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He was small and slim, this harmless-looking little 
man. But viper quick and deadly — as the two 
clerks were soon to learn when they admitted him 
to the safety deposit box he had rented under a 
fictitious name some months before. 

Pausing only to make sure there were no others 
in the bank, he whirled — the cold glint of blued 
steel in each hand. One clerk lunged for a 
revolver. Without hesitation, the robber fired, 
dropping first one man and then the other. Calmly 
he stood over them, pumping bullets into their 
prostrate bodies. 

At that moment, an armed Erie R. R. watchman 
entered the bank. Sizing up the situation, he 
drew his gun. The robber swung and_ fired, 
wounding the watchman in the thigh then 
leapt from the bank’s rear window and escaped. 

It was over four years before this ruthless killer 
was finally brought to justice. Then, sentenced to 
Joliet prison, he ended his own life by poison. 

Thus Henry J. “Midget” Fernekes wrote finis to 
his murderous career. But behind he left a bloody 
trail that his death could not erase — 3 murdered 


Holdup of First National Bank of Pear! 
River, New York, December 29, 1921 


1 seriously injured —and a financial toll of 

$122,000 to the 5 banks he robbed. 

In the long run, the bank robber almost inevitably 
loses to the forces of law. But the damage is done before 
he is caught. Even today’s highly perfected preventive 
and protective methods do not eliminate this threat. 

Only a well organized insurance program can provide 
truly sure financial security not only against armed robbery 
but also against embezzlement, liability, fire and other 
hazards. In the field of planned protection, the A®tna 
has pioneered with the A&tna Plan of Risk and Insurance 
Analysis. With this modern system, your A&tna repre- 
sentative 1s eminently equipped to design and meintain 
an insurance program accurately tailored to your bank’s 
particular needs. Call him. He will be glad to explain 
how this tested method has helped many banks improve 
their protection substantially. 


AETNA CasuaLty AND SureETyY Company 


The 4tna Life Affiliated Companies write practically every form of insurance and bonding protection 


LIFE AND CASUALTY 
Life Insurance Company 
Etna Casualty and Surety Company 


FIRE AND MARINE 


Hartford 15 Connecticut 


Automobile Insurance Company 
Standard Fire Insurance Company 
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Think what this check means... 


The final payment: the check that makes ownership complete — there’s 
a check with special meaning. But all checks are important. Aside 
from their tremendous value as a safe, convenient means of transferring 
funds they are vital business documents. Either function warrants 
use of the finest safety paper available. And the enormous circulation 
of Bank and Corporation checks lithographed on La Monte Safety 
Papers demonstrates that appreciation of high quality in check papers 
is practically universal. 


A Check Paper All Your Own 


Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La Monte 
Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the paper 
itself. Such inpIvIDUALIZED check paper provides maximum protection 
against both alteration and counterfeiting—makes identification positive. 


THE WAVY LINES ® ARE A LAMONTE TRADE-MARK 
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financing Defense 


A GOOD-SIZED chunk of our main 
editorial section this month concerns 
the national emergency and the 
measures for meeting it. 

First (page 33) there’s a commen- 
tary on the broad problems of men, 
money and materials by Secretary 
SNYDER. Then EDWARD H. COLLINS, 
a member of the editorial board of 
the New York Times, takes up the 
pertinent question, “How Far Can 
We Pay As We Go?” 

Next comes a story on a coopera- 
tive banking venture in Houston. 
And LAWRENCE STAFFORD’s “Wash- 
ington” is, of course, devoted largely 
to the emergency. 


The Houston Plan 


Iw Houston, Texas, last December 
15, the banks carried out a one-day 
educational program which was so 
successful that it is being offered 
as a model for other communities. 
Developing a suggestion by 
FRANCIS MARION LAW, chairman of 
the First National Bank, the Hous- 
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ton Clearing House Association 
made a three-point approach to the 
briefing of bank people about na- 
tional financial problems, particu- 
larly the sale of U. S. Savings 
Bonds. 

The Houston banks’ personnel, 
1,800 strong, mobilized at a morn- 
ing mass meeting. At noon there 
was a luncheon for local business 
executives; and in the afternoon, 
each bank held a clinic for its own 
staff. On all three occasions Uncle 
Sam’s bonds, and the need for their 
broadest possible ownership as a 
brake against inflation, provided the 
main topic of discussion. 

That, in brief, is the Houston 
Plan which other clearinghouses are 
being asked to use in their own com- 
munities. It is outlined in “Anchor- 
ing the Federal Debt” (page 36). 


The Great Debate 


Tue cracker barrel-television argu- 
ment over America’s foreign policy 
boils down to differences of opinion 
on how we should best use our re- 
sources. The leaders in The Great 
Debate are men whose prominence 
assures their views wide publicity; 
but in the end the issue will prob- 
ably be decided by that decesive 
spokesman for us all—public opinion. 
Commenting on the controversy, 
the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun offered this perspective: 
“America is going through a proc- 
ess which must baffle the enemies of 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 


The scene on the cover—and at the left— 
shows a busy street in Houston, Texas, 
where a history-making, money-mobilization 
program was carried out in December. It 
is described in an article beginning on 
page 36. It will be copied in other cities 
all over the United States. The picture’s 
caption refers to the fact that any city can 
do what Houston did, but, with Banker 
Francis Marion Law’s planning, Houston 


did it first. 


Chicago office, 105 West Adams Street, Chicago 3, 
Ill.; Washington office, 719 Fifteenth Street, N.W. 
Subscriptions: $4.50 yearly; Canada, $5.00; for- 
eign, $5.50; single copies, 50 cents. Entered as 
second-class matter at the Post Office at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., under the Act of March 3, 1879. With 
the exception of official Association announcements, 
the American Bankers Association disclaims re- 
sponsibility for opinions expressed and statements 
made in articles published in this Journal. 


freedom. Her people and the lead- 
ers who seek to speak for them are 
holding a great debate on U. S. 
world policy in this crisis. 

“In all past crises there have been 
such debates. Contradictory counsel 
is given. Tempers flare. Confusion 
is compounded. Then, at some mo- 
ment, all doubts are resolved. Un- 
certainty becomes certainty. Inde- 
cision becomes decision. Contention 
is forgotten.” 

In other words, we ‘‘jell.” 

Meanwhile, you can brush up on 
various leaders’ viewpoints by read- 
ing “Debate, But Late” on page 39. 
It’s excerpts from utterances by 
Messrs. Truman, Hoover, Lisen- 
hower, Taft, Dewey, Dulles, and 
Kennedy. 


Main Street 


Rerawr of an item that appeared 
in the February 1950 issue of 
BANKING: 

“The year-end and the annual 
bank meetings bring a multitude of 
bank personnel changes. Announce- 
ments of staff changes, retirements 
and additions flow to BANKING’S 
“Heard Along Main Street” desk 
from all parts of the country, and 
by the middle of January we’re de- 
luged with these items. 

“It’s axiomatic, of course, that 
names are news. We use as many as 
possible in this month’s instalment 
of HAMS, but there just wasn’t 
room for everybody. Next month 
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we'll try to catch up, although, space 
limitations being what they are, we 
can’t promise to publish every one 
of the hundreds received.” 

That sums up the 1951 situation, 
too. The “Main Street” starting op 
page 18 is bulging—and next 
month’s will be, too. 


Your Lawrence man 
offers you this 


Inventory Survey 


Sign of These Times 


Newsparers gave top headlines to 
the assurance offered by WILLIAy 
GAGE BRADY, JR., chairman of The 
National City Bank of New York, 
that the bank was well prepared to 
protect securities against bombing. 

At the stockholders’ annual meet- 
ing a woman share owner opined 
that women feared to deposit their 
securities in New York because of 
the tense world situation. Mr. Brady 
said the City’s vault, more than 60 
feet underground, was the third 
strongest in the nation — ranking 
next to those at Fort Knox and the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 

“It is not only atom-bomb proof, 
but every other kind of bomb proof,” 
he continued. “The worst thing that 
could happen, even if an atom bomb 
crashed directly on the bank office 
and the walls came tumbling down 
over the vault, would be that se- 
curity holders would have to wait 
several weeks or months before the 
securities could be dug out of the 
debris. And we also have duplicate 
records of the securities stored else- 


Next time inventory figures in a loan application, call 
in your Lawrence man. He’s as near as your telephone. 

From his experience with inventories in many lines, 
he can determine for you if a given business lends 
itself to field warehousing. 


Why not call on his experience? 


LAWRENCE SYSTEM 


Nationwide Field Warehousing 
FACILITATES LOANS AGAINST INVENTORY 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW YORK 
37 DRUMM ST. 100 N. LA SALLE ST. 72 WALL ST. 
Offices In All Principal Cities 


COLOMBIA 


Land of American Opportunity 


In the years ahead, few countries in South America will offer 
U. S. business such broad and vital trade opportunities as 
Colombia. All signs point to a substantial increase in Colombian 
travel — export and import trade — development of new indus- 
tries or expansion of existing local industries. 

Progressive U. S. banks and business organizations know these 
facts — are establishing correspondent relations in Latin Amer- 
ica, notably in Colombia. In increasing numbers they are taking 
advantage of the exceptional and complete banking facilities 
provided by this 38-year-old institution. 

With 25 offices, located in all important commercial centers, 
trade information is quickly gathered and forwarded to you. 
Special departments are available to handle your collections and 
letters of credit. 

Inquiries cordially invited. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 
Cable address for all offices — Bancoquia 
Capital paid-up $15,000,000. — Pesos Colombian 
Reserves: $13,000,000. — Pesos Colombian 
General Manager: Antonio Derka 


Head Office: MEDELLIN, COLOMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 


BRANCHES: Armenia (C), Barrancabermeja, Barranquilla, 
BOGOTA, Bucaramanga, Cali, Cartagena, Cartago, Cicuta, Girardot, 
Ibagué, Magangué, Manizales, Monteria, Neiva, Palmira, Pasto, 
Pereira, Puerto Berrio, San Gil, Santa Marta, Sincelejo, Socorro, Vélez. 


New York Representative— Henry Ludeke, 40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 


where.” 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 
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A good many banks are planting a 
cash crop this spring. They’re planning 
ahead for next year’s Christmas savings 
plans. 

A Christmas savings plan can pro- 
mote a lot of business for a bank. But 
the plan can mean more work and worry 
than it’s worth... unless a bank has a 
competent system for handling it. 


But any bank can rid a savings plan 
of heavy clerical and accounting costs 
with Keysort cards and machines. With 
pre-punched Keysort coupons serving 
as deposit account slips, a bank needs 
no special tellers, no stamp inventory 
accounting and pasting, no passbook 
posting for Christmas plan depositors. 


Customers don’t have to wait in long 
lines, tellers are spared wearying details. 
And the accounting requires simply 
sorting, counting and filing the Keysort 
slips! 

Ten million Americans, depositing a 
billion dollars in Christmas savings 
plans, means a lot of new depositors. 
And about one third of those Christmas 
savings are ultimately transferred to 
permanent accounts. 


No reason why your bank shouldn’t 
get the new customers a Christmas sav- 
ings plan produces. But an efficient 
McBee system takes preparation. Now’s 
the time to work out the details with the 
McBee man near you. Or write us. 


Just sort.......count.......and file! 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort—The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Offices in principal cities 
The McBee Company, Ltd., 11 Bermondsey Road, Toronto 13, Ontario 
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HEAD OFFICE - TORONTO, CANADA 


30th November, 1950 


ASSETS 


Cash, Deposits with, and due from 
Dominion and Provincial Gov- Not 


ernment Securities exceeding 1 83, 688,993. 
market 


Municipal and Other Securities! value 25,590,405. 


Call Loans (secured). . ... 12,485,600. 


Commercial and Other Loans . . . 165,696,567. 
Bank Premises. . . 5,996,139. 


Customers’ Liability under Acceptances 
and Letters of Credit as per contra 4,506,359. 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits. . . 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit Out- 
Dividends declared and unpaid. . . 330,656. 
Capital . . . $ 6,000,000. 
Reserve Fund .. . 14,000,000. 
Undivided Profits . . 1,678,166. 
—— 21,678,166. 
Toul Liabilities . $487,156,374. 


$460,331,337. 


J. L. CARSON, President L. G. GILLETT, General Manager 


™ BANKeTORONTO 


Incorporated 18$$ 


Head Office: Toronto, Canada. Branches across Canada. 


Correspondents all over the world. 


“We're the new 8:10 branch of the 
Fidelity Trust!”’ 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 
Ira Allen, Banker 


Tose Vermont Allens, you remen- 
ber, were men of action. General 
Ethan practically ran the American 
Revolution in his neck of the woods; 
and later his youngest brother, Gen- 
eral Ira, performed another highly 
useful act: he founded Vermont. 

Ira had a son, Ira H., who was 
also a founder: he helped start the 
Bank of Orleans in Irasburg in 1832. 
Its descendant, the BARTON SAVINGS 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, revivifies 
him and his times in an interesting 
historical sketch published last year- 
end as a sort of extra dividend in 
Americana for its friends. 

The BARTON recalls that some of 
the early Vermonters “apparently 
took a rather dim view of the value 
of banks, and were suspicious of the 
motives set forth encouraging their 
establishment.” 

“In 1803,” it continues “the Gov- 
ernor and his council refused to con- 
cur with the legislature in the pas- 
sage of a bill to establish banks in 
Burlington and Windsor. The fol- 
lowing excerpts from some of their 
reasons appear rather far-fetched 
and even amusing today: 

“ ‘We apprehend it would be found 
necessary to render the bank granted 
thereby perpetual, a measure which 
appears to us too novel to be adopt- 
ed without a more thorough investi- 
gation. Government, we apprehend, 
was not designed to open fields of 
speculation . .. much less as a means 
of drawing property out of the hands 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 
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AVINGS the feed lot. 


vivifies 
esting € Grass has been termed the great healer. Cer- 
: year- tainly grass is balm for many ills. Grass is the best 
ond in erosion-stopper known. A thick turf keeps soil at 
home, even on steep slopes during a cloudburst. It 
me of captures run-away soil, filling in gullies that gash 
rently too many cultivated slopes. Fertility builds up under 
- value grass rather than depreciating. More acres in grass, 
of the fewer acres in cash crops, help balance troublesome 
oo surpluses, help to rebuild depleted land and bank 
accounts. 


© con: Grass is marketed only through livestock. Surplus 
e pas- pasture grass can be put away as hay or silage to 
nks in feed animals over winter and to carry them through 
ie fol- dry spells. Grass is low-cost livestock insurance. 


their Grass is benign, versatile, profitable. 
etched 


Profitable production of grass is possible only mgry pastures is as necessary as feedin 


cultivated fields. Plant foods grazed off, dropped in 
found with efficient machinery for tillage, sowing, preserv- barn and lot, need to be returned promptly for fullest 


ing. Financing the purchase of these production salvage. Only 
that eliminates lifting and jacking, makes hitching quic 

which machines is business that rightfully belongs to local ead easy, gives the tractor a rolling start in slippery 

adopt: banks. J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. feed lots. Staunchly built to operate at tractor speeds. 
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Believe it or not... 
this IS a 


Dictating Instrument! 
TELEVOICE ! 


—PERFECTED BY 
EDISON - 


THE ANSWER 

TO THE 

RISING COSTS OF 
WRITTEN 
COMMUNICATIONS ! 
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nd It’s 
an 
EDISON 
first! 


thomas Q Edison. 
ORP OF 


The smallest . 


lightest .. . simplest 


and most inexpensive 
Dictating Instrument ever invented! 


Many low-cost, 
easy-to-use, 


remote-control 
TELEVOICE Stations 


connect to one 
single, central 
recording instrument— 


“cys 
SS 


the EDISON 
TELEVOICEWRITER 


In ONE HISTORY-MAKING stride, Edison has advanced instru- 
ment dictation years ahead of anything ever before offered! 
The Epison TELEvoIcE System is an entirely new facility 
for handling your written communications—new in con- 
cept and scope—new in the instruments employed — new 
in the direct, simple, economical way it serves you! 


Imagine a system of recording from many stations to a 
central point. Imagine that these EpIson TELEVOICE Sta- 
tions are like your present telephone—as small and depend- 
able—and as simple and familiar, so that no instruction 
is necessary! For the first time, you have no discs, cylinders, 
belts or index-slips to change or manipulate! 


Consider that start, stop and playback, as well as length 
and correction indications, are all accomplished by remote 
control, with simple push-buttons right on the TELEVOICE 
Station! 


Now you can understand how profoundly Edison has 
transformed instrument dictation—turning it into an of- 
fice necessity like the telephone and the typewriter. 


The Epison TELEvoIce System, moreover, achieves an 
efficiency hitherto unapproached. One to twenty TELE- 
voice Stations connect to the Epison TELEVOICEWRITER, 
located at the secretary’s desk. Hence, dictation is now 
“delivered” to her—instantly, clearly, continuously. It can- 
not sit, neglected, on some dictating instrument. Messen- 
ger pick-up service is eliminated. The secretary paces her 
transcribing to the work as it is dictated, and returns “the 


world’s fastest signature service” without peaks or pressure. 


TELEVOICE installations are made on a work-load basis 
to assure free-line service to all concerned. The economy 
is obvious. With many dictators being served by only one 
recording machine, costs of instrument dictation are cut 


by as much as 66% 


o7' 


Edison Tele Voicewriter 


The Televoice System 


000 


GET THE WHOLE STORY—NOW! EDISON, 36 Lakeside Avenue, West Orange, N. J. 
Send for this new descriptive booklet. Okay—send me A LINE ON TELEVOICE. 


Or, to arrange for a demonstration, 


NAME 


call “EDIPHONE” in your city. In 
Canada: Thomas A. Edison of Canada, 
Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontario. ADDRESS 


COMPANY 
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RS 
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THIS MAN IS 


a powerful ally 


and every 
citizen 


H. is a staff member of Christmas Club, 4 Corporation... He can in your 
show you how Christmas Club can build financial security for every community 
citizen in your community—while bringing new customers for every 

service you provide . . . Hlis selling job does not end with your order 

for materials—the real selling job begins then—selling for you. His 

entire organization goes to work promoting your services. 

The advertising and publicity program of Christmas Club, A 

Corporation on radio and television, in newspapers and magazines, 

station posters, booklets, contests and many other media hammers 

into the public consciousness the concepts of saving the Christmas Club 

way and of using all the services offered at financial institutions. 

You are not asked to fit your institution into a rigid, predetermined 

system. From flexible, proven procedures and services, any system can 

be tailored to meet your needs and preferences . . . Remember any 

plan is only as good as the “Know How” behind it—the “Know How” 

to make it work efficiently and the “Know How” to present it to 

the public. Christmas Club, A Corporation puts 40 years of “Know 

How” at your service. That’s why financial institutions that use the 


services of Christmas Club, A Corporation are institutions that grow. 


[ HEADQUARTERS FOR MEMBERS 
hristnas duh Christmas 


RGANIT HRISTM 


Corporation 


PAY MENT 
FCUNDED BY HERBERT F. RAWLL as 
230 PARK AVENUE. NEW YORK 17, N.Y. fia 
BUILDS SAVINGS * BUILDS CHARACTER + BUILDS BUSINESS FOR FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


of the less wealthy, to place it in 
the hands of the more wealthy.’ ” 

Mr. Allen, however, was a man of 
foresight. He wanted a bank in his 
Orleans County—and he got it. Fur- 
thermore, he was its president for 
many years. 

For a while the bank was in a 
tavern, but President Ira H. deemed 
this an unsuitable location and put 
up a building on his own land, in- 
viting the bank to occupy it. The 
annual rental started at $15, but 
Allen abated $12.50 because he 
wanted part of the space for his 
personal office. 

In 1875, as a national, the bank 
moved to Barton, Vermont, and 
eventually became part of the pres- 
ent institution. 

“We offer this story of our his- 
torical background,” says the BAR- 
TON, “with a deep sense of gratitude 
to those sturdy pioneers whose far- 
sighted efforts laid the foundations 
for our present modern institution. 
While the methods and scope of 
banking have changed greatly 
through the years, its continued suc- 
cess is still dependent upon those 
sterling qualities of honesty, conser- 
vatism and integrity that character- 
ized its early history, and to which 


its present management is whole- 


heartedly devoted.” 


42 Inches of Debt 


From the Oklahoma Public Expen- 
ditures Council, in Oklahoma City, 
arrives what at first glance seems to 


“I’m starting to acquire some very 
valuable love letters” 
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are 


needlessly 


endangered ? 


@@ recent survey conducted by BANKING 
showed that more than 95% of all banks 
contacted require prospective borrowers to 
furnish data regarding their fire and other in- 
surance coverages. But, only about 5% check 
as to whether there are bonds on borrowers’ 
employees. 


Yet, businesses strong enough to weather seri- 
ous fires can be wiped out by a sizable embez- 
zlement. And, today’s inflation has made large 
embezzlements more frequent! 


Don’t expose your loans to such hazards. Why 
not make sure that your customers’ employees 
are bonded? Suggest that your borrower call 
our agent in your community if he lacks this 
vital protection. 


AMERICAN SURETY GROUP 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


FIDELITY - SURETY - CASUALTY - INLAND MARINE - 
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Expeditious 
Accurate 
Action... 


e In these days of 
national emergency, the 
handling of business and 
banking transactions 
often calls for quick 
action. 


e When your need for 
action centers in the 
Philadelphia area, call on 
Central-Penn. We have 
been faithfully serving 
business, industry and 
banking here for over 
120 years ... your as- 
surance that action will 
be both expeditious and 
accurate. 


CENTRAL-PENN 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 


© 


THE BANKER 
WANTS TO 
KNOW — 


about the contingent 
liability created by wide 
differences between 
original and replacement 
costs —the effect on bal- 
ance sheet, profit and 
loss, insurance. Appraisal 
furnishes the answer. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


| be just another mailing piece on the 

| Government’s indebtedness. Closer 

| inspection, however, unfolds a 
novelty, for here’s a different kind 
of presentation. 

The outside leaf is a bar chart 

showing the national debt in a dozen 
| different years beginning with 1874, 
| on a scale of one inch equals $6- 
billion. 

The lines through 1914 are easily 
| handled, but starting with 1919 they 
| spill on to the next leaf of the folder 
| —and 1950’s is 423% inches long, re- 
| quiring several folds of the leaflet. 

Says the Council: “If the scale 

were one inch to $1-million, this 
| chart would be over four miles 
long!” 
| 
| Another by Phil 


| To Banxtne’s desk comes Meet the 
Wife, the third pamphlet reprint of 
little essays by W. A. PHILPOTT, JR., 
secretary of the Texas Bankers As- 
| sociation. Phil points out that the 
papers, which appeared originally in 
the Texas Bankers Record, avoid 
| themes “having to do even slightly 
with the terrible mess in which the 
old world finds itself.” There are 
some verses, too. 
J.L.C. 


| By the Way... | 


Propaganda is the argument the 
other fellow presents so well it 
makes you angry. 


Quiz: Is a golf course, the only 
place you find wooden-headed dri. 
vers? 


The way canasta is_ replacing 
bridge they should save three or 
four bridge players for the Smith. 
sonian Institution. 


Success in business and sport de 
pends partly on the breaks, but not 
in society. 


“Company policy” means _ there 
isn’t any understandable reason for 
this action. 


There is seldom a heated argv 
ment betweet husband and wife. Its 
generally half-baked. 


It makes a great deal of differ- 
ence whether a man marries a pen- 
sive wife or an expensive one. 


Some people want a religion that 
will make them feel respectable, but 
not require that they be. 


A distinguished visitor stops to see the school savings department of The 


Society for Savings, Cleveland. Secretary of the Treasury John W. Snyder, 
left, watches while two young customers make out deposit slips. Mr. Snyder 
told the children that “thrift is the fundamental basis for our whole national 
success”’ and he urged them to take part in their country’s progress by sav- 
ing. With the Secretary is the Society’s president, Mervin B. France 
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THIS IS THE UNIT 


THAT COOLS THE NATION 


Chrysler Airtemp “Packaged” Air Condition- 
ers have long been considered a “gilt-edged” 
investment by bankers throughout the country. 
It’s an investment that pays constant dividends 
in increased goodwill, improved employee effi- 
ciency and tact, and reduces “hot-weather 
absenteeism.” There’s no wonder the trend is 
to Chrysler Airtemp. 


More Chrysler Airtemp “Packaged” Air Con- 
ditioners have been sold than any other make 
. .. and there’s reason aplenty for their popu- 
larity. For only Chrysler Airtemp offers all 26 
features vital to efficient and economical oper- 


Chaysler Airtemp 


ation. These units are Endurance-Engineered 
for long, trouble-free service. Famous Sealed 
Radial Compressor “locks out” dust, dirt and 
moisture—has direct drive with no belts, 
wheels or pulleys to wear out—moving parts 
are bathed in oil for quiet, smooth operation. 
Five capacities (2-, 3-, 5-, 8- and 11-tons) 
meet every cooling need. They’re easy to install 
and move, too. Only three simple connections 
required. Ask your nearby Chrysler Airtemp 
dealer (he’s in the Yellow Pages) about the 
benefits a “Packaged” air conditioner can bring 
to your business. Or mail coupon to us today. 


CONDITIONING - HEATING - COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION 


AIRTEMP DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Dayton 1, Ohio 


DEHUMIDIFIERS COMMERCIAL CENTRAL 
REFRIGERATION STATION SYSTEMS 
AIR CONDITIONERS 


PORATION 
AIRTEMP DIVISION OF CHRYSLER COR' B-2-5! 


i Chrysier Airtemp 
e information on how 
ree aie can help me build business this summ 
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A hungry hawk, failing to snare a flock of pigeons by direct attack, 
resorted to cunning. Calling down to their cote, he said: “Why live 
in constant fear, pigeons? Make me your king and I shall protect 
you from harm.” The gullible pigeons agreed, and made the hawk 
their king; whereupon he issued an order that one pigeon would be 
sacrificed for his dinner each day. 

In this same insidious manner, the “‘welfare state” threatens to 
make Americans swap their hard-won freedom for false security. 

Abraham Lincoln said: “As I would not be a slave, so I would not 
be a master. This expresses my idea of democracy. Whatever differs 
from this, to the extent of the difference, is no democracy.” 


FIRE AUTOMOBILE MARINE CASUALTY SURET 


Head Office: 401 California Street, San Francisco 20, California 
Departmental Offices: New York + Chicago + Boston + Atlanta « Los Angeles 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY « HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
FIREMAN’S FUND INDEMNITY COMPANY + WESTERN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY + WESTERN NATIONAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 
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THE DETROIT BANK 


Condensed Statement of Condition 


December 31, 1950 
RESOURCES 


CASH AND DUE FROM BANKS 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT OBLIGATIONS 
(Due or Callable within one year $90,808,520) 
(Due or Callable 1 to 5 years $165,201,605) 
STATE AND MUNICIPAL SECURITIES 
(Due within 5 years $16,560,685) 
CORPORATE AND OTHER SECURITIES . 
(Due within 5 years $12,519 on 
LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 
REAL ESTATE LOANS ; 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK STocK , 
OTHER REAL ESTATE 
BANK PROPERTIES AND EQUIPMENT 
(Main Office and Thirty-Four Branch Offices) 
ACCRUED INTEREST AND PREPAID EXPENSE . ; 
CUSTOMERS LIABILITY ON ACCEPTANCE AND CREDITS ; 
OTHER ASSETS 


TOTAL . 


$123,648,585 
304,833,164 


21,815,573 
15,063,798 


79,745,985 
77,321,742 
585,000 
7,781 
3,202,269 


2,215,386 
107,017 
93,660 
$628,639,960 


* 


LIABILITIES 
DEMAND DEPOSITS: 
INDIVIDUALS, CORPORATIONS AND OTHERS 
U. S. GOVERNMENT 
OTHER PUBLIC FUNDS 
SAVINGS DEPOSITS . 
TOTAL DEPOSITs . 
UNEARNED INTEREST 
ACCRUED DIVIDENDS, EXPENSES AND OTHER 
LIABILITIES 
ACCEPTANCES AND LETTERS OF CREDIT : 
PREFERRED STOCK (125,000 SHARES) 
Common Stock (300,000 SHARES) 
SURPLUS . 
PREFERRED STocK RETIREMENT PROVISION . 
UNDIVIDED PROFITs. 
GENERAL RESERVES 


TOTAL . 


. $294,902,783 
9,393,689 

. 17,638,466 $321,934,938 
276,527,076 
$598,462,014 
1,254,939 


1,717,758 
107,017 
. $ 2,500,000 
6,000,000 
11,000,000 
2,500,000 
4,389,381 


‘ 708,851 27,098,232 


$628,639,960 


United States Government Securities in the foregoing statement with a par 
value of $16,790,000 pledged to secure public and other deposits where required 
by law, including deposits of the State of Michigan amounting to $3,140,918. 


MAIN OFFICE « GRISWOLD AT STATE eo 


DIRECTORS 
CHARLES A. DEAN, JR. 
JosEPH M. DopGE 
CLAUDE M. HARMON 
RALPH HUBBART 
GEORGE W. MASON 
JAMES McMILLAN 
H. Gray Muzzy 
Harry L. PIERSON 
CLEVELAND THURBER 
HERBERT B. TRIX 
NATHAN T. VIGER 
C. Davip WIDMAN 


President 
JosEPH M. DopGE 


Vice Presidents 
RoLanD A. BENGE 
MILTON J. DRAKE 
WENDELL C. GODDARD 
WILLIAM B. HALL 
CHARLES H. HEwITT 
CLIFFORD H. HYETT, 

and Cashier 
Cecit S. HuNtT 
RAYMOND A. JACOBS 
EpwIn D. Kay 
CHARLES A. KINNEY 
RAYMOND T. PERRING 
RALPH J. ROMER 


Assistant Vice Presidents 
RONALD W. BAINBRIDGE 
GEORGE R. BERKAW, JR. 
ALLEN CRAWFORD 

HAROLD G. FREAR 

Murray L. MAcDoNALD 
GLEN C. MELLINGER 

H. QUIBELL 

GusTAVE A. WELLENSICK 
MARSHALL S. Woops 


Assistant Cashiers 
HAROLD P. CARR 
WILLIAM DUELL 
A. FISHER 
RUPERT C. KEAIS 
Cecit W. KLETT 
ANDREW J. LEE 
HERMAN A. LOEFFLER 
H. McDouGALL 
WALTON B. Moore 
Harry S. Rupy 
ALBERT H. Rupp 
TuHuRSTON O. SHREVES 
C. Boyp STOCKMEYER 
CHARLES H. WAINMAN 
W. BEA WALDRIP 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


35 Offices Throughout the City 


MEMBER OF FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


HUNDRED YEARS F SERVICE 
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Florida's 


POPULATION UP 
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PER CENT IN 
EAR PERIOD 


HOW MILD CLIMATE 
HELPS INDUSTRIES 
Industry enjoys many 
plus factors in Florida 
due to its famous cli- 

mate —lower turn- 


v= over, less absentee- 
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you find 
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more output. 
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Wauen banks came under the Wage 


¢ |and Hour Law, which required them 


|to pay time and one-half for over- 
|time, our bank, like most others, 
tried to see that all employees kept 
to the 40-hour week and that except 
in unusual circumstances, no over- 
time payments were necessary. 

There was one employee, however, 
who always seemed to find it neces- 
sary to work until 5 or 5:30. Since, 
apparently, she had too much to do 
to get through in the allotted time, 
several duties were taken away from 
her and placed with others; yet she 
seemed just as overworked as be- 
fore, and was always to be found 
working busily late in the afternoon. 

The personnel officer called her 
into his office to discuss the matter 
with her and see whether she was 
really too loaded down with work to 
handle it within the usual 40 hours. 
The young lady was quite frank 
about the matter. 


' “No, I don’t think I have too much 


work to do,” she said, “but you 
know I really don’t ever feel much 
like working until about 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon, and so I just do 
most of my work from then on.” 


* * 


Back during the hectic days of 
World .War II, of which we seem to 


be approaching a review all too 
soon, our bank, along with the other 
banks of the nation, encouraged peo- 
ple to sign up for monthly deduc- 
tions from their checking accounts 
for the purchase of United States 
War Bonds. 

Among those who did so was a 
middle-aged couple who had never 
seemed able to accumulate any 
funds, although the husband had a 
very good auto repair business. It 
was the wife who signed up for the 
deduction, remarking that so far 
they had never saved anything and 
perhaps this was the way to start. 

The deduction was promptly made 
by the bank the first of the next 
month—and then came trouble. Two 
days later the account became over- 
drawn, and then some more checks 
came in. 

Calling at the bank in response to 
the usual stereotyped notice, the 
wife professed amazement. She ex- 


You've overdreaw, / 


hibited her check-book stubs, which 
agreed with the bank’s record, ex- 
cept for one charge of $75 the first 
of the month. “But I never drew 
any check for $75!” she declared. In- 
vestigation showed that this was the 
authorized deduction for her War 
Bond subscription. 

“But I had no idea you’d put that 
through until I got my bills all 
paid!” she exclaimed. “It wasn’t fair 
to do that!” 

“But the understanding was that 
the charge was to be made each 
month,” explained the cashier. “Sup- 
pose there wasn’t $75 left after you 
had finished writing your monthly 
checks ?” 

“Well, the bank is the one that 
started this thing,” she replied, “and 
collecting the money for the bond is 
your worry!” 

BELLE S. HAMILTON 
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Amazing gains in Florida's 
population—up 46.1 per cent 
since 1940 — mean _ important 
new markets for the products 
of industry. And in all other 
major categories, from buying 
power to retail sales, Florida’s 
gains are well ahead of the 
average of all the other states. , 
2 
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If you're looking for a pro- 
htable new location for your 
business or industry, look over Wi 4 = 
Florida. Operating costs. are 
moderate, and it’s fun to live in 
Florida all the year round. Raw 
materials are abundant, and so 
ire power and water. Excellent FA, 4 
transportation facilities, and fins 4 
port too. Yes, there’s oppor 
=> 
tunity in the Sunshine Stats 
Look over Florida—its new — Y 
ook over oridc it new ==> 
markets and mild c¥fmate econo (a/ 4 
mies will help your business. a =~ 
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If you are interested in estab 
lishing or purchasiny a business 
¥ in Florida, write us! We will 
5 help your requirements. 
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590 MADISON AVENU. 


E 
NEW YORK 22.N. ¥. 


Dear Sir: 


The letters 
“ They should look im 


you send are important, 
portant, too. 


The distinctive t 
ressions ofan Ex 
Typewriter com 
grace and dignity to allt 


yping and the even, 
ecutive* mode] IBM 
mand attention, lend 
ypewritten work, 


clear imp 
Electric 


Public 
Electric igs the 


Surely, you 


acceptance Proves 


the IBM 


s finest typewriter 


Sincerely yours, 


Only one typewriter in the world could have 
been used to type the letter reproduced above—the 
IBM Electric Typewriter, Executive model. Both this 
model and the Standard model are available in a 
wide choice of colors and type faces. 


Typewtitiu 


IBM, Dept. BN-1 
590 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


I'd like to see a demonstration 
of the IBM Electric Typewriter. 


CJ Please send brochure. 


ame (please print) 
ompany 


A ‘ess 
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Banker Little Celebrates 
His 100th Birthday 


sen BAILEY LITTLE, president of 
the Institution for Savings in 
Newburyport (Massachusetts) and 
Its Vicinity, reached his 100th birth- 
day on January 3. 

On January 1 he was re-elected 
president for the 53rd consecutive 
term. 

Mr. LITTLE, who goes to his 130- 
year-old bank every day, has been 
in the banking business since 1867. 
He is the father of LEON M. LITTLE, 
vice-president of the New England 
Trust Company, Boston, and former 
president of the A.B.A. Trust Divi- 
sion and the Massachusetts Bankers 
Association. 


So important an anniversary was, 
of course, the occasion for a celebra- 
tion, and Mr. LITTLE’s associates and 
friends gathered to honor him. Tak- 
ing part in a reception at the bank 
were four other veteran officers 


of the institution: Vice-president 
and Treasurer WILLIAM BALCH, 81, 


Henry Bailey Little, president of the 

Institution for Savings, Newburyport, 

Mass., cuts his 100th birthday cake 

while his son, Leon M. Little, Boston 
banker, watches 


ey 


4 


"Main 


with 63 years in banking; Vice- 
president ROBERT S. Brown, 81, a 
banker for 34 years; Secretary 
HALLET W. NOYES, 66, with a 49- 
year service record; and Vice-presi- 
dent JEROME A. HArRDy, 74, who’s 
been a banker for 39 years. 

When Mr. LITTLE, at the age of 16, 
was graduated from high school he 
got a job as messenger for the First 
National Bank at $3 a week. 

He became president of the In- 
stitution for Savings, the third 
oldest savings bank in Massachu- 
setts, in 1899. In 1894 he started 
the First National Bank in Ipswich 
and was its president until 1901 
when a new state law prevented the 
same person from holding the presi- 
dencies of both a state and a na- 
tional bank. 

In its story about his anniversary 
the Newburyport News called him 
“the grand old man of Newburyport 
and American banking.” His mother 
lived to be 99 and he has a sister, 
Eliza Little, living in the old home- 
stead, who was 90 years old Janu- 


ary 9, 1951. Four of his nine chil- 
dren are living. 

Mr. LITTLE is the only surviving 
member of his high school class of 
1867. At school he was a mathe- 
matics “shark,” and got a grade of 
99.9 for each of his four years. The 
teacher just wouldn’t mark him 100, 

On his birthday 200 friends called 
to congratulate him. Newburyport 
church bells rang in his honor. At 
its annual meeting January 1 the 
bank’s corporation passed a con- 
gratulatory resolution. 


R. F. Maddox Honored 


OBERT F’. MADDOX, a director and 

former president of the First Na- 
tional Bank, Atlanta, and former 
president of the American Bankers 
Association, was honored by the 
board of governors of the Capital 
City Club, Atlanta, as a member of 
the club since 1892 and its president 
from 1912 to 1914. Mr. MADDOX re- 
ceived a gold membership card from 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 


Five veteran officers of the Newburyport Bank: Left to right, Vice-president 


and Treasurer William Balch, 81; 


vice-president Robert S. Brown, 81; 


——. Hallet W. Noyes, 66; President Little, 100; and Vice-president 


Jerome 


. Hardy, 74. The picture was made at the bank’s reception for 


its president 
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Here’s a safe, easy way to handle 


As you know, the details involved in 
properly handling securities—either 
your bank’s or your customers’—can 
be troublesome and time-consuming. 


When you have a Custodian Ac- 
count at Bankers Trust you free your- 
self of the details in connection with 
the technical servicing and physical 
safeguarding of these securities. 


In addition, our location in the 
nation’s key securities market gives 
you two important advantages when 
securities are purchased or sold— 
minimum exposure to risk and 


speedy physical handling. 


Servicing of securities in a Cus- 
todian Account includes the collec- 
tion and crediting of maturing or 
called securities and all income— 
purchase and sale, receipt and de- 
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“The way we do /t, Larry, /s To have 
our Lrokers deliver the securities 
to Bankers Trust in New York for 
our Custodian Account. saves 
and 


livery of securities as you direct— 
notice of subscription rights and 
exchanges. Upon completion of all 
transactions you receive detailed ad- 
vices that contain the necessary data 
for tax reports. 

Your orders to buy or sell will be 
handled by Bankers Trust if you de- 
sire, or you may place them with 
your own brokers or dealers. 

Securities in a Custodian Account 
are lodged in our modern vaults, 
kept separate from those in other 


your bank’s securities 
your customers’ securities 


accounts and are always under yout 
complete control. 

Hundreds of out-of-town banks, 
corporations, educational institu- 
tions, insurance companies and simi- 
lar organizations are using this safe, 
time-saving means of handling 
securities. 

Without obligation, you are in- 
vited to write for complete infor- 
mation. Please address Custodian 
Division, 16 Wall Street, New York 
15, N. ¥. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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$10 Million Daily Trade... 


That’s a measure of the two-way flow 
of goods across the Canadian-U. S. 
border! Why not explore the oppor- 
tunities for expanding your business 


in this vast market ? 


U. S. business men buying, selling and 
manufacturing in Canada realize 

they can rely on The Canadian Bank 
to give constructive, efficient banking 


service and valuable market 


information. Why not call on 


The Canadian Bank yourself ? 


These facilities are at the disposal of 
American banks in behalf of their 


customers. 


The Canadian Bank 


of Commewe 


Head Office—Toronto 


New York « San Francisco * Los Angeles * Seattle * Portland, Ore. 


and nearly 600 Canadian Branches 


MOVE OVER 


Just four years ago we moved into 
our nice new Chicago plant and, as 
we viewed the sixty thousand feet 
spread out on one floor, we felt con- 
tent that at last we had acquired 
commodious quarters. But now once 
again we contemplate the task of 
pushing out the walls or rearranging 
the production flow because our 
space needs have grown in no small 
measure. 


It so happens that this change-over 
is needed anyway, although we prob- 
ably would not get at it for some 
time were it not for the fact that we 
are bumping into each other. What 
we thought four years ago repre- 
sented the ideal arrangement is now 
more or less outmoded. What we 
called ‘streamlined production” is 
now rated cumbersome in the light 
of recent improvements. 


UXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


True enough, our output in Chicago 
is up 35 %, which naturally necessi- 
tates the addition of a lot of new 
equipment, and of course new ma- 
chines mean more people. Just the 
same, it seems like a very short time 
to develop growing pains, especially 
since we have not been conscious of 
any great influx of new business. 


Well anyway, we like it even if it 
does mean more work. It certainly is 
more satisfying to make room for a 
new press than it is to cover one with 
a tarpaulin. Static is something we 
tolerate in a radio, but thank good- 
ness it doesn’t exist in business. Of 
all the things we strive to maintain, 
status quo is not one of them. This 
growth, if we may be permitted to 
commercialize our thinking, is prob- 
ably due to our delivering a little 
extra in the way of quality and service. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


NEW YORK, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 


ATLANTA JOURNAL 


Mr. Maddox 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


the present head of the club, George 
C. Biggers. 

A Sunday edition of the Atlanta 
Journal and Constitution published 
a full-page illustrated article on the 
first half of the century in Atlanta, 
“from the vantage point of ROBERT 
F. Mappox.” 

“More than any other Atlantian,” 
it said, “Mr. MAppox can with justi- 
fication be called the Father of His 
City. He has been mayor, county 
commissioner, builder, banker, plan- 
ner and a foremost leader in cultural 
upbuilding. His great contributions 
have been made quietly and modest- 
ly. Recognition of his immense abil- 
ities and study character have come 
in a host of honors, directorships 
and offices.” 

The banker was born in 1870, and 
elected president of the American 
Bankers Association at the Chicago 
convention of 1918. 


ORMAND MILTON, an assistant 
vice-president of Bankers Trust 
Company, New York, has resigned 
to become special consultant to the 
Director of Finance, USAF, in 
Washington. He will advise and 
assist the Air Force in contract fi- 
nancing. He was with the bank for 
16 years. 


MILLARD F’. CALDWELL, head of the 
Civilian Defense Administration, is 
president of the Tallahassee 
(Florida): State Bank. Mr. Caldwell 
was Governor of Florida from 1945 
through 1948. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 
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FIELD 
WAREHOUSING 


Warehouse Receipt Loans 
Against Inventory 


Wartime economy is sure to increase the need for 
inventory financing. .. Among your customers will 
be some who will want loans in excess of their open- 
line credit . . . By establishing a bonded warehouse 
operation on the borrower’s own premises, through 
the use of our Field Warehouse service, the way is 
open for such loans. Warehouse Receipt Loans 
against raw materials or finished goods when backed 
by our extensive operating experience, proven in- 
tegrity, liberal insurance, and substantial resources, 
are safe loans. We invite your inquiry. 


OPERATING OFFICES 


128 Jackson St., Albany 1, Ga. « Healey Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. * 60 State St., Boston 9, 
Mass. ¢ 14 Lafayette Square, Buffalo 3, N.Y. « 173 West Madison St., Chicago 2, 
ill. © Thomas Bidg., Dallas 1, Texas * National Bank Bidg., Detroit 32, Mich. « Roosevelt 
Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. « 121 W. Forsyth St., Jacksonville 2, Fla. ¢ 520 W. Seventh 
St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. ¢ 39-45 No. Third St., Memphis 3, Tenn. « 404 St. Charles 
St., New Orleans 12, La. * 16 So. Broad St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. * Keystone Bidg., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. *« 425 East 8th St., St. Paul 1, Minn. © 235 Montgomery St., 
San Francisco 4, Calif. 


New York Terminal Warehouse Company 
25 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 4,N. Y. 
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atures Warnin 
of whats to come.. 


When the small furrows of sheet 
erosion show, it’s high time a con- 
servation program be put to work! 
Even though it may take a good 
many heavy downpours to high- 
light the damaging effects, each 
rain takes its toll of top soil. 
Conservation is good business 
anytime. Using land to its best 
advantage — rotating crops, leav- 
ing grassed waterways, contouring, 
strip-cropping, building ponds, 
planting marginal sections to grass 
and timber — helps insure a more 
prosperous agriculture. It pays off 
in terms of easier farming and high- 
er yielding crops . . . and at the same 


ita 


FOR PROFITABLE 
FARMING 


time, helps preserve productive land 
for the generations to come. 

If we're to save our dwindling 
supply of rich top soil, we must 
work together. Conservation de- 
mands teamwork. Saving our soil 
is a job for all of us — for we who 
design and build farm machinery 
... for the farmers who use it... 
and for you, the agricultural spe- 
cialists, who work with and guide 
our 6 million farmers. 


THE MASSEY-HARRIS COMPANY 
Quality Avenue e Racine, Wisconsin 
Manufacturers of tractors, combines, corn pick- 
ers, forage harvesters and a full line of other 


farm machinery engineered and built for better 
farming. 


W. E. Borden Reed Sass 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


The executive committee of the 
National Shawmut Bank, Boston, 
has appointed WALTER E. BORDEN 
senior vice-president and general 
manager of the bank. He will serve 
as chief executive officer under Presi- 
dent WALTER S. BUCKLIN. Mr. Bor- 
DEN is a graduate of the United 
States Naval Academy, Class of 
1916, and served with the Navy from 
1912 to 1920. He has been with the 
Shawmut since 1928, most recently 
as vice-president. 


REED SASS and JACK KELLY have 
been made assistant vice-presidents 
at the Fort Worth National Bank. 
MAURICE SINGLETON and JAMES E. 
SMITH were elected assistant cashiers 
and SAM P. BEATY was named assis- 
tant trust officer. 


New vice-presidents at the Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago: HOMER 
A. BURNELL, EDWARD M. CUMMINGS, 
CARL L. JOHNSON, JOHN F. MCGUIRE, 
JR., WILHELM R. MESENBRINK, 
ROBERT C. SUHR, DAVID M. KENNEDY, 
EDWARD D. BENNINGHOVEN, FRED- 
ERICK W. HAWLEY, JR. 


The Federal Reserve Bank of 
Dallas has made these reappoiut- 
ments of branch directors: El Paso, 
W. H. HOLCOMBE, executive vice- 
president, Security State Bank, 
Pecos; Houston, R. LEE KEMPNER, 
chairman of executive committee, 
United States National Bank, Gal- 
veston; San Antonio, E. R. L. WRoE, 
president, American National Bank, 
Austin. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York announces the promotions of 
R. ALTON ATKINSON, ERNEST L. 
COLEGROVE, LAURENCE E. DALTON 
and Harry W. KNUDSEN to vice- 
presidencies. New second vice-presi- 
dents are CHARLES F. BOUND, WIL- 
LIAM McK. LEwIs, JOSEPH F. LORD, 
J. ARTHUR McKalIGc and RICHARD V. 
WHELAN. 
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G. W. Campbell F. J. Ludemann 


Gus W. CAMPBELL has been made 
a vice-president of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York, in charge 
of personnel. During World War II 
Mr. CAMPBELL conducted a war plant 
training program in the New York 
area and has since been president of 
a firm of business consultants in 
New York. He recently conducted 


a training program for supervisors 
at the Chase. 


FRANCIS J. LUDEMANN, deputy 
superintendent in the New York 
State Banking Department, has been 
appointed vice-president and secre- 
tary of The Manhattan Savings 


Bank, New York City, succeeding | 


CarL A. RICHTER who is retiring 
after 48 years. As deputy superin- 
tendent Mr. LUDEMANN was in 
charge of savings banks and trust 
departments of savings banks. 


JOHN H. PILLsBuRY recently cele- 
brated the 40th anniversary of his 
directorship of Northwestern Na- 


tional Bank, Minneapolis. He was 
guest at a board luncheon at which 
President JOSEPH F. RINGLAND and 


J. CAMERON THOMPSON, president of | 


Northwest Bancorporation, 
tribute to his long service. 


paid 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 


When the Seattle First National Bank 

recently organized a Quarter Century 

Club, gifts of silver service or watches 

were presented to qualifying staffers. 

In the picture Vice-president Howard 

Bingaman and Board Chairman Law- 
rence M. Arnold 
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Industrial Sites Still Available 
in FAIRFAX (Kansas Gty Area ) 


One of the fastest growing industrial developments 
in the midwest 


@ There are approximately 240 acres 
of Fairfax Industrial District (Kansas 
City) available for sale or lease to in- 
dustries—particularly to those seeking 
an ideal location for decentralization. 


Fairfax is about 88 per cent utilized 
by industries such as the Great A. & P. 
Tea Co., General Motors, Gustin 
Bacon, Chrysler, Socony-Vacuum, 
Owens Corning, Simmons, Sunshine 
Biscuit, Sealright, and about fifty oth- 
er national and local industries—with- 


MARYSVILLE 


CONCORDIA 


in the 2,000 acre Fairfax District. 


Among the advantages at Fairfax, 
essential to modern-day industrial re- 
quirements, are a ready supply of 
skilled and unskilled native labor, all 
necessary utilities such as underground 
telephone, telegraph and principal 
power lines . . . 60-foot reinforced 
concrete roads with 5-foot walks on 
each side, classification yards and a 
two-way radio system for fast han- 
dling of freight. 


ELWOOD 


LEAVENWORTH 


LAWRENCE 


JUNCTION 


RUSSELL 


For further decentralization, other industrial properties along the Union 
Pacific in Kansas, are available in Topeka, Salina, Leavenworth, Lawrence, 
Manhattan, Junction City, McPherson, Hays, Concordia, Abilene, Russell, 
Clay Center, Marysville, Ellis and Elwood. 

Systemwide, Union Pacific's industrial plant opportunities include sites in 
these eleven States: KANSAS, NEBRASKA, COLORADO, UTAH, WYOMING, 
IDAHO, MONTANA, NEVADA, CALIFORNIA, OREGON and WASHINGTON. 


For detailed, confidential information please write: 


INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES DEPARTMENT 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


ROOM 108 


OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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HOW 10 YOUR LMILOVYEES 


(A special crime control service) + 


by MR. FRIENDLY 


has said, “Every man is as honest as he has to 
be!” 

And when many a payroll or cash register practically shouts, 
“Help yourself!” it’s easy to understand why staggering sums 
are lost annually through fraud. 

But more than money is lost... A company’s reputation 
suffers .. . the financial officer loses prestige . . . insurance rates 
are increased ... and an employee turned thief is an irreplace- 
able human loss. 

To help close the many loopholes in business operations 
that invite dishonesty, American Mutual made a thorough 


by 


study of fraud possibilities and methods of prevention... as 
well as physical safeguards for burglaries, holdups and thefts. 
This important information, along with diagrammatic 
charts showing division of duties for effective controls, has 
now been incorporated in a book entitled, “Crime Loss 
Control.” 
As a special service, we've sent this 
book free to every American Mutual 
crime policyholder. Another example of 
the extras we try to offer, at a savings 
second to none! 


ME, (A N MU / . . the first American liability insurance company 
© 1951 AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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ON THE STRAIGHT ANO 
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ECAUSE there are only a limited number of 


ALIMITED OFFER 
a! copies of our new book, “Crime Loss Control” 
TO ACCOU N Ti! NG : / / ...and because it will be helpful only to those 


principal executives dealing in company finances, 
/ we hope you'll forgive us when we say, if you 
A N D FI N A NG ] A L Ag. f | wish a free copy, your request must be made on 
executive stationery of recognized companies. 
| Write: Dept. B-1, American Mutual Liability 


EX EGU Tl VES | | 142 Berkeley Street, 
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“Pop Open” 


SAVE 247 OF TIME 
In Machine Filling! 


‘STEELS & & ><rRONG 


TUBULAR 
COIN WRAPPERS 


pe for years by thousands of 
banks, here indeed is the per- 
fect tubular coin wrapper. Packs flat, 
to save storage space, but pops 
open instantly and perfectly when 
pressed between thumb and finger. 
Six colors for six different coins, 
each fitting perfectly. One trial will 
convince. 


Free Samples 
Write today, to Dept. N 


The C. L. DOWNEY Company 


HANNIBAL, MISSOURI 


SOLVES Poin 
Changing 


Problem 


& 


the New 
Streamlined 


Gr. COIN CHANGER | 


In banks, chain and department 
stores, financial institutions, fac- 
SMALLER tories, PX’s, ticket offices, etc.— 


10’x 


LIGHTER 
9 pounds net 


making is a problem—they all 
matic is tops. Modern stream- 
lining does it. Provides both bet- 
ter appearance and smoother, 
more efficient operation. And the 
clincher—with all its features, 
the M P Jr. is actually the lowest 
priced streamline design changer 
on the market. At leading sta- 
tionery and office supply dealers. 


Exclusive 
feature— 
hidden 
currency 
and check 
box under 
removable 
top tray. 


METAL PRODUCTS ENGINEERING, INC., 


4000 Long Beach Ave., Los Angeles 58, Calif. 
Send literature on M P Jr. and nearest dealer's name. 


Address 


I 


| Louis include: 
| WARD A. BIRCHER; vice-president and 


wherever quick, accurate change | 
say the new M P Jr. semi-auto- | 
| can National Bank of Nashville. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 
WALTER R. WILLIAMS, JR., has 
been elected a vice-president of the 
Union Dime Savings Bank, New 
York, succeeding Vice-president 
EDMUND P. LIVINGSTON, retired. Mr. 
WILLIAMS is also treasurer. 


Elected at the Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank: vice-presidents, SHALER 
STIDHAM, AUGUSTUS L. RAFFETTO, T. 
GRAYDON UPTON; assistant  vice- 
presidents, ROBERT V. WEHRHEIM, 
EDMUND J. TONER, JOHN W. MULLI- 
KIN, WALTER H. JOHNSON, JOHN F. 
KRAMER, E. CHANDLEE ARCHER; as- 
sistant cashiers, JAMES V. HUSTED, 
JOHN J. MILLIGAN, RALPH F. GIOR- 
DANO, J. LEWIS NUNGESSER, DANIEL 
H. Ort, HENRY V. MINERY; auditor, 
WILLIAM F.. WATTERS; assistant audi- 
tor, HARRY E. JOHNSON. 


S. SLOAN COLT, president of Bank- 
ers Trust Company, New York, has 
been elected treasurer of the United 
States Council, International Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


NEWBOLD Morris, former presi- 
dent of the New York City Council, 
has been elected a trustee of The 
Bank for Savings, New York. 


Elections at California Trust Com- 
pany, Los Angeles: Trust officer, L. 
M. ECKERT; assistant trust officers, 
HoyT MITCHELL and G. H. ZIMMER; 
poche: E. L. JOHNSON. 


Promotions at the Manufacturers 
Bank and Trust Company of St. 
Vice-president, Ep- 


trust officer, HuGH B. ROSE; secre- 
tary, RAYMOND F. REININGER; treas- 


| urer, ELMOND A. ETTER; assistant 


vice-president, RAYMOND R. KROM- 


| NACKER. 


Vice-president A. K. PARKER of 
First and Merchants National Bank 
of Richmond, Virginia, has retired 
after 48 years with the bank. 


JOHN C. BAXTER has been elected 
vice-president of the First Ameri- 


A. K. Parker J. C. Baxter 


G. O. Nodyne B. H. Wooten 


BEN H. WOOTEN, president of the 
First National Bank in Dallas, has 
been named the city’s top salesman 
of 1950 by the local Dallas Sales 
Executive Club. In making the 
presentation Gorden Durden, club 
president, referred to the banker as 
“super salesman, outstanding citi- 
zen,” and cited his part in civic 
activities. 


East River Savings Bank, New 
York, has promoted GEORGE 0. 
NODYNE, to executive vice-president. 
He is a former president of New 
York Chapter, American Institute of 
Banking. CHARLES C. JOYCE was 
designated administrative vice-presi- 
dent and elected secretary. JAMES 
A. Duppy will succeed Mr. JOYCE as 
treasurer. Newly appointed vice- 
presidents are HENRY J. MONSEES, 
THEODORE J. KEGELMAN, GEORGE A. 
SMYTH, and ARTHUR E. KRONER. Mr. 
NODYNE was later elected a trustee. 


CHARLES W. SNYDER has _ been 
elected assistant cashier at the First 
National Bank in Palm Beach. 


Harry H. SALK has been elected a 
vice-president of American National 
Bank and Trust Company, Chicago. 
Byron E. LEMING and LEON J. GELL 
were made assistant vice-presidents. 


Promotions at the Manufacturers 
National Bank of Troy, New York: 
Vice-president, GEORGE F. BARRETT; 
assistant vice-presidents, LESLIE W. 
TRUAX and LELAND H. IVES; assis- 
tant cashiers, JAMES O. BoyD, JOSEPH 
P. ‘RILEY and CHARLES E. THEROUX. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 
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New business means increased 


Store fronts 


and Interiors 
by Pittsburgh 


PAINTS 


G 


PETTS OUR GC 
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T’s the modern, attractive estab- 

lishment that gets the most busi- 
ness. Bankers who have modernized 
their bank buildings with modern 
Pittsburgh Glass and Pittco Store 
Front Metal have proved this .. . 
with larger deposits, new accounts. 
And, when they modernized their re- 
tail properties, they received a larger 
volume of business from contented 
tenants whose own businesses have 
increased as a result of the moderni- 
zations. 

When you make your plans for 
remodeling, remember to ask your 
architect about Pittsburgh Products 

. the recognized leaders among 
store modernization materials. In 


GLASS CHEMICALS 


Pia 


BRUSHES 


GLASS 


revenue for you... 


and heres how you can get new business: 


1. Modernize your bank build- 
ing and make it more attrac- 
tive to new business . . . and 
increase the efficiency of your 
bank’s operations at the same 
time. 


2. Make a bid for larger 
deposits from merchants by 
granting them loans with 
which to modernize their 
stores. Modernization pro- 
grams are good risks. 


3. Improve store properties 
handled by your bank, thereby 
attracting new tenants, keep- 
ing present tenants satisfied, 
increasing revenues. 


the meantime, why not send for our 
free booklet giving complete infor- 
mation about Pittsburgh Store Front 
Products, and showing more actual 
Pittsburgh installations? No obli- 
gation . . . just return the coupon. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
2015-1 Grant Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Without obligation on our part, please 
send us your FREE booklet on modern- 
ization, ““Modern Ways for Modern 
Days.” 


PLASTICS 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26) 
Promotions at the Wells Fargo 
Bank & Trust Company, San Fran- 
cisco: Assistant vice-president, L. H. 
BRINCK; trust officers, FRED B. 
Hack, F. E. CANATAY; assistant 
cashiers, ARTHUR S. ELLSWORTH, 
JAMES A. HERBERT, RICHARD E. 
HAYMAN, EMMET W. LUTTRELL; 

trust officer, ROBERT T. SCOTT. 


EMANUEL SCHWARTZ and EMANUEL 
WEINREB have been appointed as- 
sistant vice-presidents at The Public 
National Bank and Trust Company 
of New York. 


Appointments at the National 
Newark and Essex Banking Com- 
pany, Newark, New Jersey: Execu- 
tive vice-president and _ cashier, 
GusTAV E. WIEDENMAYER; assistant 
vice-presidents, ADDISON K. BARRY, 
WILLIAM C. SCHENCK, JR.; assistant 
cashier, LouIS STERN; assistant 
comptroller, JAMES MCCRACKEN III. 


The Bank of California, National 
Association, San Francisco, an- 
nounces these promotions: Vice- 
president and foreign department 
manager, HOWARD HUTCHINS; assis- 
tant vice-president and secretary, 
JOHN L. STANLEY; assistant vice- 
president, ROBERT L. SHEARN. 


PAUL M. DAVIS, chairman of the 
First American National Bank of 
Nashville, has been elected to the 
Federal Advisory Council for the 
Sixth Federal Reserve District. 


JAMES J. CARROLL, formerly man- 
ager of the planning department and 
assistant secretary of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, has been 
appointed assistant vice-president. 
EDWARD G. GUY was made assistant 
secretary. Newly appointed man- 
agers are ANGUS A. MACINNES, JR., 
HERBERT A. MUETHER, ARTHUR H. 
Noa, GUSTAV OSTERHUS, and A. 
CHESTER WALTON. HARDING COWAN 
is now assistant counsel. 


The Bowery Savings Bank of New 
York has elected HARRY HELD, 
Harry C. BURGESS, WILLIAM H. 
SWITZER, WILLIAM LUMSDEN and 
JOHN M. OHLENBUSCH as vice- 
presidents. Other promotions: KEN- 
NETH E. M. HALL and MONTAGUE T. 
SMITH, assistant vice - presidents; 
WALTER H. TIETJEN, assistant sec- 
retary; GEORGE F. BUTLER, principal 
executive assistant. 
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CHESTER C. DAvis resigned the 
presidency of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis to become one of 
the managers of the $238-million 
Ford Foundation which became oper- 
ative January 1. 


CHARLES C. CLOUGH, administra- 
tive vice-president of Manufacturers 
Trust Company of New York, has 
been elected a director. 


Isaac B. GRAINGER and GILBERT 
H. PERKINS have been elected to the 
new position of executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Chemical Bank & Trust 
Company, New York. MR. PERKINS 
is a member of the American Bank- 
ers Association’s Committee on 
Federal Legislation and chairman 
of the Committee on Correspondent 
Bank Relations of the Association 
of Reserve City Bankers. 


The First National Bank of, Chi- 
cago has promoted to vice-president: 
LESLIE H. DREYER, JOHN E. DRICK, 
PAUL E. FARRIER, GLENN M. FORGAN, 
and THOMAS G. JOHNSON. New as- 
sistant vice-presidents are: Guy A. 
Crum, JOHN S. GLEASON, JR., J. 
RUSSELL HANSON, JOSEPH J. Ka- 
BERNA, CHARLES F. NEWHALL, R. 
KENNETH NEWHALL, CLARENCE J. 
RUETHLING, GEORGE F.. SISLER, KEN- 
NETH G. MORTON, and ROBERT §S. 
SWAIN. JAMES P. BAXTER, CHARLES 
E. BRANDRIFF, GORDON T. SHEARER, 
HAROLD H. HAWES, were made trust 
officers. 


FRANCIS H. BEAM, vice-president 
in charge of the banking department 


These employees of the Lincoln Savings 
Bank of Brooklyn are being taught the 
fundamentals of artificial respiration 
by Red Cross instrucfors. The picture 
was taken while the staffers were being 
photographed for a national newsreel 
which will start the Red Cross $85-mil- 
lion drive in March. The bank’s first aid 
class numbers 102 employees 


at The National City Bank of Cl.-ve- 
land, was named senior vice-pi esi- 
dent. He is also a director. 


Elections at The Omaha National 
Bank: Vice-president, STEPHEN J, 
Wirtz, A. J. RHODES; assistant 
cashier, STANLEY V. KADAvy, CLar- 
ENCE C. JONES, MORRIS F. MILLER, 
D. WILLIAMS. 


JOE D. ALLEN, formerly president 
of the First National Bank, Eagle, 
Colorado, has been elected president 
of the Stockyards National Bank of 
Kansas City, Missouri. Mr. ALLEN, 
a former president of the Colorado 
Bankers Association and a former 
director of the Denver branch of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas 
City, succeeds in the Stock Yards’ 
presidency JAMES M. KEMPER, JR., 
who was made board chairman. 


Promotions at the Republic Na- 
tional Bank of Dallas include: Vice- 
presidents, JAMES E. MASSEY, LEON 
ROGERS, W. DONALD WHITE; trust 
officers, ROBERT R. FERGUSON, E. B. 
Fow.er, A. J. MASON, T. G. SMITH, 
J. H. WARNER; assistant vice-presi- 
dents, Hays E. BASSETT, GENE 
BRIDGES, NICHOLAS ROBERTS. 


La Salle National Bank of Chi- 
cago announces these advancements: 
Assistant vice-president, JOSEPH K. 
CLARK, WILLIAM G. DAHL; trust 
officers, ROGER B. BRINKMAN, LESTER 
S. CAIN; assistant cashier, ERNEST 
E. FUMASOLI. 


Newly appointed officers at The 
Northern Trust Company, Chicago, 
include: Vice-presidents, SAMUEL G. 
CREDEN, LAWRENCE A. KEMPF, 
HENRY M. BODWELL, LOREN B. 
ALLEN, E. LERoy HALL, JOHN WILLS 
(also economist) ; second vice-presi- 
dents, RoBERT A. GOSLING, JOHN A. 
HARDER, DANIEL O’DAy; assistant 
cashier, THOMAS A. BARR; assistant 
secretaries, CoLBy A. COGSWELL, 
FRANCIS W. HAUSMANN; advertising 
manager, JOHN E. O’LOUGHLIN. 


The National City Bank of New 
York has appointed H. HAROLD 
WHITMAN, JOHN M. POTTER, and 
Percy WEST to vice-presidencies. 


FRANK B. MorGAN, formerly vice- 
president and comptroller of the 
Title Guarantee and Trust Company 
of New York, has joined the Amcri- 
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Western Savings Bank of Buffalo 
opened its doors to the activities of the 
Red Cross. bloodmobile. Donors regis- 
tered in the lobby, were examined, and 
then gave their blood in the trustees’ 
room, above, where they rested and 
were served coffee and doughnuts 


can Security and Trust Company of 
Washington, D. C., as comptroller. 
JAMES F. WILLETT and JOHN R. 
NEALE were elected vice-presidents 
and JESSE S. CHEYNEY, HENRY E. 
Foutps, MALVERN F. MOorRSE and 
ALFRED T. SOUDER were made assis- 
tant trust officers. 


Malden (Massachusetts) Trust 
Company has elected Howarp N. 
FLANDERS to the board chairmanship. 
He succeeds the late GEORGE H. 
CoREY. 


President JOSEPH F. RINGLAND of 
the Northwestern National Bank, 
Minneapolis, has been reelected to 
the Federal Advisory Council. 


ALEXANDER E. LAPOINTE, former- 
ly vice-president and trust officer of 
Title Guarantee and Trust Company, 
New York, has been elected vice- 
president and trust officer of the 
Manufacturers National Bank of 
Detroit. 


Union Planters National Bank & 
Trust Company, Memphis has pro- 
moted WAYNE B. CLARK, W. PORTER 
GRACE and JoHN M. PICKENS to the 
Office of vice-president. EARL L. Mc- 
CARROLL, WILLIAM J. ARMSTRONG 
and J. W. PINNER were made assis- 
tant vice-presidents. 


Baltimore National Bank has 
made JOHN H. CROKER vice-presi- 
dent and trust officer, and PHILMORE 
W. GEOGHEGAN and GoprrREy A. 
HERDER assistant cashiers. 
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Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


140 Broadway 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 
LONDON 


Madison Ave. at 60th St. 
PARIS 


Rockefeller Plaza at 50th St. 
BRUSSELS 


Condensed Statement of Condition, December 31, 1950 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 


Due from Banks and Bankers 
U. S. Government Obligations . 
Loans and Bills Purchased . 
Public Securities . . 
Stock of Federal enn Bank 
Other Securities and Obligations . 
Credits Granted on Acceptances 


Accrued Interest and Accounts 


Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages . 
Bank Premises 
Other Real Estate 


Total 


$107,007,990.32 


18,041,983.18 


- $ 731,102,226.19 
802,887,596.04 
1,230,658,065.19 


9,000,000.00 
19,693,338.04 
8,202,255.82 


8,771,883.87 
170,717,451.23 
5,037,488.67 
16,776.40 


$2, 940,419, 603. 72 


LIABILITIES 


- $100,000,000.00 
200,000,000.00 
74,386,331.95 


Surplus Fund . . . « « 


Undivided Profits. . . «| 


Total Capital Funds 
Deposits . 
Foreign Funds 
Acceptances 


Less: Own Ananda Held for 


Dividend Payable January 15,1951: 
Regular . - $3,000,000.00 
Extra 2,000,000.00 


Items in Transit with a 
Branches . 


Accounts Payable, nerve for 
Expenses, Taxes, ete. . 


Total Liabilities 


$ 15,574,299.55 


$ 374,386,331.95 
- + 2,503,009,999.71 
150,000.00 


4,749,290.47 


$ 10,825,009.08 


5,000,000.00 
2,655,727.40 


44,392,535.58 62,873,272.06 
- $2,940,419,603.72 


Securities carried at $94,779,231.47 in the above statement are pledged to qualify for 


fiduciary powers, to secure public moneys as required by law, 


J. LUTHER CLEVELAND 


Chairman of the Board 


and for other purposes. 


WILLIAM L. KLEITZ 
President 


DIRECTORS 


GEORGE G. ALLEN Chairman of the Board, 

uke Power Company 

F. W. CHARSKE Chairman, Executive 

Committee, Union Pacific Railroad Company 

J. LUTHER CLEVELAND Chairmanof the Board 
W. PALEN CONWAY 

CHARLES P. COOPER President, 

The Presbyterian Hospital in the City of New York 

WINTHROP M. CRANE, Jr. President, 

Crane & Co., Inc., Dalton, Mass. 

STUART M. CROCKER President, 

The Columbia Gas System, Inc. 

JOHN W. DAVIS of Davis Polk Wardwell 

Sunderland & Kiendl 

CHARLES E. DUNLAP President, 

Berwind-White Coal Mining Company 

GANO DUNN President, 

The J. G. White Engineering Corporation 

WALTER S. FRANKLIN President, 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


LEWIS GAWTRY 
JOHN A. HARTFORD Chairman of the Board, 
The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 
CORNELIUSF. KELLEY Chairman of the Board, 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
MORRIS W. KELLOGG Chairman of the Board, 
The M. W. Kellogg Company 
WILLIAM L. KLEITZ President 
CHARLES S. MUNSON Chairman of the Board, 
Air Reduction Company, Inc. 
WILLIAM C. POTTER Retired 
GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT of Roosevelt & Son 
CARROL M. SHANKS President, 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
EUGENE W. STETSON Chairman, Executive 
Committee, Illinois Central Railroad Company 
THOMAS J. WATSON Chairman of the Board, 
International Business Machines Corporation 


ROBERT W. WOODRUFF Chairman, 
Executive Committee, The Coca-Cola Company 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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TRUST OFFICERS 


You are invited to visit our 
booth at The Waldorf during 
the A. B. A. Mid-winter Trust 


Conference to examine our 
SECURITIES 
SURVEY 
SERVICE 


which is a modern presenta- 
tion of available statistics 


designed to save the time of 


managers of large portfolios. 
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FUND, Inc. 
SCUDDER 
STEVENS 
& CLARK 
COMMON 
FUND, Inc. 


Available at 
Net Asset Values 


Prospectus on Request 


10 POST OFFICE SQUARE 
BOSTON 9, MASSACHUSETTS 


The Cedarhurst bank staff that helped 
the Community Chest 


The staff of the new Hewlett office 


| of the PENINSULA NATIONAL BANK, 
| Cedarhurst, New York, volunteered 
| to process the funds received in the 

regional community chest campaign 


covering five Long Island towns. 


| The bank also sponsored newspaper 
| advertising in support of the drive. 


Elections at the Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank, Chicago: Vice-presi- 
dent and trust counsel, TrmotnHy S. 
KILEY; vice-presidents, ARTHUR G. 
Oscoop, DONALD O. WATERBURY; as- 
sistant vice - presidents, HENRY S. 
KAHN, RICHARD E. RAMSAY, ALBERT 


T. ERICKSON, HENRY L. PARKER. 


President SIDNEY B. CONGDON of 


| the National City Bank of Cleveland 
| has been reappointed to the Federal 
| Advisory Council from the Fourth 


Federal Reserve District. 


The CHASE BANK, overseas affili- 


| ate of THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
| of New York, has discontinued its 


branch in Hong Kong. WINTHROP 
W. ALDRICH, the bank’s chairman, 


| said that in order to avoid financing 


trade with Communist China, the 
Chase drastically curtailed branch 
operations in the British colony im- 
mediately after the Chinese invasion 
of Korea. This action, and compli- 
ance with Treasury regulations pro- 


| hibiting transactions involving na- 
| tionals of Communist China, 


had 
resulted in almost complete stoppage 
of business at the branch, which is 
being liquidated. 


HERMAN VAN MAANEN has been 
elected a vice-president of the First 
National Bank in Dallas. 


MEREDITH C. JONES, senior vice- 
president of the First National Bank 
in St. Louis, is a new director of 


the Washington University Corpor- 
ation. 


ARTHUR K. KLEEMAN, president 
of the Colonial Trust Company, New 
York, has been made an honorary 
citizen of New Orleans by Mayor 
Morrison. The honor was bestowed 
in appreciation for a bank window 
display featuring New Orleans. 


RUSSELL H. EICHMAN and A. E, 
STALEY are newly elected assistant 
vice-presidents of Central National 
Bank of Cleveland. 


The First National Bank of Minne- 
apolis has promoted GEORGE §, 
HENRY, KENNETH T. MARTIN and 
C. E. CorRCHAN to vice-president, 


The First NATIONAL BANK IN 
DALLAS has received a plaque from 
the Disabled American Veterans in 
appreciation of the bank’s service 
to the organization over a period of 
more than 20 years. The citation 
said the First’s officers had served 
as chairmen of the local DAV finance 
committee and that the bank had 
handled money received in the or- 
ganization’s forget-me-not sales. 


The 1,000th weekly radio broad- 
cast by “The Northerners,” spon- 
sored by THE NORTHERN TRUST Com- 
PANY of Chicago, was the occasion 
for special promotion by the bank 
and Station WGN. Mayor Martin H. 
Kennelly of Chicago and other 
prominent guests appeared on a 30- 
minute warmup broadcast preceding 
the regular spot. Station Director 
Frank P. Schreiber presented a 
plaque to the bank’s president, SoLo- 
MON A. SMITH. 


At “The Northerners’” 1,000th broad- 

cast, l. to r-: Northern Trust’s President 

Smith; Executive Vice-president Solo- 

mon B. Smith; Mr. Schreiber; Execu- 

tive Vice-president Edward B. Smith; 
Mayor Kennelly 
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American-Stardard 


First in heating...first in plumbing 


Euerythcug FOR 
EVERY HEATING AND 


PLUMBING NEED... 


The American - Standard 
line is the most complete 
in the industry . . . and 
offers the widest flexibil- 
ity in designing and styling 
for structures of every 
type and size, from in- 
dividual houses to multi- 
ple dwelling units. 


Modernization Loans for Heating and Plumbing 
.»»THE SOUNDEST KIND OF INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY 


In the light of current restrictions on new con- 
struction, and tighter credit on many household 
items and term purchases, loans for moderniza- 
tion provide a real investment opportunity, be- 
cause: 

1. Under prevailing regulations, products for 
permanent home improvements such as heat- 
ing and plumbing can be financed for as little as 
10% down and on terms up to 30 months. 

2. The market for such loans is tremendous. 
Fully half of the homes in your community need 
new heating or plumbing. Smart looking Base- 
board Radiant Panels, as in the modernization 
job shown above. An extra bathroom. A powder 
room. A new boiler or furnace, or conversion 


burner. Or new sink and cabinet. 


3. Good heating equipment and good plumbing 
fixtures enhance the value of any home... make 
any loan a better risk. This is especially true 
when your applicant installs American-Standard 
products. Not only because the quality, perform- 
ance and service record of American-Standard 
products are second to none, but also because 
pride of ownership makes your borrower a better 
risk from the personal angle. 


Your heating and plumbing contractor will be 
glad to furnish you with interesting information 
about the complete American-Standard line. 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corpo- 
ration, P. O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


AMERICAN-STANDARD + AMERICAN BLOWER + CHURCH SEATS «+ DETROIT LUBRICATOR * KEWANEE BOILERS « ROSS HEATER - TONAWANDA IRON 
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DEVANEY (2), 
WIDE WORLD 


Men, Materials, and $71.594,000,000 


This material, based on an address by Secretary of 
the Treasury John W. Snyder, before the New York 
Board of Trade, takes the place this month of the 
editorial on “The Condition of Business.” 


HE destiny of a nation is not always decided on 

the battlefield—nor even in the sometimes equally 

hazardous and difficult paths of diplomacy. In 
any national emergency, much depends upon our work 
in the factories and in the fields—and the keystone of 
our production and economic effectiveness is the finan- 
cial stability of our country. 

Public policies today, in every area of domestic en- 
deavor—fiscal and otherwise—must be so designed as 
to strengthen the sinews of our productive power. We 
must plan in such a way as to avoid any measures— 
however well adapted they may seem to a specific 
purpose—which would undermine the ability of the 
American economy to meet the tremendous demands 
which are being made upon it. 

The successful merging of revenue measures and 
borrowing programs in such a way as to make the 
most effective contribution to the productive power of 


February 1951 


the Nation is one of the most difficult and most impor- 
tant problems on the domestic front. 

One of the most serious threats to the strength of 
our defense economy is undoubtedly inflation. And 
it is a threat which could develop into disaster. 

The essence of inflation is the uncontrolled spiraling 
of prices and wages. There have been manifestations 
of this economic disease in every period of war or 
defense effort of this country and of all countries. Our 
defense program today presents the same hazard. 

To keep inflation in check, then, is the first need in 
our defense undertaking. As we transfer a great 
portion of our productive power from civilian to mili- 
tary output, and so reduce the supply of civilian goods 
we must put brakes on the purchasing power of con- 
sumers. This means that a substantial part of both 
business and personal incomes must be diverted from 
the consumer markets. The alternative of allowing 
prices to move higher and higher would vitally 
damage the defense effort. 

Without question a most effective over-all fiscal 
measure for avoiding the evils of deficit financing, and 
thereby combating an inflationary spiral in prices is 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 157) 
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How Far Can We Pay As We Go? 


EDWARD H. COLLINS 


AIA AAA AAA AAA AAA AA AAA AAAI AAA AAA AAA AA AAA AAA AAA AAA AAA AAA 


Mr. COLLINS is a member of the 
editorial board of the New York 
Times. 


N July 19, 1950, a little more 
QO than three weeks after the 

fighting had begun in Korea, 
President Truman sent a special 
message to Capitol Hill. He asked 
for $10.5-billion additional for the 
military, and he called upon Con- 
gress to give him a tax bill to pro- 
duce around $5-billion. 

The $10.5-billion requested at that 
time, Mr. Truman told the Congress, 
would bring the country’s military 
strength up to 2,050,000 by June 30, 
1951. Such a program, it then ap- 
peared to the White House, would 
not only “meet the immediate situa- 
tion in Korea,” but would bring our 
forces “to a state of readiness de- 
signed to deter further acts of ag- 
gression.” And the President added: 
“We must take action to insure that 
the increased national defense needs 


will be met, and that in the process 
we do not bring on inflation.” 
Before the Korean invasion, ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year 1950- 
51 provided close to $15-billion in 
cash and contractual authority for 
the defense establishment. The pro- 
posal of July 19 was calculated to 
bring the total to a little more than 
$25-billion. This was an impressive 
figure when measured by past non- 
war standards. It was nearly four 
times the $6.4-billion spent in the 
12 months of excited preparation 
that followed the fall of France in 
1940. And it almost equaled the 
$26.8-billion allocated to rearma- 
ment in 1941-42, during seven 
months of which the United States 
was formally at war with Germany 
and Japan. But the spending pro- 
gram as now stepped up became 
even more imposing when one looked 
at the budget asa whole. In 1941-42 
nondefense expenditures were a 
comparatively minor element in the 


Changing Picture of the Budget for 1950-1951 


Military and 
Foreign Aid 


January 1, 1950... 17.8 


28 .2 
Jan. 1, 1951 (Est.). 


* Gross National Product, estimated at $300-billions. 
Pertinent Figures on World War Il Finance 


In Billions of Dollars 


A B C 
Gross 
National | Military 
Product | Budget 


Total 
Budget 


1940 96 .2 1.5 9.3 


Receipts 


In Percent 


E 
as a 
cent 


per 
of 


asa 
percent 
of ad | ” 


Ded 
asa 
percent 


Deficit of “A” 


— 3.9 1.6 9.7 5.6 


1941 111.2 6.4 13.8 


34.3 
79.7 


1942 
1943 


142.1 
180.8 
204 .9 
220.4 


26.8 
70.3 
1944 
1945 


83.8 
84.6 


95.6 
100.4 
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12.4 6.9 
24.3 


44.0 


— 6.2 5.7 
18.8 


39.0 


—21.5 
—57.4 


9.1 


—51.4 
—53 


40.9 
38 .3 


picture, accounting for a mere $7.5- 
billion. But when the Administra- 
tion raised its military sights to 
$25-billion last July, that sum had 
to be superimposed upon (a) a ciy- 
ilian budget of $22.6-billion, and (b) 
a $3.2-billion foreign aid program. 
Added together, the three compon- 
ents came to a grand total of $50.8- 
billion, a spending figure exceeded 
only in the four war years, 1943-46. 

Nevertheless, leaders of both par- 
ties assured the President even be- 
fore he presented his first emergency 
request for new funds that there 
would be no quibbling about voting 
whatever might be needed. As for 
the President’s warning on inflation, 
they had anticipated that, too. Our 
legislators obviously had learned 
from our postwar experience the 
lesson of what happens when sup- 
pressed inflation finally breaks its 
bonds. It was plain that they were 
at one with the President in his de- 
sire that the defense program be 
kept on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

But in the six months that have 
ensued since the White House sub- 
mitted this, its first sketch of the 
economic problem of rearmament, 
military and political developments 
have made it necessary to redraw 
the original blueprint, not once, but 
several times. The wanton act of 
aggression by Communist China in 
launching its Moscow-inspired un- 
declared war against our forces ip 
Korea opened American eyes per- 
haps as nothing previously had done 
to the complete ruthlessness and 
cynicism of the enemy with whom 
we are dealing. Even more sobering, 
if anything, however, was the dis- 
maying glimpse that this episode 
afforded of the reaction of the 
United Nations when confronted for 
the first time with a major challenge 
to its moral authority. As one ob- 
server summed up these develop- 
ments, “Americans looked out at 
Lake Success and what they saw 
filled them with dismay. ‘If,’ they 
said, ‘this is to be the keeper of the 
world’s conscience, then it is time 
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for us to buckle on our armor.” 
To these two grim developments a 
third should perhaps be added. That 
was the revelation that Europe’s 
growing awe of the New Colossus of 
the East had all but paralyzed its 
will to rearm, even in the psycho 
logical shelter of America’s posses- 
sion of the A-bomb and with the 
pledge of American armed aid in 
case of attack by the common enemy. 
By the yearend these developments 
had produced two important results. 
They had precipitated a historic re- 
examination of the bases of our 
U. S. foreign policy and they had 
persuaded the Administration of the 
necessity of revising its ideas on 
rearmament. 

The post-Korea defense program 
has been a highly fluid concept from 
the start; nevertheless, it is possible 
to discern in retrospect three more 
or less clearly defined stages in its 
evolution. Originally, as we have 
seen, it was conceived as a modest 
program for dealing with the “police 
action” in Korea and, if necessary, 
any future similar disturbances of 
the peace. Somewhat later the 
shadowy outlines emerged of a long- 
term gradual rebuilding of our mil- 
itary strength over a period vaguely 
identified at from eight to 10 years. 
During the months in which this 
concept of a preparedness “mara- 
thon” was in the ascendant, the 
Administration maintained that only 
a minimum of economic controls was 
needed, while the President’s eco- 
nomic counselors emphasized that 
the encouragement of “economic ex- 
pansion” was a more important ob- 
jective than combating inflation. 

But it soon became evident that 
the country was finding it difficult 
to accommodate itself psychologi- 
cally to a rearmament program 
whose objectives were unclear and 
which had neither terminal points 
nor stated ultimate dimensions. 
Moreover, while the idea of a $25- 
billion military spending program 
had been taken in stride, the budget 
estimate refused to stand still. In- 
stead, it continued to expand by 
“bits and pieces.” Even before catas- 
trophe in the form of Lin Piao’s 
Fourth Field Army struck in North 
Korea, the Administration had 
stepped up its demands for the mil- 
itary budget (including foreign aid) 
to $32.2-billion and the over-all bud- 
get had expanded to $57.1-billion. 
With this crushing military reverse 
the idea of gradualism in rearma- 
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Proportion of U. S. Government Expenditures Raised by 
Taxation in Four Major Wars 


| 


(In Millions of Dollars) 


War Period 


World War Il....}| 1940-1946 391,100 
World War I 


Civil War 


1917-1919 
1861-1865 
1812-1815 


War of 1812..... 


Expenditures 


Receipts | Deficit 


176,100 215,000 
23 ,300 


2,615 


10,000 


68 


© Henry C. Murphy: “The National Debt in War and Transition.” 
* If 1920 (which showed a slight surplus) were excluded, this figure would rise to 42 percent. 


** If 1866 were included, the figure would be 35 percent. 


million.) 


ment seems to have passed out of 
currency by informal, but unani- 
mous, agreement. It was no longer 
possible now to delude ourselves 
that we could rearm at our leisure, 
under a policy of “business as 
usual.” A White House request a 
few days later for another $18- 
billion in defense funds, raising the 
over-all budget to $75-billion, gave 
tangible expression to this convic- 
tion. And in mid-December it was 
tacitly incorporated in official policy 
when the President declared a na- 
tional emergency and when stabili- 
zation officials prepared to introduce 
economic controls which promised 
to approximate those of World War 
II in comprehensiveness. 

New decisions were called for 
now, not alone in the field of foreign 


(1866 produced a surplus of $37 


policy, but in the field of domestic 
economic policy. And in the latter 
area it seemed to be generally 
agreed that the key decision was the 
decision on how the expanded and 
accelerated rearmament program 
was to be financed. 

As noted earlier, the President 
had asked in July that the effort be 
carried out “without inflation” and 
Congress had accepted that as mean- 
ing a policy of pay-as-you-go. But 
there had been no further reference 
to the subject by the White House, 
and as the dimensions of the project 
continued to expand a cleavage of 
opinion began to appear among 
those who, back in July, had solidly 
supported the policy of financing 
entirely by taxation. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 128) 


MAJOR SOURCES OF FUNDS FOR FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES DURING THE DEFENSE 
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Banking leaders at the luncheon given by Houston banks. 
Left to right: Messrs. Bryan, Law, Adams, Dr. Stonier, 
Messrs. Doherty, McAshan, Greer 


The American Bankers Association is cooperating 
with the United States Treasury in a “bank mobiliza- 
tion week” program, sometime in March, which will 
call the attention of bank personnel, directors and 
business executives to the nation’s financial problems, 

It has long been recognized that banks play a special 
role in public education on these matters. A proper 
step in this direction, obviously, is to start educating 
at home—in the bank family. Specifically, the plan is 
to have clearinghouse groups in all parts of the country 
hold educational meetings during whatever week is se- 
lected. At these gatherings current fiscal issues will 
be discussed, with special emphasis on the distribution 
of U. 8. Savings Bonds as a means of anchoring the 
Federal debt against inflation. 

It is suggested that the meetings be patterned after 
a program held at Houston, Texas, on December 15, 
1950. The following article is a step-by-step outline of 
the “Houston Plan” for the guidance of clearinghouse 
associations and regional banking groups in organizing 
their own bank mobilization week programs. 


Anchoring the Federal Debt 


BANKER had the idea, the United States Treasury 

A contributed some suggestions, and then the 

Houston banks went to work on the mobilization 
program that became the Houston Plan. 

The banker was Francis Marion Law, chairman of 
the First National Bank in Houston and former presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Association. 

One day last September Mr. Law was in New York 
attending a conference on Savings Bonds. Present were 
the Treasury Advisory Committee, comprising one 
member from each Federal Reserve District, and the 
state chairmen of the Treasury’s Savings Bond Divi- 
sion. Lewis E. Pierson, New York banker, presided as 
chairman of the committee. 

During a discussion of future distribution of the 
securities Mr. Law, who is co-chairman of the Texas 
Savings Bond Committee, suggested that it would be 
effective if every bank held a clinic which could bring 
to bank personnel accurate current information about 
national financial problems, with emphasis on the Sav- 
ings Bond program. This suggestion was favorably re- 
ceived, and was later taken up in the Savings Bond 
Division and with the Treasury. It was decided to in- 
vite Houston to conduct a pilot program that would 
demonstrate the practicability of the idea, with a view 
to asking all banks to follow suit. 

At a meeting of the Houston Clearing House As- 


Part of a current Savings Bond advertisement, which typifies 
the theme that is being used in the Treasury’s promotion 
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sociation, attended by top management of the city’s 27 
banks, it was unanimously agreed to accept the Wash- 
ington invitation, and a committee of five bankers, 
headed by Mr. Law, was appointed to draft and carry 
out a program. Other members were L. R. Bryan, Jr., 
Second National Bank; Harris McAshan, South Texas 
National; R. P. Doherty, National Bank of Commerce; 
and W. Neal Greer, Citizens State. 


“You Build for your own 


and your country’s future 


when you save...” 


BENJAMIN F. FAIRLESS 


President, U. S. Steel Corporation 


“A free economy, such as ours, is built on the savings of the people. And the 
future security of America depends on the initiative and the growth of every 
citizen. We in U. S. Steel encourage our employees to join the Payroll Savings 
Plan, and we are proud that the National Tube Company, one of our subsidi- 
aries, was the first of the large industrial companies of the nation in 1950 to 
have more than 80% of its employees participating. Remember, you build for 
your own and your country's future when you save.” 


Mr. Fairless is not expressing a personal opinion, nor is he 
speaking for other far-seeing executives when he tells you 
P 


bought U.S. Savings Bonds and are buying them every 
month on the easy, automatic Payroll Savings Plan Their 
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The clearinghouse emphasized that the object was to 
inform bank personnel accurately and completely 
about the Treasury’s bond program, particularly the 
payroll deduction plan. Bank personnel, it was said, 
should not only know about bonds so as to be able to 
answer intelligently the public’s questions about them, 
put should also realize the necessity for telling the 
bond story to the staff members’ business contacts and 
personal friends. 

Each clearinghouse member pledged itself to hold, 
within its own family circle, a clinic which would in- 
form employees on Savings Bonds and the payroll plan. 

The committee organized immediately and drafted a 


program for presentation to the banks. Expanding the 
original concept, it recommended that Friday, Decem- 
ber 15, be the day for three events: 

(1) A mass meeting of all Houston bank personnel 
at a local theater at 8 A.M. 

(2) A luncheon at a hotel for bank directors and 
other key business executives. 

(3) Individual clinics, to be held at 2:30 P.M., at 
each of the banks, including nonmembers of the 
clearinghouse. 

It was agreed that the committee would ask each 
bank present to: 

(1) Notify each staff member of the mass meeting. 


The People and the Debt 


Here are excerpts from the address made by Dr. Harold 
Stonier, executive manager of the American Bankers 
Association, at the Houston banks’ luncheon for business- 
men on December 15, 1950: 


Francine is not a dramatic thing in war. It is not 

so dramatic as the heroic exploits of our men in the 
mountains of Korea. Back of this heroism and sacrifice 
is the production of munitions and equipment, and this 
must be financed. Financing defense production is the 
purpose for which we are mobilized here today. We are 
here to rally the banks again to do the job they did in 
the last war with the help of industry in thousands of 
communities. ... 

War means debt. Our national debt, which started at 
about $50-billion in 1941, is now about $257-billion. 
Twenty years ago most any economist, businessman, or 
banker would have told you that no government could 
carry a debt of $257-billion without becoming an eco- 
nomic dictatorship. It did not seem possible, yet it was 
accomplished. 

I think the national debt was built very wisely. First 
of all, the groundwork for that debt was to sell as many 
of the obligations of the Government as possible among 
the rank and file of the people. About 85-million people 
related themselves to the war by buying Savings Bonds at 
a few dollars a week. And today, long after the war, $57- 
billion of these bonds are held by the public. This amounts 
to almost one-fourth of the total debt. These bonds are 
not bought and sold in the open market; they are not a 
basis of inflation. . .. 

War can cost us hundreds of billions of dollars, but so 
long as a large part of the increased debt is held by the 
rank and file of people—in $25, $50 or $100 denomina- 
tions—we can preserve this country and its enterprise 
system without economic dictatorship. 

It is going to be harder for industry to keep its per- 
sonnel interested in buying Savings Bonds than it was 
during the last war. Income taxes are going to be heavier. 
They are probably going to cut into the wage earners as 
never before. But world war, in spite of all that has been 
said, cannot be- financed entirely by taxation. It sounds 
like the answer to all our problems to finance the war 
by taxation alone, but if we tried to do this literally we 
would not have an enterprise system left after the war. 
The national debt is the fundamental consideration in 
our economic life. It is the rock upon which the Soviet 


regime thinks it can break up our ship of state. A very 
large part of this debt must be carried by the rank and 
file of the people, or the debt will break us. A good job 
has been done in building and managing our present na- 
tional debt. 

There has been too much talk about the depreciated 
purchasing power of the dollar. Had so large a part of 
the national debt not been placed and kept in the hands of 
many millions of people, there would have been very 
little chance of maintaining even the present purchasing 
power of the dollar... . Let us not “run down” the dollar. 
It is still our great weapon of defense and offense. Let 
us do what we can do now to combat the causes of any 
further inflation. 

In selling these bonds we encourage saving. We cannot 
have genuine prosperity without work and without sav- 

The 1952 budget will probably show a deficit of sev- 
eral billion, depending on how much can be raised through 
taxation. But whatever the deficit is, it ought to be 
financed largely by sales of bonds to the rank and file of 
the people. In the same way that Houston is mobilizing 
itself, the Treasury Department hopes that all other com- 
munities will mobilize, and that this campaign will be 
carried on throughout the country. 

Times of war or impending war are times of criticism. 
“If only the Government had done this or had done that 

.”’ we often hear. It would be easy today to point 
out the errors that have been made, but criticism is no 
excuse for inaction. This nation is up against it now; 
America is on the spot. This is a war for survival. The 
shooting war has been definitely under way for the past 
six months. It is going to grow, because war grows on 
war. We must win this war, for if we do not, our system 
of government and business is going to be a subject for 
discussion in concentration camps and the discussion will 
be very academic at that... . 

There is a time for strife and opposition, and that is 
the way it should be. But there is also a time to work to- 
gether to meet the future that faces us. We can go along 
this pathway of time only once. This is our job, and it 
means our future. We will win this war. But beyond 
that, we want to be sure that we are doing it right from 
the standpoint of financing, so that we shall not have an 
economic dictatorship after the war. Our country has 
always been a forward-looking country. It is tomorrow 
that we are always building today. That is the real, the 
typical spirit of America. 
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Make it plain that attendance was a must. The meeting 
would adjourn promptly at 8:30 A.M. 

(2) Request each officer and staff member having 
public contacts to attend the afternoon clinic in his or 
her bank. Attendance was again a must. 

(3) Join with other presidents in an invitation to 
bank directors and other businessmen to the luncheon 
as guests of the clearinghouse. 

It was decided that the only speaker for the morning 
mass meeting and the luncheon would be Dr. Harold 
Stonier, executive manager of the American Bankers 
Association, New York. 

The president of each bank was asked to arrange the 
program for his own institution’s family clinic. Each 
bank was also requested to appoint a secretary to 
record the proceedings of the clinic and send a report 
to the manager of the clearinghouse. It was suggested 
that the clinics be panel discussions conducted by 
leaders chosen from the bank staff. The maximum dura- 
tion of this meeting should be two hours—less, if 
possible. 

On December 8—just a week before Bank Mobiliza- 
tion Day—the committee sent a letter to clearinghouse 
members calling attention to the coming program and 
outlining the three suggested meetings. Other details, 
2s mentioned above, were also set forth. It was em- 
phasized that plans for the family clinics could be made 
by the banks to fit their own wishes. 

On December 12 Mr. Law, for the committee, sent the 
Houston bank presidents this letter: 


We are ready for the show down. Friday, December 15, 
is the big day. Top brass from the Treasury Department 


in Washington and Dr. Harold Stonier from New York 
City will be here as guests and observers. If our 27 banks 
whole-heartedly cooperate in our program it will be re. 
produced in every city and town in the whole nation as 
the Houston Plan. 

We again earnestly ask that each bank see to ii that 
their personnel from top to bottom attends the bank 
meeting at the Majestic Theatre at 8 o’clock Friday morn- 
ing. This meeting will last less than 30 minutes. 

We also earnestly ask that each bank hold its own fam. 
ily clinic sometime during Friday afternoon and send a 
report of the meeting to Mr. Rentzel at the Houston Na. 
tional Bank. 

This program is for our country’s sake and let us each 
give our very best. 


Mr. Law personally called each of the 27 banks in 
the Houston area, stressing the December 15 program. 
He felt, he said, that it was of such great importance 
that he had divided the banks among his vice-presidents 
and asked each to make personal calls on the banks to 
make sure that the importance of the December 15 
events was understood. 

On December 13 Mr. Law sent this night letter to 
each bank: 


ALL BANKS SHOWING FULL COOPERATION IN 
FRIDAY’S PLANS (STOP) BEAR DOWN PLEASE ON 
HAVING FULL ATTENDANCE OF YOUR PERSONNEL 
AT MAJESTIC THEATRE FRIDAY MORNING AT EIGHT 
AND ON HAVING YOUR OWN BANK CLINIC FRIDAY 
AFTERNOON (STOP) MY SINCERE THANKS (SIGNED) 


Meanwhile, the bank presidents had followed up with 
letters to their own staffs. Here, as a sample, is the 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 149) 


An employee clinic at the South Main State Bank, Houston 
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The President said goodbye to Gen. 
Eisenhower, as the military leader of the 
Atlantic Pact nations left for Europe 
on a survey mission. On his observa- 
tions abroad, as reported to the Presi- 
dent, will greatly depend the outcome 
of the current heated debate on U. S. 
policy 


Debate—but Late 


Here, for the record, is a collec- 
tion of views which might be en- 
titled “What They Really Said.” 
Public utterances often go through 
a period of distortion, and in this 
case the ordeal seems to have been 
far more severe than usual. 

It is to be hoped that this debate 
will act intellectually like Gresham’s 
Law in reverse, the good ideas driv- 
ing out the bad, of which we have 
had plenty—plenty, that is. 


Mr. Truman— 


Tue threat of world conquest by 
Soviet Russia endangers our liberty 
and endangers the kind of world in 
which the free spirit of man can 
survive. This threat is aimed at all 
peoples who strive to win or defend 
their own freedom and national in- 
dependence. 

Indeed, the state of our nation is 
in great part the state of our friends 
and allies throughout the world. The 
gun that points at them points at us, 
also. 

The threat is a total threat, and 
the danger is a common danger. 

All free nations are exposed, and 
all are in peril. Their only security 
lies in banding together. No one na- 
tion can find protection in a selfish 


Search for a safe haven from the 
storm. * * 
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Our own national security is 
deeply involved with that of the 
other free nations. While they need 
our support, we equally need theirs. 
Our national safety would be gravely 
prejudiced if the Soviet Union were 
to succeed in harnessing to its war 
machine the resources and the man- 
power of the free nations on the bor- 
ders of its empire. * * * 

The Soviet Union does not have to 
attack the United States to secure 
domination of the world. It can 
achieve its ends by isolating us and 
swallowing up all our allies. There- 
fore, even if we were craven enough 
to abandon our ideals, it would be 
disastrous for us to withdraw from 
the community of free nations. * * * 

First, we shall have to extend eco- 
nomic assistance, where it can be 
effective. The best way to stop sub- 
version by the Kremlin is to strike 
at the roots of social injustice and 
economic disorder. * * * 

Second, we shall need to continue 
our military assistance to countries 
which want to defend themselves. 

The heart of our common defense 
effort is the North Atlantic commu- 
nity. The defense of Europe is the 
basis for the defense of the whole 
free world—ourselves included. Next 
to the United States, Europe is the 
largest workshop of the world. * * * 

Our North Atlantic treaty part- 


HARRIS & EWING 


ners have strict systems of univer- 
sal military training. Several have 
recently increased the term of ser- 
vice. All have taken measures to 
improve the quality of training. 
Forces are being trained and ex- 
panded as rapidly as the necessary 
arms and equipment can be supplied 
from their factories and ours. Our 
North Atlantic treaty partners, to- 
gether, are building armies bigger 
than our own. * * * 

As the third part of our program, 
we will continue to work for peace- 
ful settlements of international dis- 
putes. We will support the United 
Nations and remain loyal to the 
great principles of international co- 
operation laid down in its Charter. 

We are willing, as we have always 
been, to negotiate honorable settle- 
ments with the Soviet Union. But 
we will not engage in appeasement. 


Mr. Hoover— 


I NOW propose certain principles 
and action. 

First. The foundation of our na- 
tional policies must be to preserve 
for the world this Western Hemis- 
phere Gibraltar of Western Civiliz- 
ation. 

Second. We can, without any mea- 
sure of doubt, with our own air and 
naval forces, hold the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans with one frontier on 
Britain (if she wishes to cooperate) ; 
the other, on Japan, Formosa and 
the Philippines. We can hold open 
the sea lanes for our supplies. I de- 
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votedly hope that a maximum of co- 
operation can be established between 
the British Commonwealth and our- 
selves. 

Third. To do this we should arm 
our air and naval forces to the teeth. 
We have little need for large armies 
unless we are going to Europe or 
China. We should give Japan her 
independence and aid her in arms to 
defend herself. We should stiffen the 
defenses of our Pacific frontier in 
Formosa and the Philippines. We 
can protect this island chain by our 
sea and air power. 

Fourth. We could, after initial 
outlays for more air and navy equip- 
ment, greatly reduce our expendi- 
tures, balance our budget and free 
ourselves from the dangers of infla- 
tion and economic degeneration. 

Fifth. If we toil and sacrifice as 
the President has so well asked, we 
can continue aid to the hungry of 
the world. Out of our productivity, 
we can give aid to other nations 
when they have already displayed 
spirit and strength in defense 
against communism. We have the 
stern duty to work and sacrifice to 
do it. 

Sixth. We should have none of 
appeasement. Morally there is no 
appeasement of communism. Ap- 
peasement contains more dangers 
than Dunkerques. We want no more 
Teherans and Yaltas. We can re- 
trieve a battle but. we cannot re- 
trieve an appeasement. We are grate- 
ful that President Truman has de- 
nounced such a course. 

Seventh. We are not blind to the 
need to preserve Western Civiliza- 
tion on the Continent of Europe or 
to our cultural and religious ties to 
it. But the prime obligation of de- 
fense of Western Continental Europe 
rests upon the nations of Europe. 
The test is whether they have the 
spiritual force, the will and accept- 
ance of unity among them by their 
own volition. America cannot create 
their spiritual forces; we cannot buy 
them with money. 

You can search all the history of 
mankind and there is no parallel to 
the effort and sacrifice we have made 
to elevate their spirit and to achieve 
their unity. To this date it has 
failed. Their minds are confused 
with fears and disunities. They ex- 
clude Spain, although she has the 
will and means to fight. They higgle 
with Germany, although she is their 
frontier. They vacillate in the belief 
that they are in little danger and the 
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The Ohio Senator 


hope to avoid again being a theatre 
of wer. 

To warrant our further aid they 
should show they have spiritual 
strength and unity to avail them- 
selves of their own resources. But 
it must be far more than pacts, con- 
ferences, paper promises and declar- 
ations. Today it must express itself 
in organized and equipped combat 
divisions of such huge numbers as 
would erect a sure dam against the 
red flood. And that before we land 
another man or another dollar on 
their shores. Otherwise we shall be 
inviting another Korea. That would 
be a calamity to Europe as well as 

These policies I have suggested 
would be no isolationism. Indeed 
they are the opposite. They would 
avoid rash involvement of our mili- 
tary forces in hopeless campaigns. 
They do not relieve us of working 
to our utmost. They would preserve 
a stronghold of Christian civiliza- 
tion in the world against any per- 
adventure. * * * 


Gen. Eisenhower— 


I APPROACH my present task in full 
awareness that no amount of out- 
side aid alone could defend Europe. 
Moreover, although the North At- 
lantic Treaty nations have now un- 
dertaken a great cooperative enter- 
prise for their common security, it 
is obvious that each must still con- 
tinue the hard core of its own de- 
fense. 

In the great heritage of Europe, 
in the genius and productivity of 
its people must be found the will, 


the moral strength and much of the 
means to build defenses behind 
which its children may prosper and 
live in peace. These are the children 
of Europe, not just of Holland, Italy, 
France or other nations. 


Mr. Taft— 


Ws see now the beginning of an 
agreement to send a specified num- 
ber of American troops to Europe 
without that question ever having 
been discussed in the Congress of 
the United States. The Atlantic Pact 
may have committed us to send 
arms to the other members of the 
pact, but no one ever maintained 
that it committed us to send many 
American troops to Europe. 

More and more it has become cus- 
tomary to make agreements instead 
of treaties thus by-passing the 
power intended to be conferred on 
the Senate to pass on the wisdom 
of important priciples of foreign 
policy. It is still fashionable to meet 
any criticism by cries of isolationism 
just as Mr. Hoover’s recent speech 
has been treated. Criticisms are met 
by the calling of names rather than 
by intelligent debate. * * * 

I do not myself see any conclusive 
evidence that (the Russians) expect 
to start a war with the United States. 
And certainly I see no reason for a 
general panic on the assumption that 
they will do so. We have clearly 
notified them that any attack in 
Europe upon the United Nations 
means a third World War, and we 
are obligated to enter such a war 
under the terms of the Atlantic Pact. 

In the present crisis where the 
entire world is threatened by the 
Communist menace, the United Na- 
tions has proved that it is not only 
an utterly ineffective weapon to 
check military aggression but that 
it is actually a trap for those na- 
tions which rely upon it as an or- 
ganization to secure action against 
aggressors. * * * 

What then, should be our military 
policy in preparation for a possible 
attack by Russia on ourselves or on 
our allies? Our first consideration 
must be defense of America. * * * 
It seems obvious that the immediate 
problem of defending this country 
depends upon control of the sea and 
control of the air. * * * 

Whether war can be ended by air 
power alone may be open to ques 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 136) 
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The House (above) and Senate of the 82d Congress moved into newly refurbished chambers 


Congress Receives a New 10-Point Program 


HE kind of economy that will 
[x operated and financed in the 

United States during most of 
1951 is tied up in the three great 
issues that will probably dominate 
most of the first session of the 82nd 
Congress. These issues are foreign 


policy, fiscal and control 
policy. 

Meanwhile, some facets of the 
economy have become a little clearer. 
Thus President Truman, in his 10- 
point program, assigned a greater 
role to industrial expansion than was 
generally expected. Industry must 
produce enough to equip U. S. 
troops and allied troops; it must 
provide arms for the peoples of the 
Near and Far East, and at the same 
time it must build up a reserve of 
military equipment and enlarge 
vastly its capacity to produce for a 
long period of international tension 
and to prepare the U. S. for total 
mobilization production at any time. 


policy, 
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This would seem to indicate that 
whether through the route of V- 
loans or otherwise, the banking busi- 
ness will be financing production and 
industrial capacity in a staggering 
volume. 

As anticipated, cut-backs in in- 
dustrial production for civilian uses 
are becoming a day-to-day reality— 
and so will the financing of produc- 
tion and sale of consumer durables. 

Government has once more tapped 
the reliable banking world to carry 
on a large share of the job not only 
of handling but of promoting the 
sale of E and related bonds to help 
absorb some of the billions of funds 
which will be poured into the econ- 
omy by deficit spending. 

One branch of government, the 
Federal Reserve Board, would like 
to use the banks as a mechanism to 
retard inflation. The Board would 
like Congress to legislate higher re- 
serve requirements for member 


banks. This the Board desires in or- 
der to curtail bank lending. 

From now on banks also will be 
financing housing construction in ex- 
panding volume in areas of new de- 
fense industrial concentration. 


President and "Re-examinaton™ 


If the foreign policy “re-examina- 
tionists” were able to effect a modi- 
fication of the Government’s foreign 
policy commitments, the entire econ- 
omy, of course, would be affected. 
However, the objectives of the re- 
examinations are not primarily di- 
rected as easing mobilization bur- 
dens or preparing for or preventing 
war. 

Actually the “re-examinationists” 
assert that the U. S. does not have 
the capacity, real or potential, to 
restrain the advance of military 
communism in Europe, the Near and 
Far East, and Africa, all at one 
time. 
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‘es only way we can avoid seri- 

ous inflation in the face of a mili- 
tary and world aid program is to 
recognize that as a nation we 
must pay as we go. Not only must 
the nation, including all individ- 
uals, be willing to support a tax 
program to pay in money for 
these things, but we must be will- 
ing to support a work program 
that will produce them. 


—C. E. WILSON, president, 
General Motors Corporation 


They also believe that many 
Americans likewise doubt the ca- 
pacity of their country to make good 
on all its commitments. They feel 
that if, after a debate, the Govern- 
ment settled on a more restricted 
scope of commitments this would 
produce a foreign policy which would 
have wide appeal for its practica- 
bility. 

The President, however, under- 
scored his adamant opposition to re- 
examination, in the annual message 
on the State of the Union. “All free 
nations are exposed and all are in 
peril,’ Mr. Truman stated. “Their 
only security lies in banding to- 
gether. No one nation can find pro- 
tection in a selfish search for a safe 
haven from the storm.” 


Long Debate Likely 


In view of the President’s tena- 
cious insistence upon the acceptance 
of his foreign policy program as a 
whole, a long and bitter debate this 
year is almost inescapable. It might, 
however, be submerged by some 
fresh military crisis. In that case 
the arguing might stop while the 
nation figuratively digs itseif out. 

Mr. Truman placed foreign eco- 
nomic aid at the top of his list of 
measures to contain communism. He 
particularly stressed the need for 
building up the living standards of 
the millions of Africa, Asia, and the 
Near East. 

The President’s Point IV program 
is the phase of foreign policy most 
unpopular with Congress. Many 
Congressmen think that while the 
U. S. is trying frantically to arm 
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itself and its allies, it can dispense 
with “bathtubs for the Ethiopians.” 


Mr. Truman Holds Initiative 


In this great debate on foreign 
policy, Mr. Truman holds the initia- 
tive. As Commander-in-Chief he has 
the power to order forces from Ber- 
lin to Timbuktu, and initially, at 
least, Mr. Truman made it clear that 
he did not feel that he had to con- 
sult Congress before disposing 
troops around the world. 

If Congress should disagree about 
the dispatch of troops to some far 
area, its primary recourse would be 
to withhold appropriations for their 
maintenance. This might prove to 
be impractical, particularly if the 
troops were in danger of being shot 
at. 

Under the Constitution the Presi- 
dent also holds the initiative in mak- 
ing foreign policy and negotiating 
agreements. Fewer and fewer agree- 
ments are being submitted to the 
Senate for confirmation. 

A major disaster to large U. S. 
forces might so arouse public opin- 
ion as to effect a change in foreign 
policy, a change which the Adminis- 
tration then might be willing to 
make. Or, contrariwise, if more 
U. S. troops are stationed in Ger- 
many and this results in open war- 


fare with the Russians themselves, 
then any possibility of “re-examina- 
tion” would become academic. 


Budget Outlays 

The principal “re-examination” 
which Mr. Truman has made of any 
major policy in the last month is 
boosting projected budgetary out- 
lays to a total of around $72-bil- 
lion, with all forms of military ex. 
penditures to nearly $49-billion. He 
estimated revenues under existing 
tax laws at $55.1-billion, leaving a 
deficit, through no additional taxa- 
tion, of $1.6-billion. The President 
declared himself in favor of addi- 
tional taxes to close this entire 
budgetary gap. 

The President also indicated, how- 
ever, that his expenditures estimate 
was most tentative and would prob- 
ably be altered by later events. 

He has asked Congress: for au- 
thority, while estimating actual ex- 
penditures of only about $72-bil- 
lion, for the Government to spend, 
to contract to spend, or to pay for 
past contract authorizations, to a 
total of $94.5-billion. 

Hence, there is now a boost from 
the $30-billion in military outlays 
contemplated before the Chinese 
communists entered the war to a 
figure about 70 percent above that. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 106) 


Key figures in the alphabetical defense mobilization line-up along the Potomac. 

Left to right, Gen. Lucius D. Clay, special assistant to Charles E. Wilson, who is 

director of the Office of Defense Mobilization; William H. Harrison, head of the 

Defense Production Administration; Mr. Wilson; and Sidney Weinberg, another 
special assistant to Mr. Wilson 
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They Are the Bank 


This article outlines the four-year- 
old program of employee relations 
carried on by the Manufacturers 
Trust Company of New York. 
Smaller as well as large banks may 
find the idea adaptable to their own 
uses, and for this reason Manufac- 
turers and BANKING pass it along. 


GROUP of people from the five 
A boroughs of New York and 

sundry suburbs had dinner “in 
town” the other evening. As parties 
go in Gotham it wasn’t a big affair 
—but there was a sizable idea be- 
hind it. And for the 50 folks present 
it rated as the Party of the Year. 

They were the staff of the Manu- 
facturers Trust Company branch at 
Broadway and 144th Street, and 
they were dining, as guests of the 
bank’s top management, to celebrate 
a special occasion. Their branch had 
just been awarded the President’s 
Gold Cup, given annually by the 
President’s, Committee on Employee 
Relations to the office adjudged most 
outstanding in the promotion of staff 
welfare and esprit de corps. 

This committee is an unusual 
group—one is tempted to say it’s 
unique. Each year the five officer 
members visit every branch (the 
bank now has 108 branches with 
5,200 employees), meet with the 
staffs, listen to their suggestions for 
better working conditions and effi- 
ciency, and then recommend neces- 
sary changes. “Recommend” is the 
right word, for the program oper- 
ates through the bank’s normal ad- 
ministrative channels. However, the 
committee, fully supported by 
Charles C, Clough, administrative 
vice-president and director, and the 
other members of top management, 
gets what it wants. 

Its biggest achievement is the 
stimulation of that highly important 
but often elusive spirit which makes 
abank man or woman feel: “I’m not 
working for the bank—I’m part of 
the bank.” 

But there are other impressively 
practical results. This executive- 
staff liaison has established stand- 
ards for working conditions in the 
Offices. It has been able to move at 
least two branches to larger, better 
quarters. It has brought many phys- 
improvements, adjusted many 
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“situations,” healed many irritations 
—sometimes such important minor 
grievances as “The officer in charge 
never says good morning to us.” (He 
does, now.) Every branch benefits 
according to its needs. No reason- 
able request is turned down, except 
those impossible of fulfillment be- 
cause of circumstances beyond the 
bank’s control—legal and protective 
restrictions, or inability to get equip- 
ment or space. It should be added 
that few unreasonable requests have 
been made. And in only one open 
meeting at a branch has a salary 
question arisen in three years. 

Statistics provide interesting evi- 
dence of what has happened since 
the program started four years ago. 
The first year 478 requests, in 30 
categories, were made by the em- 
ployees in the 76 branches then oper- 
ated. The next year the number 
was 100. In 1950 it dropped to 50; 
in 34 of the offices nobody offered a 
suggestion. 


Peruars the first question that 
pops into mind is, “What sort of 
things does the staff ask for?” 
BANKING put the query to Assistant 
Comptroller Stephen F. Casko, mem- 
ber of the committee and its spokes- 
man at the interview which pro- 
vided the material for this article. 
Mr. Casko (by the way, he’s an 


alumnus of The Graduate School of 
Banking) went to a file and extract- 
ed a handful of papers. 

“Here,” he said, “is the record.” 

It showed that on the committee’s 
first swing around the branches in 
1947-48, the largest number of re- 
quests, 65, was for new operating 
equipment. At that time, remember, 
the mechanical aids to banking were 
still scarce, and banks everywhere 
were getting along as best they 
could until postwar supply caught 
up with demand. The committee ex- 
plained this situation and assured 
the staff people that they’d get the 
stuff when it was available. 

There have been numerous re- 
quests for improvement in rest and 
recreation rooms. Some staffers like 
to bring their lunches, and accom- 
modations weren’t available in all 
the branches. That first year, Mr. 
Casko said, the committee bought 38 
electric stoves and 37 refrigerators. 

Better lighting and better ventila- 
tion have also been requested fre- 
quently. It isn’t always easy to cor- 
rect these conditions promptly or 
fully, but the committee does its 
best. 

Repairs to equipment, redecora- 
tion of branches, improved heating 
and storage facilities, expansion of 
work space, soundproofing — these 
are among the other things that 
came up early in the committee’s 
work. But in several categories 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 95) 


This is the branch staff that won the President’s Gold Cup for 1950. Holding 
the trophy is Matthew McKenney, officer in charge. Next to him is Manufac- 
turers’ president, Henry C. Von Elm. The bank’s administrative board and 
the President’s Committee on Employee Relations are also in the picture 
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Time to Tighten Our Time Belts 


By DICK ERICSON (Adapted from an idea by DONALD A. LAIRD) 


"You wake up in the morning, and lo! your purse is magically filled with twenty-four hours of the 
magic tissue of the universe of your life. No one can take it from you. It is uneatable. No one 
receives either more or less than you receive. Waste your infinitely precious commodity as much as 
you will, and the supply will never be withheld from you. Moreover, you cannot draw on the future. 


Impossible to get into debt. You can only waste the passing moment. You cannot waste tomorrow; 
it is kept for you.'"—Arnold Bennett 


One time-waster—because it makes con- A desk facing an entrance also encourages 
centration difficult—is poor office arrange- shifts of attention. Merely turning the desk 


ment. For example, a desk beside a win- around would help its occupant concentrate on 
dow may invite wool-gathering and rub- his work 


ber-necking 


Intermittent noises are enemies of concentration— Movement is an enemy of concentration. The per- 
and time-wasters. Out-of-the-ordinary noises are son who has to concentrate should not be near the 
the worst distractors. Don't bang drawers, drop water fountain, or on the route to it. Executives 
books, whistle, yawn, or talk unnecessarily who have visitors should be located where the 
latter will not have to parade through work rooms 
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Knick-knacks which clutter a desk-top encourage 

mind wandering rather than concentration. They 

may be the object of hours of absent-minded 
study and observation 


<7 


Day-dreaming is a good example of self- 

distraction, or self-interruption. This can 

be avoided by sticking to the present task 
until it is done 


Chronic interrupters are office pests and serious 

time-wasters. When you have to interrupt some- 

one, don't just barge in as soon as you think 

of it. Wait for him to show signs of a break 
in his work 


Sex may also be a distraction—as rep- 

resented by style of clothing, perfumes, 

and other adornments that Geant the 
mind away from work 


Another time-waster is the person 

who has flights of ideas. He (or she) 

digresses from his goal and goes off 

on tangents. His thinking is random 

rather than purposive. He engages 
in quantities of “small talk" 
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The Course of World Affairs 


HERBERT BRATTER 


This month the author opens his 
story with an interview with Sena- 
tor Robert A. Taft of Ohio, whose 
recent utterances have brought so 
much attention (see Debate—But 
Late, page 40 of this issue). 


ITH reference to ERP, Presi- 
dent Truman in his annual 
message to Congress cited 
the enormous contribution which 
the Marshall Plan has made to the 
Continent’s industrial and, hence, 
military strength. For comment 
your correspondent sought out Sen- 
ator Robert A. Taft of Ohio. 
“ECA has accomplished quite a 
bit,” the Republican legislator ob- 
served,” but as good results could 
have been accomplished for very 
much less money. They have been 
spreading dollars all over the world 
with lavish hands. That’s what I 
object to in Point IV. We just broad- 
cast that any country can get a 
dozen or so American experts who 
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will then excite their cupidity for 
American dollars. 

“My policy as to economic aid,” 
continued the Senator, “has always 
been the same. My theory is that 
we should aid friendly countries, but 
the amount of the aid should be lim- 
ited and it should be extended only 
on their request and only for spe- 
cific, worth-while projects and pur- 
poses. Before the war we had such 
a policy in making Export-Import 
Bank loans; for example, in the loan 
for the Brazilian steel industry. 

“Before the war I suggested that 
we set aside a budget for foreign 
loans and gifts. I’d be in favor of 
winding up the ECA right now and 
turning over to the ECA recipient 
countries the money presently en- 
visaged for ERP’s fourth year. I 
would provide, however, that it be 
devoted only to economically useful 
projects.” 

There might be some exceptions 
from this policy, the Senator con- 


ceded. Italy, for example, might 
need a certain amount of help in the 
form of foodstuffs. However you 
look at it, in view of the steadily 
growing population of many needy 
countries, U. S. foreign aid is a 
short-run device, Mr. Taft stated. 
Raising the standard of living of the 
world is a very long-run proposition. 

“T agree with Mr. Truman that the 
ERP has done a great deal to in- 
crease Europe’s industrial strength, 
but if there had never been an ERP 
the European countries would have 
still made substantial progress,” 
Senator Taft added. Asked who 
would administer any foreign aid 
program after ECA is wound up, Mr. 
Taft said: “I wouldn’t mind turning 
the whole thing over to the Export- 
Import Bank to run. At least we 
would have a chance of getting away 
from the State Department view 
that we should give away millions 
and billions just to create goodwill. 
You don’t create goodwill that way.” 
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Investment Guaranties 


As for investment guaranties, 
which have been suggested as part 
of the Point IV program, the Ohio 
Senator is rather skeptical. “I’d not 
say no to that, but guaranties should 
be very severely restricted. Guaran- 
ties of currency convertibility are 
merely guaranties of other countries’ 
financial policies. They really create 
loans to the country concerned. 
Guaranties against loss of invest- 
ments through confiscation could 
serve aS an inducement to such con- 
fiscation of our private investments 
abroad. And when the assets are 


taken over by Uncle Sam it may be 
more difficult than ever to obtain 
redress.” 

From now on, foreign economic 
aid is sure to take the form of mili- 
tary support to our allies in the 
North Atlantic region. When you 
send steel to such countries, the 
Senator pointed out, it is a matter 
of indifference whether you call it 
economic or military aid. The eco- 
nomic effect is the same. 

“What about the ITO?” we asked 
the Senator. “Isn’t that needed as 
a supplement to our other efforts of 
international economic coopera- 
tion ?” 


ITO “Indefinite” 


“T think the ITO proposal was the 
most indefinite economic commit- 
ment I ever saw,” Mr. Taft replied. 
“Under it we had all the obligations. 
‘Outs’ were provided for all other 
countries.” 

“Wasn’t the ITO to be an indis- 
pensable adjunct to the Bretton 
Woods Fund?” we inquired. 

“The Fund idea was wrong from 
the start,” tue Senator stated, “and 
I was always against it. It was just 
a way of handing out dollars. So 
far as I know the Fund has largely 


TURMOIL INTENSIFIED 


The American people, distressed and alarmed over 
.the course of world affairs, are divided and cross-di- 
vided into bitterly arguing groups, each firmly con- 
vinced that it alone has the answer to guide the coun- 
try to safety and survival. Even while a wartime econ- 
omy is being imposed, with the full approval of the 
people, the President is under sharp attack for having 
led the country into the Korean war without consult- 
ing Congress and for military commitments the Admin- 
istration is assumed to have made in Europe. There 
have been signs of Presidential stress and strain. Wash- 
ington, the American Institute of Public Opinion finds, 
has been lagging well behind the public in defense 
preparations. Only three weeks before Korea the Presi- 
dent disagreed with a poll reflecting war anxiety and 
gave it as his view that “the world is closer to peace 
now than it has been in the last five years.” 

International as well as domestic trade is coming 
more and more under governmental control. The sup- 


“Do we have anything to do with the Marshall Plan?” 
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failed to accomplish its purposes.” 


ply and allocation of scarce raw materials has been 
under discussion with the OEEC and other govern- 
ments. Natural rubber imports have already been made 


,a Government monopoly here. A broad list of export 


manufactures also is expected to come under official 
control. Thus the long-standing Washington goal of 
multilateral trade without discrimination, for which 
we have paid other countries time and again with gifts 
and loans, will be given another push toward posterity. 


ADMINISTRATION'S PLANS 


Herbert Hoover’s speech came when the Administra- 
tion reportedly had readied plans for spending abroad 
as much as $20-billion annually. Since then a major 
cut in the recommended total is believed to have been 
made. The budget tells the story. 

In his State-of-the-Union message President Truman 
referred only in general terms to carrying forward 
Point IV and other economic aid to the Near East, 
Africa, Asia and Europe. When he reported how the 
Marshall Plan had strengthened the productive strength 
of Europe, a wave of applause swept the Democratic 
side of the crowded House chamber. “We will support 
the UN and remain loyal to the great principles of 
international cooperation laid down in its charter,” 
Mr. Truman affirmed. And he had a few words to say 
for “our good neighbors in this hemisphere,” where 
we are expected to supply most of the capital needed 
to expand output of more essential materials. 


INTERNATIONAL LOANS 


The Export-Import Bank has advised the press of its 
“pleasure” at the creation of the Brazilian-American 
Joint Commission for Economic Development, a Point IV 
measure. Also, it announces that Mexico has arranged 
for the use of $31-million out of the $150-million the 
Bank authorized in favor of Nacional Financiera last 
August. Another $35-million has been authorized for 
Israel for agricultural purposes....The World Bank 
late in December lent $2,600,000 to Colombia for elec- 
tric power development. Uruguay has not yet ratified 
the $33-million loan agreement signed at the World 
Bank in August. The Pakistan Embassy announces 
that the leader of the World Bank’s mission to that 
country, George Burgess, “saw in the people of Pakistan 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 151) 
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Six Ways 


Mr. HERRICK is chairman of the 
Committee on Education, California 
Bankers Association, and advertis- 
ing manager of the Security-First 
National Bank of Los Angeles. 


SIX-POINT program for increas- 
A ing public knowledge of the 
American economic system and 
its advantages has been adopted by 
the California Bankers Association. 
The program’s adoption follows a 
comprehensive and detailed study of 
the problem, begun nearly two years 
ago. The first step in the study was 
the collecting of printed matter of 
popular character, already available 
in California, dealing with the 
American economic system. The col- 
lection numbered hundreds of book- 
lets and pamphlets issued by eco- 
nomic foundations, trade groups, and 
individual corporations. The total 
was very impressive. 

An appraisal and classification of 
the material showed that efforts 
were being made to reach every 
group — employees, stockholders, 
public schools, churches, etc. How- 
ever, the study showed the bulk of 
the printed matter along economic 
lines to be directed at factory em- 
ployees. This group, in California, is 
very influential. Nevertheless, it does 
not overshadow the large agricul- 
tural interests of the state. The 
committee found work with the 
schools to be greatly varied with 
respect to geographical location. In 
some sections, an immense amount 
of material was being supplied to 
schools, in others none. The same 
situation applied to other groups, 
notably the clergy. 

The third step in the study was 
the issuing of invitations to the 
heads of the various groups working 
toward economic education in the 
state, to meet with the bankers and 
outline their respective programs. 
The response was quite remarkable, 
every speaker accepting. At a full 
committee meeting held in Los 
Angeles each speaker presented in a 
short period, packed with factual in- 
formation, the progress being made 
by his group. Shortcomings and de- 
fects of each program, as well as 
its successes, were frankly present- 
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to Turn on the Light 


ALLAN HERRICK 


Special problems relating to the economic education of youth in large cities 
were recognized by the C.B.A. Committee on Education. This problem is 
getting further study in 1951 


ed. Groups working with schools, 
colleges, factories, churches, farms 
—all were represented by speakers. 

Next the committee gave time and 
thought to a sifting of the various 
programs, evaluating the fields that 
were best covered, those neglected. 
Special study was given to areas 
where bankers might help in edu- 
cating everyone as to the advantages 
of the American way of life. 


Fivar step was the presentation 
to the executive committee of the 
C.B.A. of a six-point program which 
the committee felt was within the 
reasonable reach of the bankers, and 
which would contribute most to the 
solution of the problem of economic 
education in California. This pro- 
gram was: 

(1) Support for the 4-H Clubs and 
other farm youth organiza- 
tions. 

Use of bank literature racks 
for display of booklets on free 
enterprise system. 

Further study of the prob- 
lems of city youth. 
Development of a small but 
effective speakers’ bureau. 
Expand work with schools 
throughout the state. 

Find ways to cooperate more 
closely with the clergy. 


(2) 


(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 


The program was adopted by the 
association and its implementation 
is now under way, with the enthusi- 
astic support of Joe Lipman, C.B.A. 
president and senior vice-president 
of the Union Bank & Trust Company 
of Los Angeles. 

Success of the program will de- 
pend, of course, upon the degree to 
which the individual banks of the 
state find it desirable and necessary. 
In some of the fields, namely agri- 
culture, the association has had a 
long and successful experience. The 
banks also have worked closely with 
the schools in many areas. The field 
of the clergy is comparatively un- 
touched. 

The field of city youth offers spe- 
cial problems. Just as banks are 
plagued by the views and votes of 
those who never enter a_ bank's 
doors, so the schools find one of 
their chief problems the boys and 
girls who leave high school early, 
with much they should know about 
our economic system unlearned. 

Time alone will tell the progress 
that may be made by a program 
such as the one adopted. Those 
working with it are enthusiastic, 
however, and believe they have 
found a practical, common sense 2p- 
proach. All agree that some solution 
of the problem is imperative. 
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Mr. WHITE, a New York attorney, 
is associate professor of law at 
Fordham University. 


land and crops growing on the 

land is a common occurrence. 
The land and the growing crops are 
sold for a lump sum consideration. 
The tax consequences of such ar- 
rangements are of interest to bank- 
ers because so many of their de- 
positors face the situation involved. 
The following question states the 
problem : 

I have sold my farm with the fruit 
growing in the peach and apple 
orchards. Will I be able to treat the 
gain on the sale as a long-term 
capital gain, or must I treat any part 
of it as ordinary income, taxable at 
higher rates than long-term capital 
gain rates? 

The answer to this question is 
that on the better reasoned cases 
the gain on sale will be treated as 
long-term capital gain, but because 
of a conflict in the court cases, this 


answer can not be considered as 
conclusive. 


|’ rural communities, the sale of 


A Recent Florida Case 


A recent decision, Irrgang v. Fahs, 
in the United States District Court 
for the Southern District of Florida 
(decided on December 14, 1950) in- 
volved the situation presented in 
the question. The taxpayer owned 
land on which there was a citrus 
bearing grove with an immature, un- 
severed crop of citrus fruit. The 
land and the crop were sold for a 
lump sum consideration of $30,000. 
The gain of the taxpayer from the 
transaction was $18,678.57. This 
gain was reported as a sale from 
the exchange of a capital asset, held 
for more than six months. However, 
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Sale of Land and Crops 


the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue decided that $6,000 realized 
from the sale was attributable to 
the sale of the citrus fruit on the 
trees, and he taxed that amount as 
ordinary income. This procedure 
resulted in asserting a deficiency 
against the taxpayer in the amount 
of $23,090. It appeared that the tax- 
payer was engaged in growing and 
selling mature citrus fruit and the 
entire property had been owned for 


more than six months prior to the 
sale. 


Revenue Code Provision 


Section 117 (j) of the Internal 
Revenue Code provides in effect 
that, where a taxpayer sells real 
property used in his trade or busi- 
ness (which has been held for more 
than six months) and which is not 
property of a kind properly includ- 
ible in inventory or held by the tax- 
payer primarily for sale to custom- 
ers in the ordinary course of his 
business, the sale of such property 
may be treated as the sale of a 
capital asset. Where the gain from 
the sale exceeds losses from similar 
sales the gain will be taxed as capi- 
tal gain rather than as ordinary 
income. 

The Commissioner in the case of 
the sale of land and crops takes the 
position that the growing crops can 
be treated as having-been sold sep- 
arately from the land and that such 
crops are not the kind of property 
which may be treated as capital as- 
sets within Section 117 (j). 

The District Court (in the Irrgang 
case) does not agree with the posi- 
tion of the Commissioner. It views 
the entire citrus property, land, 
trees, and growing fruit as property 
used in the trade or business of the 
taxpayer. It sees the fruit as part of 
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the tree, just as the leaves and 
branches are. Since the tree is used 
in business, the crop is also used in 
business. Thus the entire property 
sold is used in the taxpayer’s busi- 
ness. 

The court further recognizes that 
the land and trees are all real prop- 
erty. The growing crop is related to 
and an integral part of the estate to 
which it is attached when a sale 
of property is involved. (The Florida 
courts, where the case arose, had 
already held in Adams v. Adams, 28 
So. 2d 254, that crops unseparated 
from the trees are part of the real 
estate.)-A further step in the court’s 
reasoning was that the fruit on the 
tree was not includible in inventory. 
Since the taxpayer’s business was to 
sell mature fruit (as a product sep- 
arate from the grove), the sale of 
the land and the trees with the fruit 
unharvested was not a sale of prop- 
erty of a kind that the taxpayer held 
for sale to her customers in the 
ordinary course of her business. 


Court Disagrees 


In the Irrgang case, the court re- 
fused to follow the reasoning of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
set forth in LT. 3815 (1946). The 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, in is- 
suing I.T. 3815, had considered the 
sale of a citrus grove and had held 
that portion of the selling price must 
be allocated to the fruit on the trees. 
The Bureau noted that the sale of 
immature fruit is prevented by both 
state and Federal laws. However, it 
claimed that the production of the 
fruit crop was primarily for the pur- 
pose of selling the fruit to customers 
in the ordinary course of business. 
Hence, the fruit must be treated as 
property held primarily for sale to 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 144) 
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Household Tax Service 


HE PUTNAM TRUST COMPANY of 

Greenwich, Connecticut, has a 
new service that handles the Social 
Security Tax returns for customers 
employing domestics. 

Under the present law an em- 
ployer who pays as much as $50 to 
a household employee working as 
many as 24 days during a quarter 
must deduct 1% percent from the 
wages, and send the amount, plus an 
equal payment for himself, to the 
Collector of Internal Revenue. A 
report of the wages paid, the em- 
ployee’s name, and Social Security 
number must accompany the pay- 
ment. 

The PUTNAM designed and copy- 
righted a check, for customer use in 
paying domestics, which would tell 
the bank at a glance whether a 
Social Security tax was due at the 
end of each quarter. 

“This check,” says Vice-president 
Vincent F. Ostrom, “clears through 
the housewife’s ordinary checking 
account. When we take the check 
out so that we will have the infor- 
mation available for use in prepar- 
ing the tax return, we put in a sub- 
stitute debit memo so that she can 
balance her books. When we have 
determined what tax, if any, is due, 
we charge the account, prepare the 
return, and forward it, with the pay- 
ment, to the Collector. 

“The number of people who have 


been willing to pay $10 per domestic 
for this service has astounded us. 
We have had inquiries from banks 
all over the country and have made 
the service available to a number of 
them for a modest fee. 

“Operating techniques have been 
resolved down to a ledger sheet, 
forms to be used when an employee 
leaves a job, report forms, etc.” 

Mr. Ostrom says operating costs 
are not high because the service can 
be handled in off-peak intervals in 
the 30 days following a quarter. It is 
“a remarkable source of additional 
income,” and a valuable public re- 
lations enterprise, for “it may be an 
entering wedge to show our larger 
customers what a bank can do for 
them in the way of custody ac- 
counts.” 

The PUTNAM also expects to get 
business from the domestics who 
come in to cash their checks. 

The NEw ROCHELLE (New York) 
TruST COMPANY, which is using the 
service, promotes it actively through 
newspaper ads, radio spots, circulars, 
and statement stuffers. This bank 
also has a form letter, for customer 
signature, authorizing the debit of 
the checks from regular accounts. 


Teachers Are Bank's VIPs 


HE First NATIONAL BANK OF 
SAINT PAUL helped celebrate Em- 
ployer-Employee-Education Day in 


The Social Security tax check 


PUTNAM 
HOUSEHOLD TAX 
SERVICE 


1, WAGES THROYGH. 


2. DAYS WORKED. 


Pay TO THE 


3. GROSS PAY s. ORDER OF. 


4, LESS 1% F.0.A.8__ 


S. NET PAY 


EMPLOYEE'S 
SOCIAL SECURITY NUMBER 


OF GREENWICH 


GREENWICH, 


THE PUTNAM TRUST COMPANY 


its city by entertaining 56 school 
teachers in an unusual way. 

After a tour of the bank the 
teachers were guests at a “VIP 
Luncheon.” The Very Important 
People sat down with the bank’s 
VP’s and other executives to enjoy 
a “First National Chop House”’ meal. 
The printed “Schedule of Digestible 
Dividends” listed these courses: 


LOANING OFFICERS SALAD— 
Well Chilled 
POULLETE A LA CHAMPIGNON— 
Courtesy Foreign Banking 
Department 
GOVERNMENT HEADACHE— 
Shoestring Style 
ASSORTED GREENS—Fresh from 
U: 8. Printing Office 
FROZEN ASSET WITH INTEREST 
Hot Tip COFFEE 
* 


No tipping, please. Deposits ac- 
cepted through regular channels 
only. 


After the luncheon officers of the 
bank and the First Trust Company 
conducted a panel discussion at 
which the teachers’ questions were 
answered. A week later a luncheon 
menu, with a picture of the group 
attached, was mailed to each teacher. 


Bank Sells Savings Bonds at 
Drive-in Opening 

HE UNION NATIONAL BANK of 

Charlotte, North Carolina, opened 
an up-town drive-in with a program 
that promoted U. S. Savings Bonds. 

Designating the office as “Bond 
Bank for a Day,” the UNIon sold 
more than $32,000 in Uncle Sam’s 
securities at a decorated booth dur- 
ing its open house festivities. In 
addition, the bank gave $2,000 worth 
of the bonds to fortunate signers of 
“opportunity cards.” 

President George S. Crouch, wel- 
coming 8,000 visitors, stressed the 
importance of buying Savings Bonds. 
Allison James of Greensboro, state 
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director of the Treasury’s Savings 
Bond Division, sent a congratulatory 
message. There was also a letter 
from the Treasury. 

No banking business was carried 
on at the drive-in on opening day. 


Golden Rule Mortgage Servicing 


gape friendly servicing of 
mortgages makes for good pub- 
lic relations. Add promptness to 
this little formula, and you expand 
its usefulness not only to the bank 
but, in the long run, to the bor- 
rower. 

Richard A. Booth, president of 
the SPRINGFIELD (Massachusetts) 
INSTITUTION FOR SAVINGS, developed 
that thought in an informal discus- 
sion at a meeting of Financial Public 
Relations Association members. 
Talking at a clinic on mortgage lend- 
ing, he emphasized that the mort- 
gage service man’s contacts with 
borrowers are important factors in 
determining the community’s opinion 
of the bank. 

The servicer must understand, 
Mr. Booth pointed out, the impor- 
tance of his job from the public re- 
lations standpoint. Perhaps’ the 
worst publicity a bank can get is a 
reputation for being “rough,” and 
the mortgage man should be sym- 
pathetic and really interested in the 
borrower’s problems. He mustn’t be 
a “tough guy,” but a man who 
thinks in terms of human relations, 
who can put himself at the borrow- 
er’s level, and tries to help smooth 
out difficulties. 

“The good servicer,” asserted the 
Springfield banker, “looks at his job 
as a real opportunity. He likes his 
job and sees clearly the desirability 
of doing by the borrower as he 
himself would like to be done by, 
were their positions reversed. 

“Careful servicing of mortgages 
helps establish a bank’s position in 
the community. It shows the public 
that folks get a square deal at your 
bank. It’s good public relations.” 

The Institution for Savings keeps 
15, 31 and 90-day delinquency rec- 
ords. Maintained over a considerable 
period, they provide the bank with 
some indicators as to the economic 
circumstances governing its terri- 
tory. 

The approach to the short-term 
delinquent—the man who’s only a 
couple of weeks behind—is based on 
that careful - friendly - prompt for- 
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A few of the 8,000 visitors who came to see The Union National Bank’s new 

Charlotte, N. C., drive-in which was being operated as “Bond Bank for a 

Day.” The men in the foreground are Radio Commentator Grady Cole; 

Allison James, state director of the Treasury’s Savings Bond Division; and 
the bank’s president, George S. Crouch 


mula. The bank has found that writ- 
ing letters isn’t effective; people 
just get the habit of waiting for the 
bank to remind them of a payment 
due. The telephone approach is much 
better. So, on the 15th day of de- 
linquency, the bank calls Mr. Tardy, 
reminds him of his bill, and asks 
him to bring the money in. Fre- 
quently the tardiness has been an 
oversight and the payment is forth- 
coming. 

In the case of longer delinquen- 
cies the bank makes additional tele- 


phone calls and sometimes personal 
visits. (The latter method is used, 
of course, when the borrower has no 
phone.) But the aim is always to get 
the mortgagor into the bank. The 
theory is—and it works—that the 
delinquent will be impressed with 
the seriousness of his obligation if 
he’s facing the mortgage officer 
across the latter’s desk. 

The servicer today, Mr. Booth be- 
lieves, needs more collateral infor- 
mation than was formerly required. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 126) 


More than 12,000 people visited the Merchants National Bank and Trust 

Company of Syracuse, New York, during the open house that marked the 

bank’s 100th birthday. There were balloons and candy for the children, 

orchids for the ladies, door prizes, a buffet lunch, and a guessing contest on 

how long a big birthday candle would burn. Many visitors took a guided tour 

of the bank. In the bookkeeping department, below, they saw a contrast 
between old and new methods. 
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THE RETENTION AND DESTRUCTION OF BANK RECORDS’ 


Protecting Bank Records Against Bombing 


JOHN R. VINCENS 


Mr. VINCENS is a member of the Legal Department 
of the American Bankers Association. 

In November BANKING he discussed statutes of limi- 
tation and suggested some general rules to govern the 
handling of old records. His December article was on 
the subject of record retention statutes in the various 


states, and in January he covered the subject of micro- 
filming. 


HERE is, of course, very little chance of your re- 

ceiving a direct hit from an atom bomb, if for no 

other reason than that there are so many banks, 
and, reportedly, so few atom bombs. 

If your bank building is destroyed, you can find a 
new place to ply your trade. But if your records, the 
tools of your trade, are gone, you will have the devil’s 
own time getting back into business. 

The likelihood of your being in or out of business 
thenceforth will depend in large measure upon the 
plans you make now to protect your vital records. 

If the gloomiest possible approach to the problem is 
the best possible precaution, then perhaps you owe it 
to your bank and its employees, customers, and stock- 
holders to assume that you will be hit and to plan ac- 
cordingly. 

Of course, a well thought out records retention pro- 
gram is not an absolute necessity. You can take your 
chances and maybe never get hit. And if you do get 
hit, you might be able to get back into business, at 
least in a limited way, even if all your records are de- 
stroyed. Your insurance broker might still be alive 
and only too glad to get you duplicates of your policies; 
your customers might lend you their last monthly 
statements and give you their word as to how much 
more you owed them; you might get some cash from 
the then equivalent of the RFC; a search of the records 
in the county recorder’s office, if it is still standing, 
would eventually disclose properties on which you held 
mortgages. 

The legislature might help you too, as legislatures 
have done after great public calamities, such as the 
San Francisco fire of 1906. It would likely provide 
that you could get a new charter and seal, could get 
the courts to confirm such accounts as you could re- 
construct and identify, and authorize you to hold un- 
identified accounts for “unknown owners.” (See, e. g., 
Cal. Stats. Ex. Sess. 1906, pp. 71, 72, 73, 78, 84; Stats. 
1907, pp. 53, 950, 998.) 

Such aids might get you by if you are interested only 
in reconstructing your records in a rather general way, 
don’t mind considerable waiting, and aren’t bothered 
about the many accounts—both your customers’ and 
your bank’s—that might be consigned to “unknown 
owners” for eventual escheat to the state. But a 
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planned retention program might make you sleep better 
in any event. 

Programs used or suggested by others can assist you 
in your planning. Many banks and clearinghouse asso- 
ciations have already instituted programs. The Bank 
Management Commission of the American Bankers As- 
sociation is preparing a study for the guidance of mem- 
ber banks which will be distributed soon. The next 
issue of BANKING will carry a bibliography of available 
material on records retention. This article will make 
some general suggestions. But the responsibility of 
protecting your records is your own. Your own con- 
science and common sense should be your final guides 
in deciding what plan is best for your bank. 

A comprehensive program might start with a listing 
of all the types of records kept by your bank, classified 
according to their relative importance to you. If you 
already have a destruction schedule for old records, 
this part of the job will be well along. 

Various classification terms and definitions have been 
used or suggested, and suggested plans of classifica- 
tion have been prepared by the National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks and others. However, what you 
call your classifications is unimportant; if you are 
planning for an atom blast you will have only two 
classes of records—essential and desirable. 

Your essential records consist of irreplaceable docu- 
ments of historical significance; all records which you 
consider indispensable for continuing relations with 
your customers; and those necessary to collect your in- 
surance and accounts receivable, and to protect your- 
self against claims—in short, those necessary to estab- 
lish your asset and liability position. 

Your desirable records are those which fill in minor 
details of essential records, or provide for the smooth 
conduct of everyday operations. 

Next, decide how you are going to protect your es- 
sential records from destruction. Obviously, it will be 
impossible to give them all the maximum protection 
necessary to insure their coming through the blast. 
Their sheer volume and the necessity of using many of 
them in everyday operations makes it financially and 
physically impossible. Some of them are bound to be 
destroyed. 

Happily, however, your records are not works of art. 
Most of them are not kept for their looks, but for the 
information they convey, and that can be obtained 
from copies as well as from originals. If all of your 
original records are destroyed, but you still have a 
complete set of duplicate records, you'll still have rec- 
ords for most practical purposes. Decide how you can 
get a complete set of duplicates of records you have 
now and will make in the future. 

Next, arrange to store the duplicates in some one 
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place unlikely to be touched by warfare. Try to select 
a place near enough for convenience and economy, but 
far enough from likely target areas to compensate for 
poor marksmanship, faulty navigation, jettisoning of 
bombs or just plain cussedness on the part of many 
enemy fliers. Select a place where your duplicates will 
be free from damage by fire, water, vermin, insects, 
dirt, mildew, and, if possible, bombs. 

Since you may assume that when the bomb hits and 
the smoke clears you and your employees will no longer 
be around, plan for the reconstruction of your bank’s 
asset and liability position by personnel completely un- 
familiar with your duplicate records. Provide for in- 
dexing, identifying and filing them so that they will 
be readily accessible and understandable, and put with 
them instructions for the guidance of your successors. 
The duplicates will then be ready to fill in for your 
originals almost as soon as you—or your successors— 
can get to them. 

If it should become necessary to use any of them in 
the courts to prove any part of your assets and liabil- 
ities position, you should experience little difficulty 
compared to what you might encounter if you had no 
duplicates and no evidence of the contents of your orig- 
inal records other than abstracts, oral testimony or 
alledgedly related records. 

If your duplicates consist of microfilms or photo- 
stats, you should encounter the least difficulty in states 
which have enacted laws making photographic copies 
of bank records primary evidence, or the equivalent 
of originals for purposes of evidence—unless, of course, 
the law provides that the original record must attain 
some certain age before the photographic copy may 
also be considered an original. 

You should not encounter too much difficulty in get- 
ting them admitted as secondary evidence in other 
states when you explain to the court what happened to 
the originals, and, usually, how, when, and why the 
copies were made, 

If you have made copies by other means you may, 
under present laws and rules of evidence, have varying 
experiences. There is a technical distinction between 
a “copy” and a “duplicate,” and some courts make 
more ado about it than others. For example, a copy 
made by the same impression that made the original— 
such as a typed carbon copy—may be considered a 
“duplicate” and therefore primary evidence. Yet in 
some states it may be necessary to account for all 
other “duplicates,” including the original, before you 
can get yours admitted. A copy made at some time 
after the original is a “copy” and is secondary evidence, 
requiring even more preliminary explanation than a 
“duplicate.” 

Thus, before embarking on any wholesale copying 
program, ask your attorney what you will have to do to 
get your copies admitted and what, if anything, you 
can do at the time of making them in order to simplify 
their admission—such as having them certified as true 
copies, or collecting proof as to the time, manner, and 
reasons for making them. Some such precautions will 
be necessary until the states have enacted statutes 
broad enough to cover the wholesale duplication of 
bank records required in wartime. A suggested form 
of legislation for the purpose may be found in the 
American Bankers Association’s Model State Banking 
Code, Section 2.111 F: 
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Any bank may cause any or all records at any time 
in its custody to be reproduced by the microphoto- 
graphic process and any reproduction so made shall 
have the same force and effect as the original thereof 
and be admitted in evidence equally with the original. 


Now, go back and take a look at your bank to see 
what you can do to protect things there from needless 
destruction. Don’t write off your original records just 
because you have copies. 

Take a look at your vault. It’s the safest place in 
your bank. Hundreds of vaults passed the test of war 
in Europe and one American-made vault came safely 
through the atom blast at Hiroshima. Use it to pro- 
tect those original records you would least want to 
lose—records of historical importance, your charter, 
your minutes, your currency, important contracts, se- 
curities, mortgages and other such documents; consign 
to its safety as many of your vital records as it will 
hold; use it for overnight storage of vital business 
machines that may be hard to replace or repair in 
wartime. 

But remember that safety is relative. Not all vaults 
are equally strong, and two identical vaults may offer 
varying security, depending on the sturdiness of the 
buildings which house them, the manner in which they 
are placed in the buildings, and their locations in the 
buildings. An underground vault is less vulnerable 
to fire and blast than one above ground, while that one, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 152) 


One large bank has drawn up a plan which is keyed 
to present conditions rather than to an “alert” situa- 
tion. This is a practical idea where the management 
considers its location and the nature of its community 
such as to warrant something less than all-out prepar- 
edness for a bomb hit. Such a plan, of course, needs 
revising from time to time. Here are some excerpts: 


General ledger entries — microfilm daily 
Outstanding cashier’s and — microfilm monthly 
certified checks 

Dormant account ledger cards 
Bond transfer journal sheets 


microfilm yearly 
prepare in duplicate 
instead of singly as at 
present 

make master tape in 
duplicate 

microfilm 

obtain extra copy 
move from advertis- 
ing department to se- 
curity vault 

change night storage 
from bookkeeping de- 
partment safe to stor- 
age vault 

change location from 
purchasing depart- 
ment to the out-of- 
town storage area 
(where all duplicates 
are kept) 

change from safe de- 
posit vault in bank to 
safe deposit box in 
some outlying bank 


I.B.M. tapes 

Legal opinions—present 
Legal opinions—new 
Data pertaining to early 
history of bank 


Unposted daily items 


Blueprints of bank building 


Combinations to safes and 
duplicate keys 
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Dr. HANNELLY, dean of Phoenix 
College, Phoenix, Arizona, spoke be- 
fore the American Bankers Associa- 
tion’s “Public Relations Workshop” 
held in that city last December. Be- 
low are parts of his discussion on 
that occasion. 


F every banker would embark 

boldly upon some of the plans 

set forth in the pamphlet Your 
Bank’s Relation with Schools,* the 
problem of public relations between 
banks and schools would be solved. 
I recommend this pamphlet for your 
deep study. However, I should like 
to develop my point according to the 
following outline: 


(1) The bank’s tour 

(2) Talks and films in class 

(3) Establishing rapport with 
teachers and with school 
administrators 

(4) Taking part in the direc- 
tion of schools 


First, under the heading of bank 
tour, I should like to outline the fol- 
lowing steps: I believe that the prin- 
cipal or superintendent should be 
approached first for the privilege of 
approaching the teacher; in fact, the 
principal could be asked to send a 
memorandum to the business depart- 
ment chairman or to the business 
teachers to pave the way for the 
visit from the bank official. Also, I 
think that it would be wise to take 
only business students. Especially 
in a large high school it would be 
impossible to have all of the stu- 
dents take tours through the bank. 

The arrangements should be made 
very carefully with the teacher, espe- 
cially as to timing. I believe that the 
teachers might react very enthusi- 
astically to the prospect of break- 
ing the monotony and the students 
would react probably even more 
enthusiastically. 

Also, I would suggest that the 
bank furnish a bus. Now, a class 
may have from 27 to 35 students in 
it, and, if a proper-size bus is ob- 
tained, the class will just about fill 
it. 


*No. 5 in the Public Relations Series of the 
American Bankers Association. 
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Working With Schools 


ROBERT J. HANNELLY 


Before the tour is started the per- 
sonnel of the bank should be in- 
structed very carefully on how to re- 
ceive their young visitors, and, of 
course, a definite plan with trained 
guides should be carried out. It 
might be worth while to give each 
student some kind of a souvenir to 
make him remember his tour of the 
bank. Each student might be asked 
ahead of time to bring a little money 
if he wished to open a bank ac- 
count. If the bank wishes to invest 
some money in this form of public 
relations, it might add to the stu- 
dent’s change in order to start a 
savings account. 


Tour Needs Planning 


The bank tour should be conducted 
according to a definite step-by-step 
plan. It should be interesting and 
should have dramatic high spots. 
There should also be some humor 
and some human interest. There 
should be an effort to convey the 
basic facts about the bank. 

Teen-age youngsters are always 
ready for something to eat. They 
have stomachs like hourglasses. 
Therefore, refreshments would leave 
a good taste in their mouths. I can 
imagine that such a tour might be 
a bit trying upon the employees of 
the bank. However, I believe it 
would pay to keep up a procession 
of such tours until the business stu- 
dents all had had a chance to visit 
the bank. Among these students are 
the future businessmen of the town 
and the future depositors of the 
bank. 


“They’re trying everything to attract 
and start customers young” 


We now turn to the subject of 
talks and films in class. It seems to 
me, in the matter of scheduling talks 
and films, that it would be wise for 
the bank representative to have a 
conference with the business depart- 
ment chairman or the business 
teacher. It would be wise to become 
specific as to the time and place of 
these talks. Also, it would help the 
teacher if the banking representa- 
tive would ask what kind of talk 
would do the most good. Perhaps 
the teacher would be willing to set 
up an outline of questions. While 
this might necessitate a bit of prep- 
aration on the part of the banking 
representative, it is the sort of thing 
that the teacher does all the time. 
Talks and films, I believe, are much 
better than pieces of literature. It 
is too easy to discard a piece of liter- 
ature. However, if explanatory lit- 
erature is used, it would be better 
to have it in very simple language, 
possibly in cartoon style. 


Establishing Rapport 


We come now to the third point, 
that of the establishment of rapport 
with the teachers. First, I should 
like to characterize teachers. They 
are not financiers. Possibly they 
might be regarded as slightly on the 
gullible side in financial matters. 
They need financial advice. They are 
morally good and they are good fi- 
nancial risks. The teacher works 
nine months to earn the money on 
which he must live for 12 months. 
In the three months of the summer 
he is expected to go to summer 
school or to travel in order to ad- 
vance in his profession. During the 
entire year he is expected to wear 
quite respectable clothing. It seems 
to me that the banking interests in 
American communities have never 
made a proper pitch to the teacher, 
especially in regard to financial mat- 
ters. He can borrow money—cer- 
tainly—but he must borrow it on the 
same conditions as the day laborer. 

Some years ago in Pittsburgh, 
teachers owed $1-million to the 
small loan companies which were 
charging a nominal interest of 312 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 134) 
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FINANCE FORUMS 
or WOMEN 


Miss GILDERSLEEVE is assistant 
secretary of the Trust Division, 
American Bankers Association. She 
cooperated with the A.B.A. Public 
Relations Council in the preparation 
of the manual on finance forums for 
women, described in this article. 


N outstanding trend in bank 
A public relations during 1950 
was the launching by one 
bank after another of Finance 
Forums for Women. From the fall of 
1949 until the end of 1950, 35 such 
forums were held by 32 banks, and 
many more are planned for 1951. 
Several have already been an- 
nounced as annual affairs. 

There are several fundamental 
reasons why, suddenly, banks 
should be sponsoring financial 
forums “For Women Only.” In the 
first place, on the part of the banker 
there is: 

(1) A growing awareness of the 
need of an intelligent citizenry, in- 
formed on economic and financial 
matters, if communistic and social- 
istic propaganda are to be combated 
and our free enterprise system main- 
tained. 

(2) A sensing of the fact that 
because of his specialized knowledge 
and staff it is the banker’s responsi- 
bility to take a leading part in that 
educational work. 

(3) A gradual realization that 
women as a group are eager for 
financial and economic information 
and are responding to it enthusias- 
tically as soon and as fast as it is 
offered. 
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How to Run a 


Financial Forum 


GENIEVE N. GILDERSLEEVE 


(4) A knowledge that by inform- 
ing and educating women on finan- 
cial matters the information to some 
extent is passed on to the husbands 
and children and other friends and 
relatives and the whole community 
is benefited. 

Secondly, on the part of women 
generally, there is: 

(1) Increasing worry about what 
is happening to the value of their 
money and to their family’s finan- 
cial future as a result of inflation, 
ever-increasing taxation, and the 
international situation, of which 
problems the daily newspaper head- 
lines and radio and television com- 
mentators are constant reminders. 

(2) A definite desire to inform 
themselves on personal financial 
planning, wills, estates, taxes, and 


trusts, life insurance and _ social 
security, and fundamental invest- 
ment problems, which are the four 
basic subjects around which these 
bank-sponsored finance forums for 
women center. Investment in income 
real estate and mortgages and con- 
sideration of our economic system 
round out the picture in the more 
elaborate meetings. 

(3) A deep appreciation for the 
efforts of those bankers who have 
sensed the need of women for finan- 
cial and economic information and 
who have gone out of their way to 
supply it in an interesting, friendly, 
and flattering way. 

For example, such slogans as “For 
the Lady of the House,” “For Women 
Only,” “To the Ladies,” are being 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 147) 


Contents of the A.B.A. Finance Forum Kit 
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Bankers attending the Carolina Bankers Conference at Chapel Hill inspect tobacco experimental work at an experimental 
station of the North Carolina State College of Agriculture 


North Carolina’s Better Farms Plan 


JAMES 


BANKING often publishes stories 
of individual farm relations activ- 
ities here and there. In this article 
we put together in a comprehensive 
story facts about North Carolina’s 
agricultural program. It is the states 
with broad general programs such 
as this that lead the way towurd 
better bank-farmer relations. 

Mr. BISHOP is assistant cashier 
and manager of the farm service de- 
partment of the Bank of Greens- 
boro. Mr. RATCHFORD heads the 
farm management and marketing 
department of North Carolina State 
College of Agriculture in Raleigh. 

Garland Johnson, president of the 
Bank of Elkin brought to the presi- 
dency of the North Carolina Bank- 
ers Association a record of outstand- 
ing service to agriculture in the 
Elkin community. This background 
will be invaluable to the North Caro- 
lina banks in 1951, since it will be 
Mr. Johnson’s policy during his ad- 
ministration to give pre-eminence to 
the association’s agricultural pro- 
gram. 


splendid record of assistance 

to their agricultural customers, 

and well they might, for more than 

21 percent of the income of the state 

is from agriculture and 40 percent 

of the state’s workers are employed 
in agriculture. 

With the transition from cotton 

and tobacco crops to grass and live- 


N¢sre CAROLINA bankers have a 
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BISHOP, JR., and C. BRICE RATCHFORD 


stock farming, the banks stepped in 
and provided the credit needed by 
farmers to effect an orderly change- 
over from row crops in a one-crop 
system. 

The present agricultural program 
of the North Carolina Bankers Asso- 
ciation logically falls into five groups 
of activity. It is being carried for- 
ward with the assistance of North 
Carolina State College and is de- 
signed to encourage and help bank- 
ers to render an even better service 
to agriculture. We shall take up the 
five groups in order: 


Agricultural Section of 
Bankers Conference 


In 1949 an agricultural section 
was added to the Carolinas Bankers 
Conference, held during the summer 
at the State University, Chapel Hill, 
and which is participated in by 
bankers of both North and South 
Carolina. So general was the re- 
sponse, that the section was con- 
tinued in 1950. M. M. Kimbrel, ex- 
ecutive vice-president, First National 
Bank of Thomson, Georgia, lectured 
and conducted discussions. The 
varied subjects discussed included: 
Real Estate Appraisals and Loans; 
Crop Loans, Their Appraisal and 
Mechanics of Handling; Livestock 
Loans; Equipment Loans; Soil Build- 
ing and Conserving Loans; Pasture 
Improvement Loans; and the Farm 
Credit File. 

All phases of agricultural financ- 


ing were fully presented and dis- 
cussed during the five-day sessions. 
Too, a very excellent discussion on 
public relations was led by Nicholas 
Jamba, vice-president of The Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company of 
Norwich, New York. Included in the 
coverage were: Public relations in 
the bank, public relations on the 
farm, and public relations in general. 
Attendance at the agricultural sec- 
tion exceeded that of any other con- 
ference division, with gratifying re- 
sults. At the next annual convention 
of the North Carolina Bankers As- 
sociation in May, recommendation 
will be made to make the agricul- 
tural section a permanent part of 
the Carolinas Bankers Conference. 


Farmer-Banker Meetings 


Farmer-banker meetings are being 
held each year in various geograph- 
ical areas. Six meetings were held 
in 1949 and four in 1950. The asso- 
ciation is considering increasing the 
number and coverage in future years. 

The objective of these conferences 
is to bring about a closer relation- 
ship, a better understanding, and a 
more cordial friendship between 
farmers and bankers. They usually 
begin at two o’clock in the after- 
noon, with the afternoon devoted to 
a visit to and inspection of a good 
farm of average size, for which the 
owner has kept proper records; has 
followed soil-building and conserv- 
ing practices; and has practiced di- 
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yersification of operations. The vari- 
ous phases of the farm’s development 
and operation are pointed out and 
explained at frequent stops by repre- 
sentatives of the several agricultural 
agencies of the county and state, 
who have had a hand in and are 
familiar with its progress. In the 
evening a delicious dinner is served, 
usually by the ladies of the com- 
munity. The host at these dinners 
usually is the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Richmond, which, with the sev- 
eral departments of State College 
and the Extension and Soil Conser- 
yation services, has given whole- 
hearted cooperation. 

To these events are invited repre- 
sentatives of all the agricultural 
agencies in the area involved, to- 
gether with the directors and officers 
of the banks. The interest and at- 
tendance have been highly gratify- 
ing. Both bankers and farmers have 
expressed much pleasure and satis- 
faction at the resulting fellowship 
and profit. 


Agricultural Clinics 


North Carolina bankers fully rec- 
ognize that it is their responsibility 
to finance the livestock business in 
the state on a sound basis. From a 
purely selfish viewpoint, all bankers 
are being urged to offer every en- 
couragement to farmers to change 
over from row-crop to livestock 
farming to insure the future success 
and stability of their own organiza- 
tions. 

To implement the program of live- 
stock financing, the North Carolina 
Bankers Association will sponsor an 
agricultural clinic in each of its 10 
area groups during February and 
March. The purpose of these clinics 
is to stimulate interest in livestock 
credit; to awaken bankers to the 
opportunities in this field; and to 
give bankers some of the technical 
information they need when em- 
barking on a livestock financing pro- 
gram. North Carolina State College 
of Agriculture will cooperate fully 
in conducting the clinics and its spe- 
cialists will be present to discuss 
beef and dairy production, farm man- 
agement, and banking problems as- 
sociated with financing livestock 
production. 


Forestry 


North Carolina bankers recognize 
that the state’s forests are among its 
top assets and, through its commit- 
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tee on forestry, the association is 
working closely with the State 
Forestry Department to conserve 
this essential resource. The chair- 
man of the association’s forestry 
committee is affiliated with and ac- 
tive in the North Carolina Forestry 
Association and is assisting in co- 
ordinating the programs of the two 
bodies. Both are vitally concerned 
with the problem of preserving and 
protecting our trees and in future 
planning and planting, to the end 
that the products of our forests may 
continue to contribute materially to 
the state’s prosperity. 


Public Speaking Contests 


One of the most successful of the 
association’s undertakings and one 
which has received wide acclaim and 
approval is its public speaking con- 
test, conducted in two separate di- 
visions—one section for the white 
high schools and the other in the 
Negro high schools. 

The contest in the white high 
schools has been operative for some 
six years and is on a statewide basis. 
The Negro high school contest was 
initiated in 1949, with 16 counties 
in four of the association’s groups 
participating. This year, Negro 
schools in five of the 10 groups will 
take part and it is planned to have 
statewide coverage of the colored 
high schools within the next two 
years. 

Prizes offered in both divisions are 
identical at the state and group 
levels, with variations, dependent 
upon the local interest and support, 
at the county level. To the state 
winner in each section the associa- 
tion awards first, second, and third 
prizes of $200, $100, and of $50 in 
Treasury Savings Bonds. The white 
winner of first prize is also given a 
trip to the annual convention of the 
association at Pinehurst, with all his 
expenses and those of a companion 
paid. 

The Negro student is given the 
epportunity of attending the Caro- 
linas Bankers Conference at Chapel 
Hill, with expenses of himself and 
an escort paid. In both instances, 
the students are invited to address 
the respective bankers’ meetings. 
State finals for white contestants 
will be held in April in the Capital 
City of Raleigh, in all probability at 
State College, and for colored con- 
testants at the Negro Agricultural 
and Technical College, Greensboro, 
at about the same time. 


The contest subject last year was 
“Soil Conservation,” and for 1951 it 
will be “Pastures — Their Place in 
the Economy of North Carolina.” 
Approximately 5,000 students com- 
peted in the 1950 contests, and it is 
expected that well over 6,000 boys 
and girls will enter the 1951 com- 
petition. In planning and following 
through on the public speaking con- 
tests, the association receives in- 
valuable help from the Extension 
Service of State College. 


Summary 


Several of our larger banks have 
set up full-time agricultural depart- 
ments, and others are employing 
competent outside men who are fa- 
miliar with the problems of farmers 
and are capable of intelligently ad- 
vising with them concerning their 
needs and operations. From month- 
to-month a greater number of our 
banks are taking this important step 
and are thereby strengthening their 
position and creating much goodwill 
among our farm citizens. 

Constructive thinking and careful 
planning are being given by the 
North Carolina Bankers Association 
te the essential task of properly 
serving agriculture on a sound basis. 
Committees composed of experienced 
men, sympathetic towards farmers 
and farming and possessing the 
qualities of leadership and initiative, 
have been named to effectuate the 
association’s agricultural program. 
It is confidently felt that the pro- 
gressive bankers of our state can 
and will accept the challenge that 
lies before them in this field. 


Committee Chairmen 


General chairman of the associa- 
tion’s agricultural committee is W. 
D. Halfacre, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Bank of North Wilkesboro. 
Heading the subcommittees are: 
Farmer-Banker Meetings, G. Harold 
Myrick, executive vice-president, 
The First National Bank of Lincoln- 
ton; Livestock Financing and Pub- 
lic Speaking Contests in White 
Schools, James Bishop, Jr., assistant 
cashier and manager, farm service 
department, Bank of Greensboro; 
Public Speaking Contest in Negro 
Schools, J. H. Wheeler, vice-presi- 
dent, Mechanics and Farmers Bank, 
Durham; Forestry, John D. Chalk, 
Richmond County Bank, Rocking- 
ham; and Better Farm Records, H. B. 
Copeland, cashier, Bank of Ahoskie. 
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N all-time high in farm real 
estate prices reflects the new 
record highs for the post- 

World War II period in 23 states. In 

spite of this general movement for- 

ward, there are still 15 states where 

the current index (November 1950) 

is below that of March 1920 which 

represents the peak of farm land 
prices following World War I. These 
are: Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, Maine, 

Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Ne- 

vada, North Dakota, South Caro- 

lina, South Dakota, Utah, West Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. (See 

Table I.) 

Current values in Alabama, Con- 
necticut, Kentucky, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, Rhode Island, and 
Tennessee are farthest above their 
1920 levels. 

The index of farm real estate 
prices reached a new high of 179 
(1912-14 = 100) on November 1, 
1950. This information is based on 
a recent release of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, USDA. The 
previous high of 177 was reached 
on November 1, 1948, after which 
they declined until November 1, 
1949, when they stood at 168. 

At that point, however, they be- 
gan moving upward again and by 
July 1, 1950, had reached 172. In 
the movement upward during the 
past year, land prices rose in every 
state. Florida’s increase of 19 per- 
cent was the greatest. Increases of 
10 percent or more occurred in Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota, and 
Texas. In Missouri, Nebraska, and 
South Dakota, the increases were 
more than 7 percent. 


Demand for Farms 


The rate of farm real estate sales 


Demand for Farms Boosts Farm Land Prices 


Table |! 


Farm Real Estate 


Index numbers of average value per acre, by states, 
November 1950 compared with March 1, 1920 


November March 


State 1950 1920 
North Carolina 355 223 
Kentucky 288 200 
Tennessee 281 200 
Alabama 279 177 
Arkansas 256 222 
Mississippi 253 218 
Florida 241 178 
Virginia 239 189 
Louisiana 230 198 
Oklahoma 218 166 
Maryland 214 166 
South Carolina 210 230 
California 209 167 
Michigan 207 154 
Connecticut 199 137 
New Jersey 199 130 
Texas 198 174 
New Mexico 195 144 
Rhode Island 191 130 
Indiana 189 161 
Georgia 188 217 
Minnesota 183 213 
Vermont 181 150 
Ohio 178 159 


November March 


State 1950 1920 
Arizona 176 165 
Illinois 176 160 
Kansas 174 151 
Wyoming 171 176 
Iowa 169 213 
Delaware 167 139 
Pennsylvania 165 140 
Idaho 164 172 
Massachusetts 160 140 
Washington 158 140 
New York 156 133 
Colorado 154 141 
Wisconsin 153 171 
Oregon 147 130 
West Virginia 145 154 
Utah 144 167 
Nebraska 140 179 
New Hampshire 140 129 
Maine 139 142 
Missouri 132 167 
Montana 132 126 
North Dakota 118 145 
Nevada 111 135 
South Dakota 104 181 
United States 179 170 


declined for the third consecutive 
year. With farm real estate prices 
again moving upward, there is gener- 
ally a stronger demand for farms 
than a year ago—which may mean 
an increase in the velocity of sales. 
There is a substantial increase in 
the number of inquiries to buy 
farms. This has come mainly “since 
Korea” and from these buyers: 


Table II 


Farm Buyers 
(Latter Half of 1950) 


Farmers already owning farms 
Farmers previously renting farms 
City people (for investment purposes) 
City people (for home in country) 
City people (for self-operation) 
Former farm wage employees 


North- Mid- 

U.S. east South west West 
46% 43% 44% 48% 59% 
17 15 16 21 16 
13 6 17 14 11 
11 26 10 6 5 

8 6 9 6 5 

5 4 4 5 4 


(1) Businessmen and _ investors 
who are buying productive farm land 
for cash as a so-called hedge against 
inflation. 

(2) Farmers who already own 
land and want to increase the size 
of their business to take advantage 
of expected higher return from 
farming. 

(3) Persons who have delayed the 
purchase of land in the expectation 
that land prices would be lower. 

In November 1950, the Agricul- 
tural Commission of the American 
Bankers Association surveyed the 
county key bankers (title varies 
among states), and members of 
state bankers associations’ agricul- 
tural committees to determine the 
change in farm land prices and the 
farm credit picture in all agricul- 
tural counties. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 118) 
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“Farmers with Sound Livestock and Poultry Programs 
Are Solid Contributors to this Community” 


W. J. Alverson and W. G. Moultrie 

, discuss progress of livestock and poul- 
try programs in Marshall County, Ala. 


"Our job is to help farmers in our community grow in 
livestock and poultry production,’ says W.G. Moultrie, 
manager of the State National Bank, Albertville, Ala. 


The usual crop farmer around Albertville, Ala., 
uses about half of his time to grow crops. All 
too often the other half is wasted. Recognizing 
this, the State National Bank there has had its 
field representative, W. J. Alverson, cooperate 
with local forces to bring added interest in live- 
stock and poultry production. 


This bank has found that one of these forces is 
the local Purina Dealer. A number of this firm’s 


chickens and many have wanted to expand their 
operation. As about three-fourths of the State Na- 
tional Bank’s business is agricultural, the Purina 
Dealer directs his customers to the Bank for loans. 


On the success of the arrangement in Albertville, 
Bank Manager W.G. Moultrie says, “Great strides 
have been made here to raise the standard of liv- 
ing. We are working with the Purina Dealer, and 
he with us, because we firmly believe that what is 


customers have been doing very well with fryer good for local farmers is good for both of us.” 


OPPORTUNITIES IN YOUR COMMUNITY 


There are new opportunities for community building in 
your town, too. Why not make it a point to talk over the 
livestock and poultry possibilities of your area with your 
Purina Dealer soon? 

If you do not have a Purina Dealer in your town now, 
find out about the Purina Franchise as an opportunity 
for young men in your community. Purina Chows for 
livestock and poultry and Purina Sanitation Products 
are distributed from 32 strategically located plants and 
carry the Checkerboard label, rural America’s best- 
known trade-mark. 

For more information on the Purina Franchise, write 
to Department C. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
1605 Checkerboard Square St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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This news covering various as- 
pects of country banking was com- 
piled by Mary B. LEACH of BANK- 
ING’S staff. 


State Meeting of 
Farm Representatives 


representatives attended a one- 

day, statewide meeting in Waco, 
Texas, recently, after two enterpris- 
ing Texans, V. S. Marett, president, 
and George V. Holmes, assistant 
vice-president and agriculturist of 
the Gonzales State Bank, sent out a 
call for such a meeting. The meet- 
ing was held in Waco at the behest 
of Walter G. Lacy, Jr., president, 
Citizens National Bank, who acted 
as host and assisted in plans for the 
meeting. 

Mr. Marett, who is a member of 
the Agricultural Commission of the 
A.B.A. and chairman of the Com- 
mission’s Committee on Outside Pro- 
grams, opened the meeting with an 
outline of objectives. This was fol- 
lowed by a panel on operations— 
“The Operations of an Outside the 
Bank Program.” Panel participants 
included: Mr. Holmes, presiding; 
W. H. Kelly, vice-president, Victoria 
National Bank; Arvle S. Elliott, 
vice-president, Victoria Bank & 
Trust Co.; and O. “Dooley” Dawson, 


bank agricultural 


vice-president, 
Bank, Houston. 

A management panel, led by Mr. 
Marett, discussed the “Benefits of an 
Outside Bank Program.” 

Besides the agricultural represen- 
tatives, the following groups were 
invited to participate through gen- 
eral discussion at the conclusion of 
the program: Federal Reserve Bank 
of Dallas; agricultural and soil and 
water conservation committees, 
Texas Bankers Association; Exten- 
sion Service, A. & M. College; Soil 
Conservation Service, USDA; Pro- 
duction Marketing Administration; 
and State Director of Vocational 
Agriculture. 

“Our discussion throughout the 
day was very interesting,” writes Mr. 
Marett, “and a good number of those 
present participated in the question 
and answer period. Everyone pres- 
ent was highly enthusiastic about 
the meeting and a number expressed 
the opinion we should have addi- 
tional meetings of this nature in the 
future.” 


Second National 


Area Salary Survey Guide 


AS a supplement to the Country 
Bank Operations Commission’s 
study of a few months ago on “How 
to Set Up a Salary Program in the 
Smaller Bank,” an area salary sur- 


The Oklahoma 
Bankers Associa- 
tion presented 
awards to 255 
farmers in 16 soil 
conservation dis- 
tricts in recogni- 
tion of their con- 
servation achieve- 
ments. Executive 
Secretary Eugene 
P. Gum presents 
the ‘*banker 
award” to Sam 
Denison for out- 
standing accomp- 
lishment. The 
rest of the Deni- 
son family were 
onlookers at pre- 
sentation 


vey guide is being prepared by the 
Commission and will be available 
within a few weeks. 

The salary survey guide will show 
operating officers of the smaller 
banks how to evaluate the soundness 
of their own salary programs by 
comparing them with salaries paid 
by competing industries within their 
trade areas. 


Tenth Farm Loan Survey 


HE tenth national survey of bank 

lending to agriculture was 
launched last month by the Agricul- 
tural Commission of the A.B.A. 

Continuation of the survey pro- 
gram was announced by W. W. 
Campbell, Commission chairman, 
who noted that this year’s survey is 
of the greatest importance in that it 
will provide valuable data on the 
financial strength of American farm- 
ers and the extent to which they 
are prepared to meet the needs of 
the defense program. 

The questionnaire requests indi- 
vidual banks to furnish the Agricul- 
tural Commission with total dollar 
amounts loaned and total number of 
loans made during 1950 as well as 
outstanding as of December 31, 1950 
on all types of loans: (1) Real estate 
mortgage loans secured by farm 
land; and (2) loans made to finance 
production. 

After the survey has been com- 
pleted, the Commission will release 
figures for each state and for the 
nation as a whole. 


65 Outside Representatives 
Named 


yen agricultural committee of the 
Maryland Bankers Association 
has induced 65 banks to name agri- 
cultural representatives to assume 
general responsibility for agricul- 
tural activity within their institu- 
tions. Hubert P. Burdette, president, 
First National Bank, Mount Airy, 
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and chairman of MBA’s agricultural 
committee, is highly gratified by the 
response and has urged banks that 
have not yet appointed outside repre- 
sentatives to do so. 

Reporting on this achievement in 
Banking News, organ of the Mary- 
land Bankers Association, Chairman 
Burdette said that “these men will 
receive regular mailings from the 
University of Maryland, the Soil 
Conservation and Forestry services, 
and other representative agricultural 
agencies to keep them fully apprised 
of agricultural developments within 
their own areas and throughout the 
state.” 

Mr. Burdette is chairman of the 
Soil Conservation Committee of the 
A.B.A.’s Agricultural Commission. 


~ Emphasis on Free Enterprise 


— 


genom under the American free 
enterprise system reflected in the 
change from hand to power methods 
in U. S. agriculture is emphasized 
in a new 66-page illustrated book 
entitled Land of Plenty. This pub- 
lication was compiled and written by 
Bert S. Gittins of Milwaukee in col- 
laboration with the advisory council 
of the Farm Equipment Institute. It 
is available to banks in quantity lots 
at a nominal charge. They may have 
three-line imprints. 

The book’s contents cover these 
topics: Victory Over Famine; Fifty 
Dark Centuries—Then Light; Prog- 
ress and the Plow; Soil Preparation 
(Pictorial); As Ye Sow... and 
Cultivate; Planting and Cultivating 
(Pictorial) ; From Flail to Freedom; 
Harvesting (Pictorial) ; All Flesh Is 
Grass; Hay and Forage (Pictorial) ; 
More Time to Live; Specialized 
Equipment (Pictorial); Muscles to 
Motors; Tractor Power (Pictorial) ; 
Major Milestones in Farm Mechan- 
ization; Interesting Facts About the 
Farm Equipment Industry; Who 
Gives Us Inventions?; March of 
Progress in Agriculture; Man-hours 
to Produce Crops; The Better Life. 

Requests for information should 
be sent to the Institute at 608 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago 5. 


Bank Rewards FFA Boys 


T= Chester County (Pennsyl- 

vania) Bankers Association, com- 
posed of 21 banks, made it possible 
through a conservation contest for 
16 Future Farmers of America boys 
to enjoy a two-day all-expense trip 
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“Suppose Mr. Wilkins will extend my 

crop loan for a while? My plow hit 

some kind of durn hole yesterday and 

my fields are flooded over with oil 
right now.” 


to Washington; for three FFA chap- 
ters to win cash awards amounting 
to $50; and for 43 members of nine 
FFA chapters to receive certificates 
of merit for advance conservation 
farming. 

The contest was conducted among 
300 boys to whom points were 
awarded on the basis of establishing 
more than 30 different conservation 
practices. Each lad was awarded 
100 credit points who had a com- 
plete conservation plan made for his 
home farm in cooperation with the 
Chester County Soil Conservation 
District. USDA conservation tech- 
nicians helped the boys make the 
plans, lay out the work, and super- 
vised its development. A certificate 
of merit was awarded to each 1,000- 
point winner. 

Austin N. Yerkes, cashier, Na- 
tional Bank at Oxford and president 
of the Chester association, organized 
this activity, which represents an in- 
vestment of $500. 

Mr. Yerkes reports that the FFA 
boys strip cropped more than 1,000 
acres, improved more than 500 acres 
of pasture, and planted more than 
10,000 trees during the contest. 


Posterama on Money and Banking 


HE Florida banks have just un- 

dertaken one of their largest 
single projects for 8,000 Future 
Farmers of America boys and their 
vo-ag teachers. They are distribut- 
ing a Posterama consisting of a 
series of educational units on money 
and banking. 


Instruction with the materials will 
be fitted into the regular curriculum 
now being followed by the teachers. 
Local bankers are making them- 
selves available in the program in 
the event their services are needed 
in the instruction or in connection 
with a tour through the local bank. 

This project is under the direction 
of G. R. Griffin, vice-president, The 
Exchange National Bank, Tampa; 
and J. A. Ansley, cashier, Lee 
County Bank, Ft. Myers. Mr. Griffin 
is chairman of the agricultural com- 
mittee and Mr. Ansley is chairman 
of the public relations committee of 
the Florida Bankers Association. 


New Farm Program Booklet 


HE 11 action projects sponsored 

by the Agricultural Commission 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion are outlined in an attractively 
illustrated booklet entitled A Pro- 
gram for Country Banks 1951, re- 
cently mailed to the officials of state 
bankers associations. 

The Commission’s program covers 
youth activities, soil conservation, 
forestry, livestock, farm land prices, 
agricultural lending procedures, out- 
side farm programs, farm credit 
schools, GI farm loans, agricultural 
outlook, and research in farm credit. 

Copies of the booklet are avail- 
able through state bankers associa- 
tions or by writing to the Commis- 
sion directly. 


Farmers Income Tax Handbook 


M. Monatt, New York and 
Chicago C.P.A. and authority on 
Federal income taxation of farmers, 
has written 1951 Farmers Income 
Tax, published by Commerce Clear- 
ing House, Inc. This is the fourth - 
edition of one of the pioneer hand- 
books on farm tax problems, dealing 
exclusively with the problems of the 
average farmer, the individually 
owned or partnership-operated farm. 

Throughout, the aim of the au- 
thor in this new book is to make 
understandable the peculiarities in- 
volved in preparing and filing a farm 
income tax return. Accordingly, he 
discusses in detail every transaction 
in connection with taxes on farm 
operation, as well as personal trans- 
actions as they affect the income tax 
of most farmers. 

The author discusses both of the 
basic forms of tax reporting—the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 101) 
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If you buy the Recordak Microfilmer 
you are now renting you'll geta... 


| 
j 
— 
— 


Start adding up the monthly 
rental payments you have made 
on your present Recordak Micro- 
filmer within the past 36 months. 


Then take 50% of this total— 
that’s the substantial credit allow- 
ance you will receive if you choose 
to own, rather than rent, your 


Recordak Microfilmer. 


This attractive offer enables you to 
buy—at surprisingly low cost—equip- 
ment that has already proved its worth 
in your bank. 


And with this low cost, there’s still 
another worth-while value—two years 
of free maintenance service . . . includ- 
ing parts replacements, if necessary. 


Yes, it’s easy to understand why more 
than a thousand banks. have already 
taken advantage of this outstanding 
offer. And the chances are you'll want 
to capitalize on the credit you’ve built 
up, too. So call in your local repre- 
sentative for all the facts . . . or write 
us. Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary 
of Eastman Kodak Company), 444 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

“*Recordak” is a trade-mark 


SRECORDELK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming—and its application to banking systems 
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Mr. OLYPHANT, on the faculty of 
The Graduate School of Banking, is 
a Government bond and money mar- 
ket specialist. 


VERY time anyone in the Govern- 
ment says anything about bud- 
get expenses they are bigger. 

Taxes won’t be big enough to offset 
the deficit for the 1951-52 fiscal year. 
Every effort will be made to sell 
deficit financing outside of the bank- 
ing system, but once again the com- 
mercial banks will have to be the 
underwriters of what is left over. 
Confidence in the market for Govern- 
ment securities is essential to suc- 
cessful new financing of whatever 
nature. Market stability while the 
banks are absorbing the impact of 
the raised reserve requirements 
would go a long way toward estab- 
lishing the needed confidence. The 
equilibrium of the market is main- 
tained by the operations of the Open 
Market Committee. There are ex- 
cellent reasons now that it should 
be so maintained. 


Results of December and 
January Refinancing 


As a result of the ready recep- 
tivity of the Open Market Committee 
for the 11%4 percent bonds and the 
11% percent certificates prior to their 
maturity on December 15 and Janu- 
ary 1, respectively, about 40 percent 
of the $6,850,000,000 new 5-year 
134 percent are now owned by the 
Federal Reserve banks. In spite of 
this willingness by the committee 
both to buy and to supply other 
shorter term issues, many holders of 
the maturing issues simply let them 
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The Investment Market 


Governments—Other Securities 


Government Bonds 


MURRAY OLYPHANT 


run off for cash payment. As a re- 
sult the Treasury Department was 
hit for a cash total of $1,155,000,000 
—$320-million on December 15 and 
$835-million on January 2. 

This (perhaps unexpected) cash 
drain necessitated heavier than usual 
drafts on the tax and loan accounts 
of the member banks which were 
called upon to provide $1,666,000,000 
between December 15 and January 9. 
However, December tax receipts 
were substantial and expanded mili- 
tary costs have not yet started to 
become due for payment, so that a 
budget surplus of $470-million was 
reported for December, the net re- 
sult being that on January 3 the 
balance in the General Fund of the 
Treasury was still over $3,382,000,- 
000, only about $250-million less 
than on December 14. 

Last year there was a budget sur- 
plus of $44-million for January. This 
year a deficit for the month seems 
probable, but, even so, the Treasury 
balance appears to be more than 
ample to cover cash requirements 
until the first quarter tax receipts 
are available during March. The 
Treasury is not as flush as it would 
have been had not so many holders 
of the December and January ma- 
turing issues refused to take what 
was offered in exchange, but their 
doing so does not bring any closer 
the probability of new financing by 
means of new marketable issues. 


Savings Bonds to Be Emphasized 


The basis of noninflationary fi- 
nancing by the Government is to 
Grain off excess savings which other- 
wise would compete for a lowered 


supply of consumer goods. Taxes do 
this most effectively and will be im- 
posed as far as politically possible. 
Purchases of Government securities 
by other than commercial banks is 
the next major objective. Savings 
Bonds proved their value and effec- 
tiveness from 1941 to 1945, during 
which there were sales of over $43,- 
750,000,000 of Series E and over 
$15-billion of Series F and G Bonds. 
Over half of these E Bonds and 
somewhat less than one-quarter of 
the F and G Bonds have since been 
redeemed. 

To deter the redemption for cash 
of maturing Savings Bonds the 
Treasury has for some time been 
permitting holders to “reinvest the 
proceeds as they mature” in new 
E Bonds “without regard to the an- 
nual limitation” of such holdings. 
This privilege currently applies to 
holders of Series D Bonds maturing 
from January 1, 1951, to April 30, 
1951. 

That perhaps some new offer 
would be made to holders of Series 
E Bonds (which commence to ma- 
ture on May 1) was hinted by the 
statement of the Treasury that “its 
policy with respect to Savings 
Bonds of Series E 1941” would be 
announced later. Furthermore, the 
Treasury is actively organizing a 
country-wide campaign to stimulate 
new sales in every way possible. To 
be forced to pay off the $21-billion 
of Series E Bonds maturing between 
May 1, 1951, and the end of 1955 
would very seriously interfere with 
the sound objective of the Treasury 
to hold private investment at the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 66) 
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THE RO 


OF CANADA 


Head Office, Montreal 


JAMES MUIR 
President 
BURNHAM L. MITCHELL 
Vice-President 


Condensed Annual Statement 
as on 30th November, 1950 


ASSETS 


Cash, checks and balances with other banks. 

Government and other public securities, not exceeding market 
value 

Other securities, not exceeding market value 

Call loans 

Liabilities of customers under letters of credit 


LIABILITIES 


Capital, reserve and undivided profits. ..........ccccscccccccess 
Notes in circulation 

Deposits 

Letters of credit outstanding 

Other liabilities 


Over 750 Branches 


YAL BANK 


T. H. ATKINSON 
General Manager 


$ 471.113,083.00 


1,042,365 ,803.19 
104,282.016.90 
100,004,499.11 
688,725,564.27 

69,437,689.31 
21,447,686.59 


$2,497 376,342.37 


$ 86.835,866.95 
249,989.10 
2,337 ,503,468.93 
69,437 ,689.31 


3,349,328.08 


$2,497 376,342.37 


IN CANADA, ARGENTINA, BRAZIL, BRITISH GUIANA, BRITISH HONDURAS, 
COLOMBIA, PERU, URUGUAY, VENEZUELA, CUBA, HAITI, PUERTO RICO, 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, BRITISH WEST INDIES. 
LONDON AND PARIS. CORRESPONDENTS THE WORLD OVER. 


London Branches 


6 Lothbury, E.C.2 2 Cockspur S.W.1 


Auxiliary in France 
THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA (FRANCE) 


Paris 


NEW YORK AGENCY 
68 William Street 


OFFICES IN NEW YORK, 


EDWARD C. HOLAHAN 
JOSEPH W. GANANN 


Agents 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64) 
highest possible levels, and would 
lead to an increase in the amount 
of new financing which would have 


to be done through the banking . 


system. 

At the moment the prospect seems 
to be that holders of E Bonds will be 
offered an extension of maturity at 
a rate somewhere between 2 and 3 
percent. The bonds are all registered 
and holders would receive checks 
for accrued interest. The right of 
redemption at par would be con- 
tinued, but this is merely-a sug- 
gestion. Whatever the Treasury de- 
cides to do should have the unquali- 
fied support of all bankers and of 
all those who realize the inflationary 
implications of financing forthcom- 
ing deficits by the creation of new 
credits in the banking system. 


U. S. Debt Changes During 1950 


During 1950 the total U. S. gross 
debt declined $428-million. This re- 
sulted from: 

A decline in the marketable issues 
of $2,673,000,000. 

A rise in the non-marketable is- 
sues of $2,125,000,000. 

A decline in special 
$189,000,000. 

A rise in “other” and guaranteed 
issues of $309,000,000. 

During the year holders of nearly 
$4-billion of called or maturing is- 
sues took cash instead of accepting 
new issues offered in exchange. 
There was an increase of about $1,- 
300,000,000 in the amount of Treas- 
ury bills as a partial offset to the 
effect of the cash redemptions on 
the total of the debt. 

The rise in the nonmarketable 
debt resulted from an increase of 
about $1-billion in the outstanding 
amount of Treasury savings notes 
and of about $1,300,000,000 in 
amount of outstanding Savings 
Bonds. The latter, however, includes 
an increase of over $1,100,000,000 
of “accrued discount,” so that only 
about $200-million of cash went to 
the Treasury from sales of Savings 
Bonds during the year. 

Special issues would have risen 
over $2,500,000,000 except for the 
rebate of premiums to holders of 
Government life insurance policies, 
which totaled enough to result in 
the decline in these issues of $189- 
million. A smaller rebate will be 
paid this year, but the increased 
Social Security taxes will probably 
result in more than offsetting such 
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payment so that the Treasury should 
gain cash from this source during 
1951. 

The composition of the market- 
able debt was sharply altered as the 
result of the Treasury refinancing 
policies. Over $10-billion of bonds 
were paid off; over $24-billion of 
certificates disappeared; and over 
$31-billion was added to the Note 
category. 

This year is certain to result in 
an increase in the gross debt. Mar- 
ketable noneligible bonds will, it is 
hoped, provide what new money will 
be needed. This, together with new 
Savings Bond sales in excess of re- 
demptions, might obviate the neces- 
sity of selling anything new to the 
commercial banks during 1951. From 
June 15 to December 15 nearly $39- 
billion of notes and bonds must be 
refunded. It is a safe assumption 
that the maturities of the refund- 
ing issues will be kept within the 
5-year maturity range and that in- 
terest rates for the respective ma- 
turities will be no higher—if as high 
—as they are today. 


Not "Left to Itself" 


Last month this department re- 
marked that after the turn of the 
year the market for Government se- 
curities “might display recuperative 
powers if left to itself.” It was not 
“left to itself.” 

On December 29 the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System amended the supplement to 
Regulation D governing reserves re- 
quired to be maintained by member 
banks by increasing these require- 
ments by 2 percent on net demand 
deposits and 1 percent on time de- 
posits. The blow of the increases 


“Everybody accuses us, so we decided 
to look the part!” 


was softened somewhat by spreading 
the dates on which the increases 
would become effective from Janu- 
ary 11 to February 1. But in that 
period nearly $2-billion of member 
bank funds would cease to be use- 
able to produce earnings. 

The needed additions to the mem- 
ber bank reserve accounts at the 
Federal Reserve banks were esti- 
mated for the respective dates as 
follows: $700-million on January 11; 
$425-million on January 16; $575- 
million on January 25; and $275- 
million on February 1. As excess 
reserves on January 3 were esti- 
mated as $1,206,000,000, there would 
be about $800-million more which 
would have to come from somewhere 
else, even if the excess were to dis- 
appear entirely, which it certainly 
could not. 


Where Will the Money 
Come From? 


The action of the Board of Gov- 
ernors was stated to be a final at- 
tempt to stop the increase in loans 
—business loans primarily—as Reg- 
ulations W and X are fully expected 
to be effective in the area of con- 
sumer and real estate lending. The 
Board has no more restrictive power 
over member bank reserves except 
that 2 percent more could be im- 
posed on the net demand deposits of 
the Central Reserve City banks. To 
the extent that the loan total shrank 
during January, banks wo! 
find it necessary to sell Govern 
securities, which is their on 
of getting the funds; but to «x 
a shrinkage of anything like 92- 
billion of new requirements was not 
only hardly realistic but would be 
most unfortunate in its effect on 
business volume. 

It followed that an indefinite 
amount of Government securities 
would have to be sold by member 
banks as the new and higher re- 
serve requirements became effective. 
Hence the various estimates as to 
how many governments would have 
to be added to the total portfolio of 
the Federal Reserve banks by Febru- 
ary 1; running from a minimum of 
something under $1-billion to nearly 
the full amount of $2-billion. 

The final answer might be better 
than expected. For one thing, there 
could be a return of money in cir- 
culation of as much as six or seven 
hundred million dollars or more be- 
fore the end of January. Last year 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 152) 
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A8| Banks in all parts of the nation have been 


Central Hanover correspondents for 50 years or more 


CENTRAL HANOVER 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


TRUSTEES 


WILLIAM A. M. BURDEN 

W. A. M. Burden & Co. 
LOUIS S. CATES 

Chairman of the Board 

Phelps Dodge Corporation 
COLBY M. CHESTER 

Honorary Chairman 

General Foods Corporation 
FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN 

President 

America Fore Insurance Group 
JOHN B. CLARK 

President, The Clark Thread Co., Inc. 
JARVIS CROMWELL 

President, William Iselin & Co., Inc. 
GEORGE W. DAVISON 

Honorary Chairman 
THOMAS DICKSON 

President, Berlin and Jones Co., Inc. 
WALTER G. DUNNINGTON 

Attorney 

Dunnington, Bartholow and Miller 
WILLIAM A. ELDRIDGE 

Vice Chairman 
WILLIAM F.C. EWING 

President 

Alexander Smith and Sons Carpet Co. 
WILLIAM S. GRAY 

Chairman of the Board 
FRED H. HAGGERSON 

President 

Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
C. JARED INGERSOLL 

Chairman of the Board 

Kansas, Oklahoma and Gulf Railway Co. 
K. T. KELLER 

Chairman of the Board 

Chrysler Corporation 
R. E. MCNEILL, JR. 

President 
GEORGE M. MOFFETT 

Chairman of the Board 

Corn Products Refining Co. 
J. K. OLYPHANT, JR. 

Vice Chairman 
EUSTIS PAINE 

Chairman of the Board 

New York and Pennsylvania Co., Inc. 
AUGUSTE G. PRATT 

Chairman of the Board 

The Babcock and Wilcox Company 
GWILYM A. PRICE 

President, Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
LUCIUS F. ROBINSON, JR. 

Attorney, Robinson, Robinson and Cole 
JOHN P. STEVENS, JR. 

President, J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 
HENRY P. TURNBULL 

Montclair. New Jersey 
WILLIAM WOODWARD 

New York, N.Y. 


NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, Decemker 31, 1950 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks 


U. S. Government Securities 


530,225,048. 56 
605,050,557-30 
State and Municipal Securities . 43,036,062.80 
16,688,814.56 
§47,060,337.7 
8,339,566.92 
9,650,009.00 


Other Securities — 
Loans and Bills Purchased 
Real Estate Mortgages . 
Banking Houses . . 
Interest Accrued . . 2,478,818.91 
Customers’ Liability on 
Acceptances Outstanding 75325,899.55 
Total $1,769,855,115.38 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits. . . $1,616,865,824.38 


Acceptances . « « $14,248,920.67 


In Portfolio . 5§,089,421.33 


9>159,499-34 
Reserves: 

Dividend: 

Payable Januaty 2, 196% « « « 1,050,000.00 
Capital . . « .«$21,000,000.00 
Surplus . . « « 9YO,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits « 25,159,680.17 $ 136,159,680.17 
Total $1,769,855,115.38 


There are pledged to secure public monies and to qualify for fiduciary powers 


U. S. Government Securities carried at $46,660, 302.23 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


A bank 1s known by the correspondents it keeps 
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INDUSTRY 


H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


The author is a financial writer on 
the New York Herald Tribune. 


F current plans materialize, the 
capacity of the aluminum indus- 
try will be expanded to a metal 

output seven times greater than in 
the 1940 defense effort. The resultant 
ability to manufacture will be one 
of the keystones of the new pre- 
paredness program involving, nota- 
bly, aircraft. 

Admittedly, against the 2-billion 
Asians who may be lined up oppo- 
site the Western democracies, one 
of the weapons of defense and of- 
fense in which the United States can 
outproduce the world is aircraft. 
And airplanes may be the one de- 
cisive element in the struggle. That 
is why aluminum production is of 
such vital importance at the present 
time. 

Another light, strong, and corro- 
sion-resistant metal which may join 
aluminum for this strategic purpose 
is titanium. A very large body of 
ilmenite, the most common titanium 
ore, has been discovered fairly re- 
cently in the Province of Quebec, in- 
suring future supplies for both pri- 
mary uses and as an alloy to con- 
serve other strategic materials. 

Ore was first obtained from sub- 
stantial deposits on beaches in India, 
but political and other uncertainties 
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GENDREAU 


The Aluminum Industry 


made manufacturers turn to North 
America. At present, Du Pont is 
working Florida beach sands and 
National Lead has large titanium 
properties in upstate New York. The 
tremendous Allard Lake, Quebec, 
bodies are owned by Quebec Iron & 


The Investment Markets 


W aus final figures for 1950 will not 
be available for some time, estimates 
are that offerings of new securities by 
American corporations approximated 
the $6-billion level of 1949. Figures 
for the first nine months about equaled 
the $4.8-billion level for the correspond- 
ing period of the preceding year. About 
$3-billion of this were public offerings, 
the balance private placements. 

The heavy and continuing construc- 
tion programs of the electric and gas 
companies brought equity and debt 
issues of the utilities to about $2.1- 
billion in the first three quarters, or 
44 percent of all corporate flotations. 

Manufacturing companies raised over 
$700-million, or 15 percent of the total. 
Finance and real estate issues came to 
$500-million and rail issues to a little 
less than that level. 

New issues of states and their sub- 
divisions mounted in 1950 to the high- 
est level ever attained. The total will 
be about $3.75-billion, against $3-billion 
in 1949, 

Underwriting became very competi- 


Pouring an aluminum casting to be 
used in an airplane engine 


Titanium Corporation, whose stock 
is held by Kennecott Copper Cor- 
poration and New Jersey Zinc. 

The aluminum industry’s produe- 
tion amounted to about 1,435,000,- 
000 pounds in 1950, a total exceeded 
only by that of 1943 and 1944 and 
19 percent higher than the 1949 out- 
put of 1,207,000,000 pounds. 

By making use of several stand- 
by aluminum plants in the process 
of reactivation, production can 
probably be increased 18 percent by 
mid-1951. In the meantime, curtailed 
civilian consumption will have to pay 
for larger military requirements, 
which are still moving slowly from 
the planning and blueprint levels 
into specific factory orders. 

Three prominent aluminum pro- 
ducers have made arrangements 
with the Government to increase 
their capacity about 640-million 
pounds by 1952, and new producers 
may enter the field, as well, in the 
meantime. 

Industry will receive several mea- 
sures of assistance in this expan- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 104) 


tive in 1950 and profit margins tended 
to narrow. 

Industry is expected to come to the 
capital markets in the current year for 
enormous sums in order to gather the 
financial sinews of a vast armament 
production increment. The Securities 
and Exchange Commission estimates 
outlays for new plants and equipment 
during the third quarter alone at $4.8- 
billion, or 30 percent above similar ex- 
penditures in 1950’s first three months. 

Financial trends at this time suggest 
that corporations will be able to do 
their financing more preponderantly in 
the form of equities than in debt obli- 
gations. For many years, low interest 
rates and poor stock markets inclined 
management to rely on retained earn- 
ings or preferred stock and bonds. 

With the markets for common shares 
broad and generally well sustained, the 
swing of late has been toward equity 
financing again, and this will undoubt- 
edly continue, if good stock trading 
carries on, since it is in the interest of 
sound corporate financial structures. 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1950 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks . . ... . $1,499,884,121.82 
U. S. Government Obligations. ‘.¢.< 1,477,758,049.01 
State and Municipal Securities . 174,288,180.62 
Other Securities . . .. 205,103,370.02 
Mortgages . . « « 40,072,985.04 


Accrued Interest Receivable . 9,461,559.45 


Customers’ Acceptance Liability ea 24,159,936.78 
Banking Houses « « 28,808,642.57 
Other Assets . «© « 8,087,192.38 


$5,283,011,759.48 


LIABILITIES 


Dividend Payable February 1,1951 . . . 2,960,000.00 
Reserves—Taxes and Expenses. . . . 13,705,613.08 


Acceptances Outstanding . .. . 28,036,105.85 
Less: In Portfolio « 2,675,961.92 
Capital Funds: 


Capital Stock. . . . « $111,000,000.00 


(7,400,000 Shares—$15 Par) 
Undivided Profits . 53,007,007.85 


353,007,007.85 
$5,283,011,759.48 


United States Government and other securities carried at $300,217,095.00 were pledged 
to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


February 1951 
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The Fourth National Bank of Wichita, Kansas, had standing room only at its Women’s Finance Forum 


Forum Audiences Ask for More 


ANKING’S survey of bank ac- 
tivity in the financial forum 
field points up two results very 

clearly: The sponsoring bank is 
always more than satisfied with the 
results; each forum creates a de- 
mand for more. 

Almost without exception, banks 
all over the country report capacity 
attendance coupled with requests for 
more meetings. Public relationswise, 
some banks report the largest vol- 
ume of publicity they’ve had on any 
activity. 

While the forums have, in almost 
every case, been undertaken as a 
community service, they have result- 
ed also in better relations and new 
business. 


Completes Four Forums 


First National Bank of Minne- 
apolis, a pioneer in the financial 
forum field, tells BANKING that the 
publicity resulting from its forums 
brought many inquiries from banks 
throughout the United States and 
Canada, even from Hawaii and India. 

Briefly, the bank held a forum for 
women. The ladies talked it over 
with their husbands; the husbands 
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asked for—and got—a forum of 
their own. A _ second forum for 
women was held. Then “graduates” 
from the two women’s series were 
invited to participate in an “ad- 
vanced” forum, and over half of 
them (some 500) attended the third 
series. A second forum for men will 
begin on February 12. Score: four 
forums completed; one coming. 

B. S. Woodworth, assistant cashicr, 
says First National received more 
than 100 inquiries for details on how 
it handled the project. The bank has 
answered all inquiries with a nine- 
page outline containing full infor- 
mation on planning and program- 
ming. 

Malcolm McDonald, executive vice- 
president, sums up the bank’s point 
of view: “The interest of other 
banks in the idea was naturally 
gratifying since we believe that 
every business, at its own level and 
in its own way, should adopt a pro- 
gram directed toward preservation 
of the enterprise system. Forums on 
personal financial planning are one 
way to bring about better public 
understanding of the profit system 
and every American’s stake in it.” 


Forum for Men; 
Also for Teachers 

The Birmingham (Michigan) Na- 
tional Bank’s first forum for women 
was so successful that a demand was 
forthcoming for two others: One 
was an “Economic Forum for Busi- 
ness Men,” the other, a similar meet- 
ing for teachers. 

Edythe Crandell Peck, the bank’s 
director of public relations, in tell- 
ing BANKING about the spring forum 
last year, gives much credit to the 
“able group of men” who were the 
speakers. 

“The entire effort,” Mrs. Peck 
says, “left us with a distinct im- 
pression of not only a broad interest 

in the community for such 
subject matter, but of a genuine ap- 
preciation on their part for the 
bank’s service in making the pro- 
gram available. We have come to 
regard it as just the beginning of a 
service which we might well carry 
on each year.” 

Mrs. Peck concludes: “Ultimately, 
we hope to have reached these areas 
in the community—the home, the 
church (with plans for a financial 
planning and budgeting program to 
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be given for young married couples), 
the schools, business, and our staff. 
We think of the effort as a ‘com- 
munity workshop’ in which we learn 
to understand each other better by 
working together toward a common 
goal.” 


Forums With Tours 


The Paterson (N. J.) Savings and 
Trust Company finds that “general 
reactions to the forum in the com- 
munity have been good.” Verne S. 
Atwater, assistant secretary, says 
“the publicity provided by the local 
papers was considerably greater 
than for any other public relations 
venture which has been conducted 
by the bank recently.” 

At this institution a bank tour 
was held in connection with two of 
the meetings. More than 25 percent 
of the audience visited the bank and 
were introduced to officers in each 
department. A reception in the bank 
cafeteria concluded the tour. 

Mr. Atwater notes that “when we 
announced our first forum we had 
many inquiries from women who 
were unable to attend afternoon ses- 
sions because of business or family 
responsibilities. There appears to be 
a demand for another series sched- 
uled for evening hours, and there is 
a possibility that we may conduct 
such a series.” 


Each Meeting Held Twice 


“Is there a demand for another 
series? Yes, unquestionably,” says 
Vincent A. Carrozza of the Republic 
National Bank of Dallas. 

Republic ran a series of five meet- 
ings, but each meeting was held 
twice: once in the morning and once 
in the evening. “The evening ses- 
sion,” Mr. Carrozza says, “was com- 
posed primarily of business and pro- 
fessional women; the morning ses- 
sion, mostly home managers.” 

“Would you say that the project 
is worth while?” BANKING asked. 
“Yes,” said Mr. Carrozza, “and from 
the reactions we had from the 
women attending the forum, they 
thought so, too.” 

While Republic’s forum series was 
designed as part of a “more com- 
prehensive public relations pro- 
gram,” the bank feels sure that 
some new business will result. 


Results "Most Gratifying™ 


The Rutherford (N. J.) Trust 
Company offered a series of three 
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trust forum meetings last spring. 
The meetings were held in the even- 
ing and were well attended by men 
and women, almost equally. 

“These meetings,’ according to 
Mrs. Edith Lull, who was in charge 
for the bank and acted as chairman, 
“were planned as a public service— 
but also with a view to increasing 
business. The excellent immediate 
results reported by our trust depart- 
ment were most gratifying. 

“As our first forum experience 
proved so worth while, we felt it 
should not be dropped there. There- 
fore, in November, we ran a series 
of Women’s Finance Forums, for 
women only.” This was planned, says 
Mrs. Lull, “solely for the purpose 
of offering an instructive, educa- 
tional program for the women of 
Rutherford and surrounding locali- 
ties.” All speakers were women. 

“Although we did not look for any 
immediate outstanding results, we 
have received the nicest comments 
and praise regarding the entire pro- 
gram, and we feel we have made 
many new friends as a result,”’ Mrs. 
Lull reports, adding that many 
women who attended now feel free 
to stop in the bank to chat about 
the meetings. “It is also a pleasure 
when some of these women’s hus- 
bands stop in to tell us how pleased 


they are that their wives had the 
opportunity to attend.” 


Women Eager to Learn 


Peoples Trust Company of Ber- 
gen County, Hackensack, New Jer- 
sey, found that the women were 
“eager to learn as much as they 
could about financial matters,” says 
President Charles E. Blackford, Jr. 
“We have already been asked by a 
number of women to put their names 
on our list for an invitation to the 
next forum which we anticipate 
holding in the fall of 1951. 

“While we are offering the pro- 
gram as a public service, we nat- 
urally hope to build up goodwill. 
The reactions have been entirely fa- 
vorable. We certainly think it is 
worth while.” 

Samuel S. Rodman, vice-president 
of The Hartford-Connecticut Trust 
Company, tells BANKING that some 
business has resulted from its forum, 
which was offered as a public ser- 
vice, without emphasis on the bank 
or its functions. 

Mr. Rodman makes the point that 
it is essential for speakers on these 
programs to present their subjects 
clearly and simply so that they can 
be fully grasped by the audience. 
His bank is considering a second 
series. 


Inquiring Depositor 


YPICAL of the questions asked 

—and answered—at forums 

(and in banks) throughout the 
country are the ones reported here 
from the recent forum series at New 
York’s Town Hall (BANKING, Jan. 
1951). 


Aviation Stocks 


Q. Please comment on stocks of 
airplane manufacturing companies. 

A. Aircraft manufacturing com- 
panies are unlike most other busi- 
nesses. There are approximately 15 
manufacturing companies which do 
85 percent to 90 percent of the busi- 
ness in the United States, and, as 
far as the manufacture of transport 
and private planes is concerned, 
their production for commercial 
businesses is quite limited. Existing 
antitrust laws prohibit mergers of 


aircraft companies, with the result 
that the competition is especially 
severe. 

Aircraft manufacturing stocks are 
difficult to appraise earnings-wise 
since their product is built to a 
specific order and it is purely a con- 
tract business. In the second World 
War, the aircraft industry was sub- 
ject to profit limitations, and while 
aircraft companies made handsome 
profits during the war, the fantastic 
profits that were anticipated did not 
materialize. 

Following the cessation of hostili- 
ties after World War II, the industry 
had an excess capacity, which, for 
purposes of national defense has 
been, more or less, subsidized. The 
reason is obvious, since our Govern- 
ment has termed the aircraft manu- 
facturing companies ready “insur- 
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ance” against any unforeseen emer- 
gency. Events have proved they 
were right, as can be seen from the 
outbreak of the Korean war. The 
latter has paved the way for war 
orders. However, it is difficult to ap- 
praise just what net earnings would 
accrue to these companies if can- 
cellations occurred and in view of 
the fact that contracts would prob- 
ably be subject to the Negotiations 
Act of 1948. 


Growth Stock 


Q. What is a growth stock? 

A. A growth stock is generally 
taken to mean the common or capi- 
tal shares of a company which in 
terms of sales, earnings, dividends, 
and financial strength is growing at 
a faster rate than the average of 
all companies. For instance, in the 
recent past, the better television 
stocks have been considered growth 
stocks because, obviously, the mar- 
ket for television sets is growing at 
a much faster rate than the market 
for products in general, or let’s say 
for example, automobiles. 

Well managed chemical and ethi- 
cal pharmaceutical concerns have 
been considered growth stocks be- 
cause they’ve been able, through re- 
search, to add new products so that, 
when done successfully at any given 
point in the business cycle, they’re 
moving faster than the average. 
From a practical point of view, it’s 
of course important that the new 
products they add represent a net 
gain for the company. For instance, 
television manufacturers all make 
radios and the business for radios 


has been declining. One could not 
consider a television set maker a 
growth company unless he gained 
more from television than he lost 
from radio. As a matter of fact, 
this has been the case with the lead- 
ing companies so far. 

Then there’s the practical ques- 
tion of whether the price medium 
that ordinarily has to be paid for 
growth stocks makes them a good 
buy. Any company that has been 
successfully growing, where invest- 
ors expect it to continue to grow 
successfully, will sell at a price that 
takes into account some of the ex- 
pected growth. Sometimes this fig- 
ure is excessive, sometimes it’s 
pretty nearly correct, and sometimes 
it isn’t even adequately measured. 
Of course, the thing that makes it 
right or wrong is a change in the 
rate of growth—from slow to fast 
or from fast to slow. It is thus quite 
possible to pay too much in the mar- 
ket for a growth stock. One could 
come off with a less satisfactory in- 
vestment than buying a fairly static 
company at a big discount. 

Timing 

Q. Granted that this is not a fav- 
orable time to start an investment 
program, would you say that this is 
a good time to sell stocks in which 
one has a profit? 

A. Selling stocks at a profit is 
always good business. However, even 
if we agree that the time is not fav- 
orable to start an investment pro- 
gram, I would say that selling purely 
to take a profit with the hope of 
buying them back cheaper is risky 


An interested audience at a forum of the Republic National Bank of Dallas 


business. A decision to begin an in- 
vestment program involves many 
factors and requires individual tail- 
oring. For example, the need of cur- 
rent income may require continuous 
investment. 

The economy may slow down but 
it just doesn’t stop, and even in 1932 
many companies made money. One 
could probably dispose of marginal 
companies or static industries. How- 
ever, certain prime stocks should be 
held because of normal growth. This 
is a fairly broad subject with many 
ramifications, and, of course, one 
would have to take each individual 
case on its own merits. 


Dealers—Brokers 


Q. How much capital must one 
have to invest to hold the attention 
and interest of a broker? What is 
the cost of service? 

A. The casual investor is often 
apt to confuse the broker with the 
dealer. There’s quite a difference. 
A dealer or an investment banker is 
practically always a principal. He 
buys wholesale, so to speak, and sells 
at retail—just like an automobile 
dealer, for example. He’s interested 
in selling the wares he has on his 
shelf or the wares he can obtain at 
a special discount. The Buick dealer 
doesn’t want to sell you a Chrysler 
automobile. The same thing applies 
in the securities business. Dealers 
who handle open-end trusts and mu- 
tual funds don’t own them but they 
get an especially high selling com- 
mission. 

The broker, on the other hand, is 
purely an agent and he makes his 
living from the commission he 
charges for filling orders. If he’s a 
member of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, the commission is very low. 
For instance, the commission to pur- 
chase 100 shares of Woolworth stock 
at $48 a share, involving the invest- 
ment of $4,800, is only $30.80. This 
commission was originally intended 
just to cover the cost of buying the 
stock and the details of seeing that 
it’s a good delivery, etc. Competi- 
tion has forced the rendering of 
many additional services, such as 
helping people to decide what to buy, 
and watching it for them after they 
have bought it; and in some cases 
even keeping the stock in the brok- 
er’s safe deposit vault and remitting 
dividend checks. Brokers nowadays 
publish market letters and they do 
a great deal of investment research 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 74) 
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Popular and realistic trend ! 


These all-electric G-E homes were financed 
by a Chicago lending institution under the 
“Packaged Mortgage” Plan! 


17,000 people lined up one week end to see these builders’ 
homes in the Chicago area, and 131 of the houses were 
sold in one week at $10,950 each. 


One of the principal attractions of the house is the 
General Electric Kitchen-Laundry. Another great attrac- 
tion is the popular and realistic trend of financing: A 
Chicago lending institution financed the all-electric kitchen- 


laundry by including it in the mortgage. (Even today it adds 
as little as $5.94 extra a month!) 


This makes it possible for many people to afford a 
General Electric house. It makes the buyer a willing mort- 
gagor. And it protects the lending institution’s interests. 


More and more lending institutions are now financing 
homes under the “‘Packaged Mortgage” Plan. 


Why not plan on having General Electric Kitchen- 
Laundry equipment included in the “‘Packaged Mort- 
gage.”” We think you, too, will find it very worthwhile. 
Home Bureau, General Electric Company, Bridgeport 2, 
Connecticut. 


Think of these advantages to your lending institution: 


Homeowners are more willing and 
able to meet payments because 
they need not assume short-term 


obligations for needed appliances. interest in the property. 


Your mortgagor has a truly up-to- 
date house, one he’s proud to 
maintain, thus protecting your 


Remember, too, that the economical operation, low 
maintenance and long life of General Electric kitchen 
appliances may offset the slight increase in the home 
buyer’s monthly payments. 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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INQUIRING DEPOSITOR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 72) 


work. The business is profitable be- 
cause the profit on the larger orders 
and from the larger customers is 
great enough to more than offset the 
excessive cost of handling the 
smaller orders and doing business 
for the smaller customer. All the 
leading New York Stock Exchange 
firms, however, make it a matter of 
principle to give good service to 


anyone regardless of how little capi- 
tal he has to invest—and most of 
them make no extra charge for this 
effort. 

The New York Stock Exchange 
itself advertises to new investors 
everywhere, which includes’. the 
smallest and totally inexperienced, 
as well as possible new large inves- 
tors. Because of the smallness of the 
commission fee, brokers are often 
charged with getting their custom- 
ers to buy and sell frequently with- 


out good investment reason, and they 
are also often charged with divert- 
ing the customer from the ordinary 
New York Stock Exchange markets 
into securities where they get a 
higher commission. Both chargeg 
are probably true—true in some 
cases—and decidedly not true in 
others; and like everything else. it’s 
all a question of selecting one of the 
leading firms and getting a sincere 
registered representative to handle 
your account. 


How to Protect a Nest Egg | 


INEZ WHITELEY FOSTER 


For this article Miss FOSTER in- 
terviewed EDGAR Scott, author of 
the popular book “How to Lay a 
Nest Egg.” The interview particu- 
larly stresses the protection of a 
nest egg, once you produce it. 


HEN a book by a first-time 

\\) author hits a high mark in 

best seller lists, it’s a pretty 
good indication of the sort of thing 
the ladies and gentlemen of America 
want to read. In that category is 
Edgar Scott’s How to Lay a Nest 
Egg, a revelation of the financial 
facts of life published by the John 
C. Winston Company. 

Senior partner in the New York 
and Philadelphia firm of Mont- 
gomery Scott & Company, Mr. Scott 
is a former governor of the New 
York Stock Exchange, former presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Stock Ex- 
change, and a director of several 
corporations. 

In casual, humorous style, Author 
Scott explains the mysteries of high 
finance, tells how investment works, 
why it pays off, how one can learn 
to make even a small nest egg grow 
—and grow—and grow. 

It turns out that Mr. Scott, pre- 
vious to his long experience as stock- 
broker, was once a newspaper re- 
porter on the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 

Previously, he studied playwriting 
at Harvard, and followed Robert 
Sherwood and humorist Robert 
Benchley to the presidency of the 
famed Lampoon. 

Trust the “nose” of an ex-news- 
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paper reporter to know which facts 
of life will prove of greatest in- 
terest to people! In simple language, 
Edgar Scott has unshrouded many 
of the awesome veils of mystery sur- 
rounding finance, explains such 
terms as “venture capital,” ‘deben- 
tures,” “rights to subscribe,” tells 
how stock exchange commissions are 
based. For newcomers, he also ex- 
plains the difference between pre- 
ferred and common stock, what hap- 
pens when a new stock is issued, 
how to buy stocks in a particular 
industry at a time favorable for it. 

A great deal of this information, 
it appears, is news to Mr. and Mrs. 
Public who, perhaps as never be- 
fore, are watching now to see what 
happens not only to their present 
dollars, but are openly apprehen- 
sive about tomorrow’s. 


Edgar Scott 


The Richard 
Decker cartoons 
in this article 
are from “How 
to Lay a Nest 
Egg,” Copyright 
1950, The John 
C. Winston Co. 
(Used by per- 
the 
publisher) 


The “Rainy Day” 
People Plan For 


It seems that many people do not 
know that as little as $200 can be 
ably invested . . . that they can give 
a small investment all the advan- 
tages of a big one... . that invest- 
ments can be made in all degrees of 
relative safety (the greater the risk, 
the greater the return) .. . that 
stock returns keep up with the cost 
of living, while fixed returns do not 

. . that, if they own securities, 
ignorance of investment terms and 
practices can cost them money. 

According to Mr. Scott, lots of 
people, women especially, “suffer 
from the delusion that brokers don’t 
want to be bothered with small 
amounts. The answer to that one is 
simple,” he says. “Just try it and 
find out for yourself. You will be 
surprised and delighted by the warm 
welcome you and your few hundred 
dollars will get.’’ And he also writes: 

“Don’t be cagey about your $500 
or $1,000. Plenty of people have 
that kind of money to invest. In- 
sist that your broker know almost 
as much about your financial affairs 
as you do—otherwise he can’t pos- 
sibly give you his best advice.” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 76) 
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Ans 


HE royal governors of five colonies 
7. with General Edward Braddock in 
the Blue Room of the Carlyle House, Alex- 
andria, Virginia, in April 1755. The pur- 
pose of the council was to discuss the col- 
onists’ participation in the French and 
Indian War and to plan Braddock’s Indian 
campaign. George Washington, then only 
twenty-three years of age, was also invited 
to join the group on account of his knowl- 
edge of Indian warfare. Though Washing- 
ton was made a member of Braddock’s staff 
with the rank of major, because of his 
youth, the general was reluctant to follow 
his advice. 

A few days after the meeting Braddock’s 
expedition set out from Alexandria only to 


Washington presented this 
gift to the Carlyle children 


be overwhelmingly defeated in a disastrous 
battle near Fort Duquesne in which the 
general lost his life and three-quarters of 
his troops were killed, wounded or missing. 
To prevent the enemy from knowing of 
Braddock’s death his men secretly buried 
him and concealed his grave by driving 
heavy wagons across it. At the midnight 
burial Washington read the service after 
which he led the thirty survivors of his 
force back to Alexandria. 

A tax on the colonists to finance the 
French and Indian War was proposed by 
the governors in their historic meeting in 
the Blue Room. Preceding the Stamp Act 
by ten years, it was the first of the levies 
which were to incite rebellion against the 
British government. As the first demand for 
taxation originated in the Carlyle House, 
the home has often been referred to as “the 
place where the Revolution was born.” 

Owner of the house was Colonel John 
Carlyle, one of Alexandria’s wealthiest men 
and a prominent social and political figure. 
Emigrating from his native Scotland to 
Dumfries, Virginia, in 1740, with two fel- 


low countrymen he later moved up the 
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CARLYLE HOUSE 


cen e 


Blue Room, scene of councils and balls 


Potomac to the site of Alexandria of which 
they became founders and trustees. Every 
year on St. Andrew’s Day kilted bagpipers 
and other members of the local St. An- 
drew’s Society pay tribute to the Scots 
who founded Alexandria. 

For many years Carlyle carried on a 
prosperous trading business with Glasgow. 
During the Revolution his ships succeeded 
in running the British blockade, enabling 
him to supply Washington’s army. 

The Carlyle House was built 
in 1752 on the site of an old fort 
known as the Hanging Fort be- 
cause of the numerous execu- 
tions that took place there. Still 
visible in the foundations are 
traces of gloomy dungeon cells 


where Indians were imprisoned. 
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decisions 


Early utensils to delight lovers of antiques 


This impressive old mansion is now open 
to the public through the courtesy of its 
owner. Though present-day buildings have 
encroached on the surrounding area, aside 
from its historical interest it is architec- 
turally important as one of the great houses 
of Virginia. 

* * * 

The Home, through its agents and brokers, is 

America’s leading insurance protector of Amer- 


ican bomes and the bomes of American industry, 


THE HOME 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE 


bd AUTOMOBILE MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Copyright 1951, The Home Insurance Company 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 74) 


Originally, Mr. Scott got the idea 
of writing such a book in the fall 
of 1949 when he gave a series of 
lectures to Philadelphia women on 
“Invest in America.” 

Sponsored by the Philadelphia- 
Baltimore Stock Exchange and the 
Consumers Advisory Council of the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, 
with the active cooperation of the 
Women’s Investment Club of Phila- 
delphia, the course included open 
forums with lectures by speakers on 
financial subjects. 

Asked which nuggets of practical 
wisdom in his book have provoked 
most comment, Mr. Scott said: 
“Probably the part about wills. . 
the chapter titled ‘You Can’t Take 
it With You.’ Wills apply to most 
people, even people who have very 
little wealth. 

“Everybody should make a will. 
The difficulty in writing a chapter 
on wills was that I am not a lawyer, 
and wills are made under state laws 
which vary. 

“Oddly enough, in spite of the 
importance, about two-thirds of the 
people of the United States die with- 
out making wills. 

“Statistics also show that women 
are likely to live three years longer 
than men, and likely to marry men 
five years older. This means that 
many women are doomed to be 
widows, and must remain so for 


“Tell me—What are physical assets?” 


“Is that a promise you can sue for 
breach of?” 


about eight years. In fact, the aver- 
age woman who lives to this length, 
is probably going to be a widow. 
Therefore, while a woman’s husband 
is alive, she should learn from him 
what she can.” 

In Mr. Scott’s opinion, those hus- 
bands are pretty smart who have 
the foresight to see that their wives 
may some day have to depend on 
their own financial judgment. 

As to why so many people die 
without fully protecting their labor- 
iously accumulated nest eggs, Mr. 
Scott referred to the chapter on the 
importance of making wills rightly: 

“We try to arrange for our pos- 
sessions to go after our death to 
those people and institutions we 
have decided upon during our life. 
This is not so easy as it sounds. 
Conspiring against the unwary tes- 
tator are laws and taxes. The heavi- 
est taxes are-Federal, and strike all 
American estates similarly; but 
most of the laws governing bequests 
are state laws. Which ones will hit 
your estate depends on where you 
live.” 

Mr. Scott hastens to advise read- 
ers that “nobody anywhere should 
attempt to write a will without ex- 
pert legal assistance.” He writes: 

“In estate planning we are dealing 
with human nature, and it can be 
odd at times. The average person 
spends most of his lifetime trying 
to find contentment and security for 
himself and his family, yet two out 
of three forget to provide for ‘later 


on.’ We all make mistakes; and, 
when a man fails to make a will, 
that is a serious mistake—on« he 
can’t correct after he dies.” 

In Mr. Scott’s words, the object 
of estate planning is to take assets 
and set them up so the family and 
loved ones will get the greatest pos- 
sible benefit. As he points out, there 
are mistakes to be avoided: 

“1. A man, age 70, with an estate 
of $30,000 sets up a trust for the 
benefit of his wife, also age 70. He 
provides that the money shall be 
held in trust for the benefit of his 
wife, and the income paid to her 
(this would amount to about $1,200 
under present-day conditions). On 
her death, the principal of $30,000 
goes to various charities. 

“Without thinking or having es- 
tate-planning advice,” continues Mr. 
Scott, “he left his widow $1,200 a 
year; and no matter what her needs 
are or what emergencies come up, 
not one single dollar of principal 
could be touched. There it was, to 
be preserved for ultimate distribu- 
tion to charities. 

“He should have provided that, 
in the trustee’s judgment, as much 
of the $30,000 could be used as nec- 
cessary to augment her income dur- 
ing her life, for whatever needs she 
had. This is one of the greatest mis- 
takes in a trust: so to tie up the 
principal that nobody can use it 
for the good of the beneficiaries.” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 78) 


“My dear, he’s planned the cutest 
arrangements of odd lots for me” 
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Continental Illinois National Bank 


and ‘Trust Company of Chicago 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


WALTER J. CUMMINGS 


Chairman 


J. Q. ADAMS 


Real Estate 


CARL A. BIRDSALL 
President 


CHAUNCEY B. BORLAND 
Managing Owner, Borland Properties 


CHAMP CARRY 


President, Pullman Incorporated 


D. A. CRAWFORD 
Chairman, Finance Committee, 
Pullman Incorporated 


EDWARD A. CUDAHY 
Chairman of the Board, The Cudahy Packing 
Company 


JOHN F. CUNEO 


President, The Cuneo Press, Inc. 


MARSHALL FIELD 


President, Field Enterprises, Inc. 


LAWRENCE P. FISHER 


Director, General Motors Corporation 


CHARLES Y. FREEMAN 


Chairman, Commonwealth Edison Company 


JAMES R. LEAVELL 


Banker 


WILLIAM H. MITCHELL 
Partner, Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. 


A. W. PEAKE 
President, Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 


H. A. SCANDRETT 


Railroad Executive, retired 


JUDSON F. STONE 
McCormick Estates 


FRANK F. TAYLOR 


Vice President 


HERMAN WALDECK 


Executive Vice President 


R. L. WILLIAMS 
President, Chicago and North Western 
Railway System 


CHARLES D. WIMAN 
President, Deere & Company 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1950 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks $ 721,308,083.71 
United States Government Obligations. 1,191,263,344.55 
Other Bonds and Securities 144,436,602.01 
Loans and Discounts 511,417,393.84 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 4,800,000.00 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances... 1,358,351.74 
Income Accrued but Not Collected... . 7,256,679.05 
Banking House 9,300,000.00 


$2,591,140,454.90 


LIABILITIES 


$2,378,443,251.80 
1,373,697.79 
9,392,323.68 
18,108,040.57 
695,131.91 
Capital Stock (1,800,000 shares. Par value $33¥4) 60,000,000.00 
100,000,000.00 

23,128,009.15 

$2,591,140,454.90 


Acceptances 

Reserve for Taxes, Interest, and Expenses 
Reserve for Contingencies 

Income Collected but Not Earned 


United States Government Obligations carried at $208,869,155.42 
are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other 
purposes as required or permitted by law 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


WHEN YOU BUY OR SELL U. S. GOVERNMENT OR MUNICIPAL SECURITIES— 
We invite you to use the complete facilities of the Continental Illinois Bank. Our facilities include a 
substantial trading position in these securities and private wires to the principal banking centers. 


You will be served by specialists with long experience in the securities field. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 76) 

Mr. Scott adds another instance 
of the same error: 

“2. Making provision for children. 
A man dies leaving an estate of 
$50,000, giving his widow the in- 
come. At 4 percent this is approxi- 
mately $2,000, on which she is ex- 
pected to raise three children, send 
them to high school, college and per- 
haps postgraduate work. 

“How easy it would have been to 
provide that not only the income 
but also some of the principal could 
be used for the benefit of the kids, 


and possibly that a sum could be 
paid to each at age 25, let us say, 
and then more at age 30.” 

Another mistake to avoid, says 
Mr. Scott: 

“3. Little thought is given as to 
who should be the guardian of the 
children. There are two types of 
guardians: (a) guardians of per- 
sons and individuals. Trust compa- 
nies cannot do this type of thing. 
(b) Guardians of funds. A trust 
company can care for the children’s 
nest eggs during the minority of the 
children.” 


To sum it all up, he concludes: 
“The law is harsh, and a man’s wife 
does not get his full estate ir he 
dies without a will. By a carefully 
planned estate and a carefully 
drawn will, you can save taxes, se- 
lect your own executor, the individ- 
ual or trust company to handle the 
estate. 

“To plan an estate pays big divi- 
dends, not only in dollars but in 
peace of mind. 

“And it’s the only way to pass a 
well-laid nest egg along to those 
you love.” 


“If Every Wife Knew What a Widow Learns” 


The author, who writes regularly 
for BANKING, is a vice-president of 
the Irving Trust Company. 


O HEAR Judge Condee talk must 

have been a great pleasure. His 

address bubbled with good 
humor and was saturated with good 
sense. 

The Hon. Newcomb Condee, judge 
of the Superior Court of Los Angeles 
County, California, was addressing 
the 24th Western Regional Trust 
Conference, held last October in Los 
Angeles. He knew what he was 
talking about, for he presides over 
one of the largest probate courts in 
the world—one which annually 
transfers over $350-million in de- 
cedents’ estates and other property. 
While his talk bore the title Jf Every 
Wife Knew What a Widow Learns, 
he did not limit his observations to 
the ‘“‘woman’s angle.” Nothing could 
be more universal than: 

“Any person who gives away his 
estate before he dies acts against his 
own interest. . . . I think it was 
Justice Holmes who said in effect 
that the right to make a testamen- 
tary disposition of one’s property is 
the most valuable and useful privi- 
lege of old age. A tart old lady with 
wealth is considered by her family 
as being witty, but let her definitely 
give away her estate and they dis- 
cover she is an intolerable old bore.” 

An anecdote follows that is too 
good to omit: 

“They tell the story of the man 
who had a great deal of trouble with 
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his hearing aid. His doctor told him 
he had a new hearing device which 
was invisible and he was going to 
fit him with it and let him use it 
for a week on trial. At the end of 
the week the man came back to the 
doctor, who asked him how he liked 
it. ‘It was fine, doc; the best I ever 
had.’ ‘Well,’ said the doctor, ‘what 
did your family think about it?’ 
‘They didn’t know I was wearing it. 
I have changed my will three times 
this week.’ 


Cliche Demolished 


Then Judge Condee demolished a 
cliché of trust advertising copy 
writers: 

“IT have never subscribed to the 
theory that the control of property 
should be put out of the hands of 
the widow because she is likely to 
make unwise investments and may 
be imposed upon by designing swin- 
dlers. This popular idea is greatly 
exaggerated. It is true that widows 
do make bad investments but so do 
men, and my guess is that invest- 
ments made by women on the aver- 
age turn out about as well as those 
made by men. 

“If the estate is not large I am 
inclined to recommend against the 
creating of a trust, and I think most 
trust officers will agree with me. 
On the other hand, if the estate is 
large and raises many problems of 
taxation and reinvestment, it is cer- 
tainly a wonderful thing to have the 
widow relieved of these many troub- 
lesome details, just as a man who is 


retired from business is likely to 
place his property in trust so that 
he may be relieved from the burden 
of management.” 

There may be some trust officers 
who will challenge Judge Condee’s 
assumptions that women have na- 
tive investment intelligence compar- 
able to men’s and that trusts, regard- 
less of size, may not be the “answer” 
in all cases. But he counts the ma- 
jority on his side—and certainly 
trust officers who have struggled 
with trusts too small to accomplish 
their intended purposes will agree 
with him. Placing women on a par 
with retired business men in their 
appreciation of the convenience of 
trust service is at least a mature 
approach—seasoned by the vast ex- 
perience the judge has had. 


Suggestions Made 


A series of suggestions follows, 
none startlingly new but all com- 
pactly and colorfully phrased. We 
have paraphrased and excised, but 
sparingly: 

“1. Be sure you have a will. 
People who are diligent about every- 
thing else will procrastinate about 
making a will. When a person is in 
good health it is something that 
does not seem imperative and it can 
easily be put off until tomorrow. 
When a person is sick, making 2 
will has an unpleasant implication 
and is shunned. A will is like life 
insurance: it is always timely and 
should never be postponed. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 146) 
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The Business of A UJ D 0 G R A P H dictation 


At a time when there is no time to lose, AUDOGRAPH saves time, ups 
office output to 30% and more without increasing your personnel. 
In addition to streamlining your handling of correspondence, 
and: siness ications of all kinds . . . AUDOGRAPH 
ilit of memoranda. business communica ’ 
increases the a y will record important telephone calls . . . will record vital conferences, 
l ees includin contract details, specification . prices. commitments . . . convenien 
personne g and without additional effort or personnel! 
ou to get things done! With business and government committed to a new tempo. . . with 
y sins pressure to produce of paramount concern . . . take this important step, 
now — mail the coupon and meet your local manpower crisis before it 
has an opportunity to catch you off guard! 


Recording and dictating 
are E-A-S-I-E-R 


with AUDOGRAPH 


The Gray AUDOGRAPH: the ideal combination recording 
and dictating machine that records on thin, lightweight, 
long-lasting plastic discs, each holding up to one hour's 
dictation or other types of recording. These discs can 
be resurfaced for reuse up to 50 times and more. You 
don’t have to throw them away after one recording. 

AupocraPH is made by The Gray Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn. (established 1891—originators of 
the Telephone Pay Station). 


== 

ELECTRONIC 

® 


AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 principal cities of 
the U.S. See your Classified Telephone Directory—under 
“Dictating Machines.” Canada: Northern Electric Com- 
pany, Ltd.. sole authorized agents for the Dominion. 
Overseas: Westrex Corporation (export affiliate of 
Western Electric Company) in 35 foreign countries. 
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FORGED ENDORSEMENT—1 


Right of true payee to recover against 
drawee and collecting banks. 


The New York Supreme Court, one 
of that state’s lower courts, has 
held that there is no contractual re- 
lationship between the payee and 
drawee of a check which would per- 
mit the payee to recover the amount 
of a check paid by the drawee on the 
forged endorsement of the payee’s 
name. On the other hand, the court 
held that there is a contractual re- 
lationship between the payee and a 
collecting bank which would permit 
recovery of the amount of a simi- 
larly forged check paid by that bank. 

Plaintiff, payee of two checks, one 
for $1,060 drawn on defendant bank, 
and one for $415 drawn on another 
bank, sued defendant for the face 
amount of the checks, alleging that 
both had been paid by defendant on 
forged endorsements of her name. 

The suit was brought more than 
three years after the checks were 
paid and defendant moved to dis- 
miss the suit on the grounds that 
plaintiff could recover only in an 
action for conversion, a so-called 
tort action, and that the 3-year stat- 
ute of limitations on tort actions 
had already expired. 

Plaintiff contended that she might 
nevertheless recover upon a “con- 
tractual theory” and that the 6-year 
statute of limitations on contract 
actions had not yet expired. 

The court noted that plaintiff 
might have recovered in an action 
for conversion if she had commenced 
it in time, but held that this would 
not bar her from recovering in a 
contract action, since a party having 
remedies available in both tort and 
contract may elect to pursue either 
one. 

The court then dealt separately 
with the two checks, taking first the 
$1,060 check which defendant paid as 
drawee. Here the court noted that 
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BANK LAW NEWS 


Forged Endorsement—C hecks—Set-Off 


1951 State Legislatures 
Meet 


Forty-four state legislatures, 
those of all states except Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
Virginia, meet in regular session 


this year. 

With the exception of the Florida 
Legislature, which does not meet 
until April 3, and the Alabama 
Legislature which does not meet 
until May 1, all of the legislatures 
convened early in January. 


some courts had held that a con- 
tractual relationship did exist be- 
tween payee and drawee, on the 
theory that the making of a check 
affects an assignment of the drawer’s 
funds or that payment by a drawee, 
even to the wrong person, consti- 
tutes “acceptance” of the check. 
However, said the court, the provi- 
sions of §§132 and 187 of the Ni- 
gotiable Instrument Law now con- 
tradict these theories and render 
them obsolete. Consequently, “the 
action by the payee against the 
drawee bank is one between parties 
who are contractual strangers to one 
another,” said the court, dismissing 
plaintiff’s suit on that check. 

The court refused, however, to 
dismiss plaintiff’s suit on the $415 
check which defendant paid as col- 
lecting bank. This check was the 
property of the payee when de- 
fendant paid it, said the court, and 
thus, if payee can prove her case, 
she is entitled to recover the amount 
collected by the bank as “money re- 
ceived by the collecting bank to her 
use.” Henderson v. Lincoln Roches- 
ter Trust Co. 100 N.Y.S.2d 840. 
Paton’s Digest, Forged Paper §3. 


FORGED ENDORSEMENT—2 


Further litigation is also pending 
in another New York case involving 


Sul 


forged endorsements—an action by 
the drawee bank in the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company case 
against three collecting banks on 
their endorsements of Mergenthaler 
Company checks bearing endorse- 
ments allegedly forged by a Mer- 
genthaler employee. 

In previous litigation, the three 
primary defendants brought suit in 
turn against their prior endorsers 
and also served third-party com- 
plaints upon Mergenthaler for negli- 
gence and for representations attrib- 
uted to it. 

Several different defenses assert- 
ed by the various defendants were 
disallowed by the courts and the 
main action by the drawee against 
its endorsers now remains to be 
tried. 


FORGED ENDORSEMENT—3 

Drawer may not sue collecting bank 
for loss on checks bearing forged en- 
dorsements. 

Plaintiff corporation had a pur- 
chasing department supervisor 
whose duties included the prepara- 
tion of checks for signature by its 
authorized officers. While it would 
naturally be expected that such an 
employee would prepare checks pay- 
able only to persons to whom plain- 
tiff owed money, this employee sur- 
passed expectation. 

He prepared eight checks payable 
to real persons with whom plaintiff 
had previously done business, but 
to whom no money was then owed, 
and by making fraudulent repre- 
sentations to plaintiff's authorized 
officers, obtained their signatures to 
the checks. 

On seven of the checks he then 
forged the endorsement of the 
named payee. The eighth, which was 
payable to “Benecia Arsenal,” was 
altered by changing the named 
payee to “S. Oster, c/o Benecia Ar- 
senal” and then endorsed by S. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 82) 
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MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Condensed Statement of Condition as at close of business 


December 31, 1950 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks. . . . $ 818,188,456.59 
U. S. Government Securities . . .  1,030,956,548.75 
U. S. Government Insured F. H. A. 

State and Municipal Bonds. . . . 43,640,413.56 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank. . . 3,595,050.00 
Loans, Bills Purchased and Bankers’ 

Acceptances . . . 743,860,413.92 
Mortgages . ... . 14,151,669.73 
Banking Houses ..... 14,514,364.57 
Other Real Estate Equities . . . 260,994.84 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 9,247,636.18 


Accrued Interest and Other Resources 6,138,789.90 
$2,772,539,261.05 


LIABILITIES 


Capital. . . . $50,390,000.00 

Surplus . . . . 69,444,000.00 

*Undivided Profits . 29,936,865.51 $ 149,770,865.51 
Reserves for Taxes, 

Unearned Discount, Interest, etc. . 12,856,488.25 
Dividend Payable January 15, 1951 . 1,511,700.00 
Outstanding Acceptances ... . 10,451,692.84 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 

and Foreign Bills . . . .. . 3,162,738.26 
Cash held as Collateral or in Escrow 12,836,541.72 
Deposits . . . « « «  2,581,949,234.47 

$2,772,539,261.05 


*An addition of $4,000,000 was made to Reserve for Bad Debts for 1950, of which 
$2,140,000 was transjerred from Undivided Profits. The total Reserve for Bad Debits was 
$19,799,265.48 at the year end; neither the addition to the Reserve nor the total amount 
thereof has any relationship to current or anticipated losses. 


United States Government and other securities carried at $100,506,541.06 are pledged to secure 
public funds and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Head Office: 55 Broad Street, New York City 


MORE THAN 100 OFFICES IN GREATER NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


SAVE FOR YOUR INDEPENDENCE — BUY U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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WITH THE REMINGTON RAND 
PRINTING CALCULATOR 


Want to see a king-size boost in your per-operator-hour figuring 
output—to meet today’s production demands? 

Just give the unique Remington Rand Printing Calculator 
a trial run on any job where rapid calculations are needed every 
day. You’ll find it ideal for your business — large or small — 
professional men too! 

Automatic division, direct multiplication... lightning fast 
addition and subtraction... amazing ease of operation — give 
you more figure production. You eliminate copying from dials 
because the printed tape tells the whole story. 10-Key Touch 
Method Operation lends wings to your fingers — makes master 
operators out of inexperienced personnel in no time at all! Its 
exclusive cushioned power banishes figuring clack and clatter 
from your office for good. 

See the Printing Calculator at your Remington Rand Busi- 
ness Equipment Center, or send the coupon. 


MAKE THE 10-KEY KEYBOARD TEST 
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Remington. Frand 


Business Machines and Supplies Division, Room 2675, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
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[] Please send me my free copy of figure efficiency booklet AD 536. 
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Bank Law News 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 80) 


Oster, an existing person, and nego. 
tiated for the employee’s benefit. 

Plaintiff did not discover its em- 
ployee’s fraud for more than a year 
after its drawee bank had paid the 
last of the checks. Since California 
has enacted the A.B.A.-recommend- 
ed Payment of Forged or Raised 
Check Act, any action which plain- 
tiff might have had against the 
drawee was thus barred. Accord- 
ingly, plaintiff sought to recover 
directly against defendant bank, 
which had cashed the checks, en- 
dorsed them, and collected the pro- 
ceeds from the drawer. 

Plaintiff based its suit upon three 
theories: a contractual obligation to 
plaintiff resulting from defendant's 
endorsement of the checks and its 
accompanying guarantee of prior 
endorsements; defendant’s conver- 
sion of the amount of the checks, 
collected from the drawee; and 
“money had and received by de- 
fendant for the use and benefit of 
plaintiff.” 


Supreme Court, find- 
ing against plaintiff, held, in effect, 
that defendant’s guarantee of the 
validity of the forged endorsements 
involved no contractual obligation 
to plaintiff, since there could be no 
valid endorsement of checks payable 
to fictitious payees; that defendant 
had not converted plaintiff’s money, 
since title to the money passed to 
the drawee bank when plaintiff de- 
posited it there, plaintiff retaining 
merely a creditor’s claim for the 
amount of the deposit, so that when 
the drawee paid defendant the 
amount of plaintiff’s checks, it paid 
its own, not plaintiff’s money; and 
finally, that the money received by 
defendant from the drawee was not 
received for plaintiff’s use. 
Although it held that the payees 
of the checks were “fictitious,” the 
court nevertheless held that the 
checks were not payable to bearer. 
For one reason, said the court, the 
A.B.A.-recommended Fictitious 
Payee Act, which provides that 
checks similar to those in question 
are bearer paper, requiring no en- 
dorsement, was enacted in Califor- 
nia after the transactions involved 
in the suit occurred. And while even 
in the absence of that act, a check 
payable to an actual person may 
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still be payable to bearer if the 
drawer intends the payee to have no 
interest in it, the court pointed out 
that in this case the drawer, whose 
intent governed the character of the 
checks, was the officer who signed 
them, not the dishonest employee 
who prepared them. 

In deciding the case the court re- 
lied heavily upon a prior California 
case, the facts of which were sub- 
stantially similar except that the 
checks there involved were payable 
to actually fictitious persons. Plain- 
tiff maintained that the two cases 
should be distinguished for this 
reason. The court did not agree. 

The basic issue, the court said, 
is whether the payee named in a 
check has any right to its proceeds, 
whether he be existing or nonexist- 
ing. In either event, the court held 
the payee has no existence as an ac- 
tual person to whom money is due, 
and, except for fraud practiced upon 
the drawer, there is no intent that 
he shall have any interest in the 
check. In the instant case, the court 
also held, this reasoning applied as 
well to the check actually endorsed 
by S. Oster as to those on which 
plaintiff's employee had forged the 
endorsements. 

The court noted that actions sim- 
ilar to plaintiff's have been sus- 


tained in various states on various | 
theories, such as money received for | 


the use and benefit of the drawer, by 
virtue of an implied contract; con- 
version of the check and its pro- 
ceeds from the rightful owner, the 


drawer; or avoidance of a multi- | 


plicity of actions in settling a three- 
cornered controversy between draw- 


“Cheer up—a co-signer should act 
happy and prosperous” 
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er, drawee and collecting bank, on 
the theory that the drawer should 
be allowed to proceed directly 
against the collecting bank, since 
it must ultimately bear the loss. 

However, the court dismissed this 
“hopeless conflict of the authorities 
on the subject” and decided that its 
holding represented “the sounder 
view.” California Mill Sup. Corp. 
v. Bank of Am. N. T. & S. Ass’n., 
223 P. 2d 849. Paton’s Digest, 
Forged Paper §§2D:1;6;9. 


CHECKS 


Receipt of check constitutes payment, 
even though drawer later stops payment. 


One Martin Diskin, a Philadelphia 
policeman, belonged to the police de- 
partment’s Pension Fund Associa- 
tion. 

Under its by-laws, he was entitled 
to receive a pension upon retirement, 
or, in the event of his death before 
receiving his first pension payment, 
to have the money which he had put 
into the retirement fund paid to 
beneficiaries designated by him. 

These by-laws also provided that 
all pension payments should be made 
by check and that a pensioner, upon 
receipt of his first pension payment, 
should no longer be entitled to have 
any remaining balance paid to bene- 
ficiaries. 

Diskin retired and shortly there- 
after received his first pension check. 
He thereupon returned to the as- 
sociation for cancellation the cer- 
tificate by which he had previously 
designated his possible beneficiaries. 
Then, before endorsing, cashing or 
negotiating the check, he died. 

The association thereupon stopped 
payment of that check and in its 
place mailed to those whom Diskin 
had named as his beneficiaries a 
check for some $200, representing 
the pension payable from the date 
of his retirement to the date of his 
death. 

The beneficiaries refused this 
check and instead applied for pay- 
ment of some $2,000, representing 
the total dues paid into the associa- 
tion by Diskin. The association re- 
fused to pay this amount and the 
matter finally landed in court. 

The question to be decided, said 
Pennsylvania’s Superior Court, was 
whether receipt by Diskin of the 
first pension check constituted pay- 
ment of the first instalment of his 
pension. 

The court held that it did. The 
rule that a check is “merely a con- 
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“It’s my new system, Alan. By tearing 
up every other bill, it’s easy to make 
our budget balance” 


ditional payment, defeasible upon 
nonpayment or dishonor,” said the 
court, is true only “in the absence 
of circumstances indicating a con- 
trary intention.” 

In this case, said the court, there 
were such circumstances. The by- 
laws of a voluntary association con- 
stitute the law by which its mem- 
bers are to be governed. The pen- 
sion check was sent out as provided 
by the by-laws and, upon receiving 
it, Diskin returned his designation 
of beneficiary slip for cancellation, 
as he was required to do under the 
by-laws. 

Thus, said the court “it seems 
clear” that receipt of the check con- 
stituted payment within the contem- 
plation of the by-laws and that Dis- 
kin himself, by returning the bene- 
ficiary slip, recognized this fact. 
Diskin v. City of Philadelphia Po- 
lice Pension Fund Ass’n., 76 A. 2d 
663. Paton’s Digest, Checks §15. 


SET-OFF 


Bank knowing customer's deposit to 
be property of another has no right of 
set-off. 


Colorado’s Supreme Court, with 
two judges dissenting, has stated 
“the correct rule” with respect to 
the right of set-off, and applied it to 
give no comfort to a bank which 
had exercised the right. 

The correct rule, said the court, is 
that a bank, having assets of a 
debtor in its possession, may apply 
them to payment of a matured debt 
or, in case of insolvency of the 
debtor, to an unmatured one, but 
that this right may be controlled by 
any special agreement showing a 


different intent, or by circumst.:nceg 


_ or particular modes of dealin: in. 


consistent with the right. 

The court then applied the rule 
to the case of one Sherberg, who 
had contracted with one Esse:t in- 
dividually and with the Ray Fssert 
Industries, Inc., for construction of 
a house and, after his funds became 
exhausted, applied for a bank loan 
at Essert’s suggestion and with his 
assistance. 

The loan was granted and a cash- 
ier’s check for $15,000 issued to 
Sherberg. He endorsed it and de- 
livered it to Essert, who deposited it 
in the Ray Essert Industries, Inc., 
account at the same bank to pay for 
labor and materials in the construc- 
tion of the house. 

Two days later the bank set-off 
against this deposit some $10,000 
and applied it to the payment of a 
debt due the bank from Essert indi- 
vidually. 

Sherberg protested, and the court 
upheld the protest on the grounds 
that the set-off had been exercised 
against a special deposit in the 
Essert corporation account and was 
therefore wrongful. 

The nature of a deposit being de- 
termined by the mutual intent and 
understanding of the parties thereto, 
there is no particular formula for 
making a special deposit, said the 
court. 

The intent and understanding in 
this case was shown, the court de- 
cided, by the fact that the bank’s 
officers knew that Sherberg’s funds 
were exhausted, that he was borrow- 
ing in order to complete his house, 
and that it had been arranged to 
place the proceeds of the loan in the 
Essert corporation account merely 
to facilitate the payment of bills in- 
curred in construction of the house. 

In addition, said the court, the 
bank’s president knew when he made 
the loan that Essert was in strained 
financial condition and had loans 
outstanding at the bank which had 
been criticized as excessive by the 
bank examiners. 

It was reasonable to assume, the 
court held, that if Sherberg had 
known the true facts he would not 
have endorsed the check to Essert 
or permitted it to be deposited in the 
Essert corporation account. “He was 
interested, as the bank well knew, 
in building a home and not in pay- 
ing Essert’s debts,” said the court. 
Sherberg v. First Nat’l. Bank 222 
P. 2d 782 Paton’s Digest, Set-off §9. 
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oriety Savings 


IN THE CITY OF CLEVELAND 


TRUSTEES STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


Warren Bicknell, Jr. 


President, Cleveland Construction Co. December 3 0, 1950 
Robert F. Black 
President, White Motor Company 


Irving C. Bolton 


Treasurer, The Warner & Swasey Co. 
John R. Chandler RESOURCES 


Director, The Steel Improvement & Forge Co. ( Less Reserves) 
Harold T. Clark, Attorney 


Frank M. Cobb Cash on Hand and Due from Banks. . ... $ 17,971,476.16 


Director, Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. 


T. J. Conwa United States Government Obligations. . . . 97,930,785.40 
President, Fisher Brothers Co. (Including $13,000,000.00 as Lawful Reserve) 


Frederick C. Crawford 
President, Thompson Products Company 


John S. Crider First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate .... 74,392,657.05 
Other Loans and Discounts. ........ 38,308,449.42 


Banking House and Lot—127 Public Square 1.00 


Randolph Eid 
Bank Parking Lot—W. 3rd & Frankfort Ave.. 1.00 


Mervin B. France Interest Accrued and Other Assets. . ... 704,500.86 
President 


Dwight P. Joyce $236,921,143.97 
President, The Glidden Company 


Frank C. Lewman 
Chairman of the Board, 
Richman Brothers Company 


LIABILITIES 


James L. Myers 
President, The Cleveland Graphite Bronze Co. 


Director, Columbia Transportation Company 


Drake T. Perry, Vice President and Secretary, Reserve for Contingencies ......+-.+-s. 1,229,284.99 
Harshaw Chemical Co. 


Sharman Reserve for Taxes and Expenses ...... 1,229,434.29 
Chairman of the Board ° ° 

Arthur P. Williamson Other Deposits . . 4,077,689.05 
President, Dill Manufacturing Company 


Deferred Credits and Other Liabilities ha 2,439,660.87 
$236,921,143.97 


Security and Uninterrupted Dividends to 
Five Generations of Savers 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Other 


HE Illinois Bankers Association 
has doubled its reward for the 

capture, dead or alive, of robbers or 
burglars preying on members of the 
association’s reward plan, according 
to an announcement by IBA Presi- 
dent Joseph R. Frey, president, Lake 
Shore National Bank, Chicago. The 
increase in the awards was worked 
out by the association’s committee 
on crime prevention and insurance, 
chairman of which is Herbert H. 
Esterlein, executive vice-president, 
First National Bank of Collinsville. 

More than 80 percent of Illinois 
banks are plan participants, accord- 
ing to IBA Secretary Harry C. 
Hausman. 

* 

Edward R. Tufts has been elected 
executive secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Bankers Association to fill 
the vacancy created by the death of 
Sidney S. Ayers. Mr. Tufts was 
formerly assistant executive secre- 
tary. 


* * * 


The Virginia Bankers Association’s 


committee on bank management and 
research has sent to member banks 
a letter and questionnaire which will 
be the basis of a salary survey. The 
last such study was made in 1947. 

A bulletin was included which dis- 
cussed the advisability of setting up 
job classifications and salary ranges. 

* * * 

The Pennsylvania Bankers Asso- 
ciation has joined the list of those 
which hold statewide bank opera- 
tions clinics. The first such gather- 
ing in Pennsylvania was scheduled 
for February 1 and 2 at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia. 
Approximately 18 different topics 
were on the program. 

* * 

Ray O. Brundage, executive man- 
ager of the Michigan Bankers Asso- 
ciation, died on January 4. He had 
occupied his MBA position for the 
past 16 years. 

* * * 

Auditors and comptrollers of the 
nation’s 529 mutual savings banks 
will gather in Boston for a confer- 


At the mid-January meeting of the Eastern State Secretaries Conference, Nute B. 


Flanders (left), was elected Conference president. 
retary of the Savings Banks Association of New Hampshire. 


Mr. Flanders is executive sec- 
The Conference’s 


new vice-president is Gilbert B. Moyer (center), secretary-treasurer of the Dela- 

ware Bankers Association and assistant vice-president of the Wilmington Trust 

Company. William K. Mendenhall (right), secretary of the New Jersey Bankers 
Assocation, was elected secretary-treasurer of the Conference 


ence on operations, audit, and con- 
trol, February 8 and 9. The con- 
ference will feature panel discus- 
sions on mortgage loan operations, 
audit control of deposit liability ac- 
counts, recent developments in gay- 
ings bank operations, the relation- 
ship of CPA’s to internal auditors, 
and methods of controlling and com- 
puting dividends. 

A. Livingston Kelley, president of 
the National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks and president, Provi- 
dence Institution for Savings, Provi- 
dence, R. I., will welcome the bankers 
at the opening session. 

* * * 

Andrew Miller, president of the 
State Association Section of the 
American Bankers Association and 
executive secretary of the Washing- 
ton Bankers Association, Seattle, 
died on January 9. He had been 
the WBA’s executive secretary since 
1940. 

* * * 

Nearly six hundred mortgage 
lenders and investors from all sec- 
tions of the country met in Chicago 
January 25 and 26 for the Mid-Win- 
ter Mortgage Conference of the 
Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America. Their purpose was to 
study the wartime role of their in- 
dustry, which was the first in the 
country to feel the effects of mobili- 
zation restrictions as early as last 
July. In October, further restric- 
tions on home buying through Gov- 
ernment-insured FHA loans, VA 
guaranteed loans and conventional 
loans were made. 

Discussion at the Conference cen- 
tered principally on how builders 
and mortgage lenders could best 
make effective the wartime limita- 
tions which have the two-fold ob- 
jective of restricting inflationary 
tendencies and making more mate- 
rials and labor available for the de- 
fense effort, according to Milton T. 
MacDonald, association president. 
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HOW MUCH NEATER OUR 
RECORDS LOOK... NOW THAT WE’RE 


USING HAMMERMILL LEDGER! 


Hammermill Ledger has been making accountants’ 
work “easier” for more than 36 years! 


Why do so many thousands of experienced accountants They know that Hammermill Ledger takes sharp print- 
make Hammermill Ledger their No. 1 choice? Here are ing impressions, rules perfectly, has a splendid texture for 
some of the reasons: both typewriting and machine posting. They know that 
They know that a top-quality ledger paper can save for machine posting they can specify the special finish 
them minutes—maybe hours—every working day. identified by the watermark ‘Posting Finish.” 
They know that Hammermill Ledger provides them 


with a non-glare surface that saves eyestrain, speeds pen 
and pencil work, stands erasures and rewriting. 


They know that Hammermill Ledger is tough, durable, 
long-lived —that their records will keep their crisp snap 
through years of repeated handling. 

See for yourself why so many 
firms have standardized on Ham- 
mermill Led d specify i Wie? |) 
You can obtain business printing on Hammermill papers a 
wherever you see this shield on a print shop window. year after year. Just send the h 


Let it be your assurance of quality printing. coupon for a free sample book. j 


Hammermill Paper Company, 
M IE R 1501 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pa. 
Ly Please send me—FREE—the sample book of 


HAMMERMILL LEDGER. 


Position, rite on, your business letterhead.) 8-FE8. 


h to, or W 
MADE BY THE MAKERS OF HAMMERMILL BOND (Please attach to 
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"Six National machines 


FLAGSHIP TEXAS 


American Airlines, says: “The six Na- 
tional Accounting Machines we recently pur- 
chased from you have saved us about $2,500 a 
month—or $30,000 a year. 

““We find them as modern for today’s account- 
ing as our latest planes are for today’s flying. 
Our improved billing is much appreciated by 
our customers. Collection efficiency has been 
increased. 

“When first installed we figured this National 


equipment would pay for itself in two years. But 
at the present rate of saving, it will pay for itself 
in less than a year. 

“In these days getting more work done better 
and faster ... and at lower cost .. . is quite an 
achievement. We thank you and your repre 
sentative for a fine job, splendidly done.” 


Vice President and Treasurer 
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save us *30000 a year” 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


THE NEW “CLASS 31” MULTIPLE-DUTY NATIONAL ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


is the last word in mechanized accounting. 
Never before has one accounting machine 
combined so many time-and-money-saving 
— Among its many advantages are: 
- Automatic selection and control of 
more than 70 functions by arrangement of 
posting control bars. 2. Simultaneously 
adds and subtracts, or transfers balances 


into any combination of totals. 3. Instant, 
positive correction in one operation of 
amounts entered in error in any combina- 
tion of totals. 4. Electrified typewriter 
keyboard permits description wherever 
desired. 5. Fluid-drive carriage travels in 
either direction at uniform speed. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


1951 


February 


DAYTON 9, OHIO 


Ask your nearest National 
representative to demon- 


Strate the amazing 


**Class 31°” 


today. Or write us at 
Dayton 9, Ohio. 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
CASH REGISTERS + ADDING MACHINES 


= 
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BANKING NEWS 


New “Present Day 
Banking 1951” Will 


Appear in February 


Thesis Condensations 
Make Up Entire Volume 
Thirty-five theses written 

by banker-students at The 


Graduate School of Banking 
make up Present Day Bank- 


ing 1951, which is due for | 


publication in mid-February. 


These theses appear in con- | 


densed form, the abridge- 
ment in each case having 
been made by the author. 


Present Day Banking 1951 | 


is published by BANKING, 


the book. They make no 
claim to having included all 
the outstanding theses pro- 
duced at the school. All those 
appearing in this volume, 


however, are of such merit | 


that they have been accepted 
for distribution by the Li- 
brary of the American Bank- 
ers Association. All but one 


of those accepted by the Li- 
brary in 1950 are in the book, 
with a number from other 


years. 

The complete list of titles 
and authors follows: 

The Commercial Bank 
Money Position by William 
E. Bachert, asst. treas., Bank 
of New York & Fifth Ave. 
Bank, N.Y.C. 

The Director’s Place in 
Banking by Herbert A. Berg- 
hof, asst. secy.-treas., Fidel- 
ity Union Trust Co., Irving- 
ton, N. J. 

Financing Tobacco Farms 
by Lawrence R. Bowers, 
cashier, Waccamaw Bank & 
Trust Co., Whiteville, N. C. 

Cemetery Trusts and Per- 
petual Care by Elmer C. 
Cates, trust officer, Doyles- 
town Trust Co., Doylestown, 
ra, 

Investment Activities of 
Medium-Sized Banks by 
Robert H. Daniel, vice-presi- 
dent, First National Ex- 
change Bank, Roanoke, Va. 

Income Tax Aspects of the 


sachusetts by George A. 
Davidson, asst. trust officer, 
Old Colony Trust Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
Trust Business in the Dis- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 92) 
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| submitted by the members 
Common Trust Fund in Mas- | 


| floor. 


This picture from the A.B.A.’s National Credit Conference 
in Chicago arrived after BANKING’S January issue went to 
press. Left to right, C. Francis Cocke, A.B.A. vice-president 
and president, First National Exchange Bank, Roanoke, Va.; 
James E. Shelton, president, A.B.A. and president, Security- 
First National Bank of Los Angeles; Thomas B. McCabe, 
chairman, Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System; and 
Kenton R. Cravens, chairman, A.B.A. Credit Policy Commis- 


Co., St. 


Question and Answer 
Booklets Are Ready 


41 Questions On "X" | 
Answered by FRB 


Two publications covering 
the answers to practical 
questions on the application 
of Regulation X, the Govern- 
ment control regulation with 
which banks must comply in 
granting real estate credit, 
have just been published by 
the Savings and Mortgage 
Division of the American 
Bankers Association. 

The first booklet is a tran- 
script of Proceedings of 
Mortgage Credit Control 
Conference. It includes an- 
swers to questions on the 
regulation given by Govern- 
ment officials participating 
in the Division’s recent Mort- 
gage Credit Control Confer- 
ence in New York. More 
than 4,000 copies of the pro- 
ceedings have been ordered 
by member banks. 

The second publication is 
a supplement to the proceed- 
ings and contains answers to 
an additional 41 questions on 
Regulation X. They were 


of the Division’s Committee 
on Real Estate Mortgages in 
advance of the conference, 
but could not be answered at 
that time because of the 
many questions from the 
Subsequently, these 


| sion and vice-president, Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust 
and the editors of the maga- | 


zine are also the editors of | 


Two Regulation X 


Louis. 


Institute's Teller's 
and Bookkeeper's 
Handbooks Revised 
The Teller’s Handbook, or- 

iginally published by the 

American Institute of Bank- 

ing section of the A.B.A. in 


| 1943 during the manpower 


shortage of World War II, 
and the Bookkeeper’s Hand- 
book, published by the Insti- 
tute in 1944, have been com- 
pletely revised to bring them 
up to date. 

These handbooks were re- 
vised to assist banks in train- 
ing new personnel during the 
present national emergency. 

The Teller’s and the Book- 
keeper’s handbooks will be 
available about February 15 
and March 1, respectively, 
for the use of A.I.B. chap- 
ter’s in conducting short 
courses in these subjects. 


questions were submitted to 
the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System 
and replies made by the 
Board. 

The Government officials 
who answered the questions 
in the transcript of proceed- 
ings included: Raymond M. 
Foley, administrator, Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agen- 


ey; Charles T. Fisher, Jr., | 
Federal Reserve real estate 
credit administrator; Frank- | 


lin D. Richards, commis- 


| sioner, Federal Housing Ad- 
| ministration; George B. Vest, 


general counsel, Federal Re- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 93) 


Savings and Mortgage 
Banking in Defense 
Era Conference Theme 


School Savings Forum 
Feature of Program 


Emphasis will be placed on 
charting an aggressive course 
in the operation of the say- 
ings and mortgage business 
under defense economy re 
strictions while meeting the 
essential needs of the public 
and of the Government at 
the annual Savings and 
Mortgage Conference of the 
American Bankers Associa- 
tion at the Statler Hotel in 
New York on Mar. 5-6. 

In announcing the program 
for the Conference, William 
A. Reckman, president of the 
Savings and Mortgage Divi- 
sion of the A.B.A., under 
whose auspices the meeting 
will be held, stated that 
speakers will include James 
E. Shelton, president of the 
A.B.A., and president, Secur- 
ity-First National Bank of 
Los Angeles; Dr. Mareus 
Nadler, professor of finance, 
New York University; and 
Thomas S. Holden, president, 
F. W. Dodge Corporation, 
New York. 

A feature of the Confer- 
ence program will be the re- 
vival of the National School 
Savings Forum from 4 to 6 
P. M. on Mar. 6, followed by 
a dinner. 

The forum program is be- 
ing set up by Ralph W. Mat- 
teson, vice-president-treas- 
urer, Savings Bank of New 
London, Conn., and chairman 
of the A.B.A.’s School Sav- 
ings Banking Committee. As- 
sisting Mr. Matteson are 
Mercer C. Macpherson, vice- 
president, Montclair Savings 
Bank, and chairman of the 
New Jersey School Savings 


| Forum, and Millicent Trich- 


ler, director of the school 
savings department of the 
Dollar Savings Bank, New 
York. Miss Trichler is chair- 
man of the New York School 
Savings Forum. 

The complete Conference 
program follows: 


First Session 
Monday, March 5, 10 A. M. 


Call to order by J. R. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 93) 
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Committees Named for 
49th A.1.B. Conclave 
in Pittsburgh June 4-5 


Laurence S. Bell Is 
General Chairman 


The chairmen and vice- 
chairmen of the committees 
for the 49th National Con- 
yention of the American In- 
stitute of Banking, to be held 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., June 4-8, 
1951, have been announced 
by J. Kaye Ewart, president 
of the Institute and vice- 
president of the National 
Bank of Washington, Ta- 
cma, Wash. The A.I.B. is 
the educational section of the 
American Bankers Associa- 
tion. 

Laurence S. Bell of The 
Union National Bank of 
Pittsburgh will be general 


chairman of the Convention; | 
and Leo J. Loughren, Potter | 


Title and Trust Company, 
Elmer F. Schafer, Mellon 
National Bank and Trust 
Co, and Charles W. Thomp- 
son, Peoples First National 
Bank & Trust Company, will 
be the general vice-chairmen. 


Committee Chairmen 


The chairmen and vice- 
chairmen of the individual 
committees for the Conven- 
tion appear below, with the 
chairman listed first and the 
vice-chairman second. All 
are Pittsburgh bankers, un- 
less otherwise stated. 

Debate: 
heim, Peoples First National 
Bank & Trust Company, and 
Ralph J. Maher, Jr., Dollar 
Savings Bank. 

Entertainment and Clubs: 
C. Russell Moore, Pittsburgh 
Branch, Federal Reserve 


Bank of Cleveland, and Har- | 


vey R. Owens, Common- 


wealth Trust Company of 


Pittsburgh. 

Finance: Lawrence N. 
Murray, Mellon National 
Bank and Trust Co. 

Halls and Meeting Places: 
Everett M. Jones, Mellon Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Co., 
and Lee F. Mason, The 
Union National Bank of 
Pittsburgh. 


Hospitality: Charles F. 


Coates, The Colonial Trust | 


Company ; Arthur G. Foster, 
Pittsburgh Branch, Federal 
Reserve Bank of Cleveland; 


and Walter J. Wilson, Jr., | 


The Colonial Trust Company. 
Hotels: Norman A. Nedde, 
The Union National Bank of 


Pittsburgh, and Roy S. Black- | 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 93) 
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Harry C. Wehr- | 


Laurence S. Bell 


‘Consumers Asked to 
Curb Spending by 
A.B.A. Loan Group 


Five-Point Spending 
Goal Is Enunciated 


help keep the dollar strong 
and help win victory over 
inflation at home and over 
our enemies abroad have been 


sumer Credit Committee. 

In a meeting at the La 
Salle Hotel in Chicago last 
month the Committee ad- 
dressed the public with this 
statement: “Your banker has 
a responsibility to help pro- 
tect the buying power of 
your dollar. You, too, can 
help. There are five things 
every individual can do: 


Five Points 


“(1) Use what you have; 
make it last—wear it out! 

“(2) Buy only what you 
need for necessities—not for 
greed! 


“(3) Pay cash when pos- 
sible; cash price is the low 
| price! 

“(4) Use credit carefully; 
| pay down all you can—pay 
all you can each month! 

| “(5) Save all you can in 

your bank account—in U. S. 
Savings Bonds! 


“In making these recom- 
mendations, the Committee 
recognizes fully the respon- 
sibility of banks to provide 
| the public with such credit 
as is necessary.” 


The Committee’s recom- 
mendations have been for- 
warded to every bank in the 
United States, and it urges 
that they be incorporated in 
advertising and communica- 
tions to bank customers as 


| fight inflation. 


Five recommendations for | 
bankers and individuals to | 


made by the A.B.A.’s Con- | 


one of the activities to help | 


Spring Meeting of 
Executive Council 
to Be in French Lick 


The annual spring meeting 
of the Executive Council of 
the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation will be held at the 
French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind., Apr. 22-24, 
according to James E. Shel- 
ton, president of the Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Shelton is presi- 
dent of the Security-First 
National Bank of Los An- 
geles, Los Angeles. 

The Executive Council 


| meets twice each year —in 
| April and during the A.B.A. 
| Convention in the fall. 


The 
Council consists of the offi- 


| cers of the Association, the | 


| 


of each of its six divisions | 


and sections, the chairmen 
of the several A.B.A. com- 
missions, representatives 
elected by the A.B.A. mem- 
bers in the 48 states and the 
District of Columbia, and 
12 members-at-large appoint- 
ed by the Association presi- 
dent. 

In addition to the meeting 
of the Executive Council, 
several of the Association’s 
committees, commissions, and 


councils will meet in French | © 
| cific aspect of the general 


| theme for subject material. 
| The specific topic for contests 


Lick at the same time. 

Hotel applications for the 
meeting will be sent to the 
official A.B.A. 
February. Hotel will accept 
applications only when on 
official blank. 


National Instalment 

Credit Conference in 
Chicago, Mar. 12-14 
More than 1,000 bankers 


engaged in the instalment 
loan phase of the banking 
business are expected to at- 
tend the National Instalment 
Credit Conference of the 
American Bankers Associa- 
tion, which will be held at 
the La Salle Hotel in Chi- 
cago, March 12-14, according 
to William W. McCarthy, 
chairman of the A.B.A. Con- 
sumer Credit Committee, un- 
der whose auspices the Con- 
ference will be held. 

Mr. McCarthy, who is vice- 
president of the National 
Shawmut Bank, Boston, stat- 
ed that the program for the 
meeting is now in the process 
of development and will be 
announced within the next 
few weeks. 


Banking responsibility and | 


opportunity in the field of 


| theme of the Conference. 


family in | 
| 


individual credit will be the 


American Freedom 
Theme Public 
Speaking Contests 


Giannini Endowment 
Marks 25th Birthday 


“Our American Heritage 
of Freedom” will be the gen- 
eral theme of the public 
speaking contests to be held 
within the American Insti- 
tute of Banking during the 
next few months, according 


| to J. Kaye Ewart, president 


of the Institute and vice- 
president of the National 
Bank of Washington, Ta- 
coma. The contest program 


president and vice-president will culminate next June in 


the National Public Speak- 
ing Contest for the A. P. 
Giannini Educational En- 
dowment prizes at the 
A.I.B.’s National Conven- 
tion in Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. This year’s national 
contest will commemorate 


| the 25th anniversary of the 
| Giannini Endowment. 


The public speaking pro- 
gram to choose the partici- 
pants for the contest in Pitts- 
burgh will have two phases, 
each of which will use a spe- 


individual chapters 

announced about 
Feb. 1; the topic for the dis- 
trict contests about Apr. 1; 


within 


| and the subject for the final 


contest will be given to the 
district winners about June 
1, 1951. The convention will 


| be held June 4-8. 


Eight Districts 


For purposes of the con- 
test, the country has been 
divided into eight districts. 
Each chapter is entitled to 
send one contestant to its re- 
spective district contest. The 
winner of each district con- 
test will compete in the final 
contest. The eight district 
contests will be held in Al- 
bany, N. Y.; Atlantic City, 
N. J.; Columbia, S. C.; Chi- 
cago, Ill.; St. Louis, Mo.; 
New Orleans, La.; Pasadena, 
Calif.; and Portland, Ore. 

The winners of the eight 
district contests will com- 
pete at the convention for 
prizes of $500 for first place, 
$300 for second place, $200 
for third place, and $100 for 
fourth place. The prizes are 
provided by the A. P. Gian- 
nini Educational ~ Endow- 
ment, established in 1926, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 93) 
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April Conference on 
Bank Manpower Will 
Be Held in Chicago 


Essential Industry 
Status of Banks Study 


A Bank Manpower Confer- 
ence under the auspices of 


the American Bankers Asso- | 
Edgewater | 
on | 


ciation at the 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
April 26-27, to aid in clarify- 
ing the manpower situation 
in banking during the pres- 


ent defense emergency, has | 


been announced by Dr. Har- 


old Stonier, executive man- | 


ager of the Association. 
The Conference will con- 


sist of discussions on man- | 


power problems by key Gov- 
ernment officials and bank- 
ing authorities in the man- 
power field, Dr. Stonier 
stated. The subjects covered 
will 
power needs, civilian man- 
power recruitment for de- 
fense production, wage sta- 
bilization plans, and_ the 


place of banking in the de | 


fense program. 
William Powers, 


director of the Customer and 
Personnel Relations Depart- 


ment, is now working with | 
bank personnel officers and | 


with men 
manpower and mobilization 


agencies in setting up the | 


Conference program. 


Regional Conferences 


Following the Chicago 
Conference, the A.B.A. will 
hold a series of regional con- 
ferences on the more techni- 
cal aspects of the manpower 
situation, at which the prob- 
lems will be discussed as ap- 
plied to particular regions. 

A special committee of 


bank personnel officers from | 
the West Coast, Middle West, | 


and Atlantic Seaboard is 
working with the Customer 


and Personnel Relations De- | 


partment of the A.B.A. and 


Washington manpower av- | 


thorities on clarification of 


banking as an essential in- | 
dustry in the defense pro- | 


gram. 


With mobilization of mili- | 


tary and civilian manpower 


well on its way under the di- | 


rection of Charles E. Wilson, 
head of the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization, it is an- 
ticipated that specific regu- 
lations on the use of civilian 
manpower will be forthcom- 
ing shortly. 
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| Carlos 


include military man- | 


deputy | 
manager of the A.B.A. and | 


in Government | 


New “Present Day Banking 1951" Will 
Make Its Appearance in February 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 90) 


trict of Columbia by Frank 
Elwood Davis, asst. trust 
officer, The Riggs National 
Bank of Washington, D. C. 


Need Modernizing? by N. H. 
Drosendahl, 
Manufacturers & Traders 
Trust Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Education and Training 
for Bank Personnel by Stan- 


dent, Mercantile - Commerce 


Bank & Trust Co., St. Louis, | 


Mo. 

How To Use Treasury and 
Banking Statistics by John 
Franzoni, technical 
assistant, Board of Govern- 


Credit Files a “Must’’ for 
Sound Lending by Ora G. 
Jones, Jr., president, The 


vice - president, | 


| 


Business by Edward F. Reit- 


| er, vice-president, Commer- 


Goodhue County Nat’l. Bank, | 


Red Wing, Minn. 


Kennedy, president, The 
First National Bank, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

Empire Building: Financ- 


by Frederick George Larkin, 


cial National Bank, Peoria, 


| Ill. 
Do Estate Tax Methods | 


The Five-Day Week in 
Banking by W. D. Roberts, 
asst. vice-president, State- 
Planters Bank & Trust Co., 


| Richmond, Va. 


Financing the Tuna Fleet 


| by G. W. Sears, asst. vice- 
ley Fletcher, asst. vice-presi- | 


president, First National 
Trust & Savings Bank, San 
Diego, Calif. 

Pennsylvania Fiduciaries 
Acting in Other States by 


| Herschel E. Shortlidge, asst. 


trust officer, Girard Trust 


| Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ors of the Federal Reserve | 
| System, Washington, D. C. 


Administrative Problems 
of a Central Systems Depart- 
ment by Bruce L. Smyth, as- 


| sistant cashier, Federal Re- 


serve Bank of Chicago, IIl. 
Developing a Bank’s Or- 


| ganizational Spirit by Ernest 
A Medium-Sized Bank’s | 
Lending Function by Walter | 


W. Stevens, comptroller, Am- 
erican Nat’l. Bank & Trust 
Co., Chicago, 

The Farmer’s Bank by 
William E. Terry, vice-pres. 


| and cashier, The First Na- 
ing the City of Los Angeles | 


| Jr., vice-president, Security- | 


First Nat’l. Bank of Los An- | 


geles, Calif. 


The Schifli Embroidery 


Industry in the United States | 


by Ugo J. Lisi, assistant 


secretary, Hudson Trust Co., | 
| Union City, N. J. 


Mortgage Servicing Costs 
in a Mutual Savings Bank 


by Everett J. Livesey, asst. | 


vice-president, The Dime 


Savings Bank of Brooklyn, | 


Effective Bank Public Re- 


lations by Robert M. Lyon, | 


asst. vice-president, Bank of 
Commerce and _ Savings, 
Washington, D. C. 

What To Emphasize 


L. Marsh, vice-president, Na- 
tional 
Banking Co., Newark, N. J. 

Financing Dress Manufac- 
turers by John’ Blanton 
Mitchell, vice-president, 
Manufacturers Bank & Trust 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Staff-Conducted Employee | 
Attitude Survey by Howard | 


J. Morris, Jr., asst. vice- 


in | 
Public Relations by Theron | 


president, The First National | 


Bank of Montgomery, Ala. 


Financing the Soybean | 


Processor by Richard E. 
Ramsay, asst. cashier, Harris 
Trust & Savings Bank, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Capital Loans To Small 


| dent, 


tional Bank, Jackson, Tenn. 

Revenue Bonds of TVA 
Power Distribution by James 
W. Thompson, examiner, 
Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corp., Columbus, Miss. 

The Export-Import Bank 
of Washington by Sidney A. 
Trundle, Jr., asst. vice-presi- 
Manufacturers Trust 
Company, N.Y.C. 

Mortgage Lending Policy 
Based on Experience by G. 
Donald Turner, asst. treas., 
Sanford Trust Co., Sanford, 


| Maine. 


Bank Financing Under the 
Marshall Plan by John A. 
Waage, asst. secretary, Man- 
ufacturers Trust Company, 
N.Y.C. 

Evaluation of the Common 
Trust Fund by John Wallace, 


| asst. vice-president, The Na- 
Newark & Essex | 


tional Shawmut Bank of 
Boston, Mass. 

Cotton Finance by Robert 
M. Walmsley III, asst. vice- 
president, The National Bank 


| of Commerce, New Orleans. 


Rate Quoting for Con- 
sumer Instalment Credit by 
Kenneth Robert Wells, vice- 
president, American National 
Bank & Trust Co., Chicago, 


| Ill. 


Relation of Residential 
Real Estate Prices and Ad- 
vertising by Forrest H. West, 
asst. head accounting depart- 
ment, The Brooklyn Savings 
Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Prudent Man Rule 
for Trust Investments 
Booklet Is Available 


24 States Operate 


By Prudent Man Rule 


A complete revision of the 
Prudent Man Rule for Trust 
Investments booklet, origi- 
nally published by the Trust 
Division of the American 
Bankers Association in 1942, 
has been made by the Divi- 
sion. 

The new publication in- 
cludes a revision of much of 
the original material and 
some new material. The new 
text includes a lengthy dis- 
cussion by Mayo A. Shattuck, 
a member of the Massachu- 
setts Bar, of “A New Ap- 
proach to the Prudent Man 
Rule for Trust Investments.” 


Since the passage of a 
modified prudent man statute 
in New York State in 1950, 
trust institutions have be- 
come increasingly interested 
in having the Division supply 
them with up-to-date infor- 
mation on this subject. 


The prudent man rule for 
investing trust funds had its 
inception in the far-reaching 
and revolutionary case of 
Harvard College v. Amory 
(9 Pick. Mass. 446) handed 
down in 1830 by the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Judicial 
Court. 

In the 107 years between 
1830 and 1937 net a single 
state adopted even a modified 
prudent man rule covering 
trust investments. 

Between 1937 and 1940 
two states enacted modified 
versions of the rule. 

In 1940 the Trust Division 
created a committee to study 
this subject and in 1942, with 
the assistance of Mr. Shat- 
tuck, produced the original 
study. 


14 States Adopt Rule 


Since 1942, 14 states have 
passed a prudent man rule 
for trust investments statute. 
In addition, eight states also 
operate under the rule by 
authority of court decision. 
Several states are now con- 
sidering having prudent man 
legislation introduced during 
the 1951 sessions of their 
legislatures. 

Copies of the new hand- 
book may be obtained at @ 
nominal fee by writing to 
the Trust Division at 12 E. 
86th Street, New York 16. 
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Survey Shows That 76 Percent of Checks 
Are Now Using the Check Routing Symbol } 


A milestone has been reached in the check routing symbol 
program. The Federal Reserve banks have announced that 
76 percent of all checks examined on December 1, 1950, bore 
the symbol, and in the approved location. 

In June, 1945, when the program was introduced jointly 
by the Committee on Collections of the Federal Reserve 
System and the Bank Management Commission of the 
American Bankers Association, it was announced that when 
the symbol appeared on 75 percent of all checks the real 
effectiveness of the program would be felt. That figure has 


been reached. 


There is, however, no diminution in promotional effort. 
The goal was—and still is—100 percent use of the symbol. 
The official report shows growth by Federal Reserve Dis- 


trict: 


District 
Boston ... 
New York ... 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland ... 
Richmond 
Atlanta 
Chicago . 
St. Louis 
Minneapolis 
Kansas City 
Dallas 


A.1.B. Convention 
Committees Named 
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stock, Commonwealth Trust 
Company of Pittsburgh. 

Information: Frank  S. 
Turner, The Colonial Trust 
Company, and Henry L. 
Eckert, Jr., Fidelity Trust 
Company. 

Personnel: Charles W. 
Borgerding, Mellon National 
Bank and Trust Co., and 
Porter C. Verner, Peoples 
First National Bank & Trust 
Company. 

Public Speaking: Hugh O. 
Ferguson, Mellon National 
Bank and Trust Co., and 
Jacob H. Kestner, Dollar 
Savings Bank. 

Publicity: Edgar A. Beard, 
Potter Title and Trust Com- 
pany, and John A. Schmidt, 
Pittsburgh Branch, Federal 
Reserve Bank of Cleveland. 

Registration: James P. 
Reed, Fidelity Trust Com- 
pany, and- Ekwena R. Kin- 
nard, Peoples First National 
Bank & Trust Company. 

Transportation: Ray D. 
Wetherall, The Colonial 
Trust Company, and A. P. 
Buddemeyer, Peoples First 
National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany. 

Utility: Roy Steinbrink, 
Pittsburgh Branch, Federal 
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Percent of Increase 
Total for Dis- Since Pre- 
trictasof vious Survey 


Dec.1,1950 (June 1, 1950) 


— 


Four Direct Mail 
Pieces, Savings Bond 
Envelope Available 


Six new direct mail folders 
were released last month by 
the Advertising Department 
of the A.B.A. and the Sav- 
ings Bond safekeeping envel- 
ope ‘was revived. 

The themes and titles of 
the folders are: Savings, 
“Doing Two Things Well at 
Once”; checking accounts, 
“Paying By Check As Mod- 
ern As 
loans (two folders), “Per- 
sonal Bank Loans for To- 
day’s Family’s Needs” and 
“Our Mortgage Lending 
Policy Under Regulation 


X”; banking-by-mail, “Drop | 


In Any Time”; and safe de- 
posit, “Disaster Wears Many 
Faces.” 

More than 15-million copies 
of the bond envelope have 
been distributed. 


Reserve Bank of Cleveland, 
and Foster M. Mohney, Jr., 
Fidelity Trust Company. 

Women’s: Anne Price, 
Commonwealth Trust Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh, and 
Mary H. Kracsun, The First 
National Bank of West New- 
ton, West Newton, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Jet Propulsion”; | 


Savings & Mortgage 
Banking Conference 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 90) | 
Dunkerley, deputy manager, | 


A.B.A., and secretary, Sav- 
ings and Mortgage Division. 

“The 1951 Savings and 
Mortgage Picture,” by Presi- 
dent Reckman. 

“Protection of Bank Rec- 
ords in the Atomic Age,” by 
Harold E. Randall, vice- 
president, First National 
Bank, Boston. 

Open forum. 


Second Session 
Monday, March 5, 2 

President Reckman 
siding. 

“Investment of Savings 
Funds,” by John Kress, ex- 
ecutive vice-president, How- 
ard Savings Institution, 
Newark, N. J., and F. Brian 
Reuter, vice-president, Mel- 
lon National Bank and Trust 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

“The Road Ahead,” by 
A.B.A President Shelton. 

Open forum. 


pre- 


Third Session 
Tuesday, March 6, 10 A. M. 
Joseph Earl Perry, vice- 


| president, Savings and Mort- 


gage Division, and president, 
Newton Savings Bank, New- 
ton, Mass. 

“New Materials and Tech- 
niques, and Their Values in 
Mortgage 
William H. Scheick, execu- 
tive director, Building Re- 


search Advisory Board, Na- | 
Research Council, | 


tional 
Washington. 
“Mortgage 
in the Defense Program,” by 
Mr. Holden. 
Open forum. 


Fourth Session 
Tuesday, March 6, 2 P. M. 


President Reckman pre- | 


siding. 


“Economics of Savings and | 
Mortgage Business,” by Dr. | 
| sent to the more than 4,000 


Nadler. 

“Getting Down to Bedrock 
in Time of Crisis,” by Mr. 
Perry. 

National 
Forum. 


Freedom Speaker Theme 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 91) 


which also pays contestants’ 
expenses. 

The primary objectives of 
the public speaking program, 
as set forth in the original 
trust indenture, are: (1) To 
improve the practices, broad- 
en the purposes, and increase 


P. M. | 


| ment loans of 


Appraisals,” by | 


School Savings | 


Regulation X Books 
Sent to A.B.A. Banks 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 90) 


serve Board; T. B. King, 
director, loan guaranty ser- 
vice, Veterans Administra- 
tion; and W. C. Clark, special 
consultant on real estate 
eredit, Federal Reserve 
Board. 

The proceedings of the 
Mortgage Credit Control 
Conference are divided into 


| 16 sections, with all of the 
| material edited by the indi- 


vidual panel members. The 

sections of the book are: 
(1) Overall statement of 

policy followed by the gov- 


| ernment in setting up real 
| estate credit controls. 


(2) Transfer of a conven- 
tional mortgage loan commit- 
ment to FHA or VA. 

(3) Construction credit ex- 
tended prior to May 1, 1951, 
with respect to new construc- 
tion begun prior to October 
12, 1950. [Amendment—Sec- 
tion 5 (k)]. 

(4) Loans on savings bank 
passbooks. 

(5) Short-term construc- 
tion credit. 

(6) Additional advances 
on a preexisting mortgage. 

(7) Real estate loans af- 
fected by Regulation W. 

(8) Repair and improve- 
less than 
$2,500. 

(9) Requirements for bor- 
rowers’ statements. 

(10) Responsibility of pur- 
chasers of FHA and VA 
loans at a future date. 

(11) General requirements 


| on construction loans. 
Opportunities | 


(12) Borrowing on exist- 
ing construction to finance 


| new construction. 


(13) Exemptions under 
contracts to sell [Section 5 
(f)}. 

(14) Mixed purpose loans. 

(15)- Enforceability of con- 
tracts. 

(16) Down-payment tables. 

The supplement has been 


subscribers to the proceed- 


| ings booklet. 


the usefulness of banking 
as an institution by stim- 
ulating research in the field 
of banking and economics; 
and (2) to obtain a better 
public understanding of the 
relation of banking to other 
human activities and inter- 
ests by stimulating public 
discussion of subjects related 
to banking. 

The contest is under the 
supervision of the National 
Public Speaking Committee. 
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Twenty-two banks in 15 
states became members of | 
the American Bankers Asso- | 
ciation during December. 

The new members are: 
Madeira Beach | 
Bank, Madeira Beach.* 
Albany Savings 
Bank, Albany.* 
Idaho First Na- | 
tional Bank, Valley Branch, 


FLORIDA: 
GEORGIA: 
IDAHO: 


Eagle.* 


ILLINOIS: Commercial Na- 
of Berwyn, 


tional Bank 
Berwyn. 


KANSAS: 


New York’*; 


Florence State 
Bank, Florence. 
MASSACHUSETTS: 
Savings Bank, Holyoke. 
NEw YorK: Dry Dock Sav- 
ings Bank, Avenue C Office, 
Northport Trust 


Company, East Northport | 
Bankers 
Madison 
New York. 

OHIO: Miami 
Bank, Cedarville 
Cedarville.* 

PENNSYLVANIA: First Na- 
tional Bank of Mapleton, 
Mapleton Depot Post Office, 
| Mapleton; Marion 
National Bank, Marion 
| Center; and Broad Street 
| Trust Company, Chestnut 

Hill Office, Philadelphia. 

SouTH CAROLINA: Easley 
Bank, Pendleton Branch, 
Pendleton.* 

SouTH DAKOTA: 

| State Bank, DeSmet. 

TEXAS: First State Bank, 
Bellaire*; Ridglea State 
Bank, Fort Worth*; and Se- 
curity State Bank, Houston.* 


Avenue’ Branch, 


Deposit 
Branch, 


Peoples 
Peoples 


Office, East Northport*; and | 
Trust Company, | 


Center | 


G.S.B. Admissions 
Approved for 17th 
Resident Session 
The 1,000 bank officers who 


| will attend the 17th resident 
| session 
| School of 


of The Graduate 
Banking, con- 
ducted by the American 
Bankers Association at Rut- 
gers University, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., have 


chosen by the school’s Com- 


WASHINGTON: West 
National Bank of Yakima, 
East Side Branch, Yakima. 

WEST VIRGINIA: Glenville 
Banking & Trust Company, 
Glenville; and First National 
Bank, Salem. 

WISCONSIN: State Bank of 
Centuria, Centuria. 


*Newly Organized 


CALENDAR 


American Bankers Association 


Feb. 5-7 


Mar. 5- 6 
Mar. 12-14 
Apr. 22-24 
June 18-30 


Sept. 30- 
Oct. 


Oct. 17-19 


Nov. 8-9 


20-22 
21-22 


21-23 
21-23 
23-25 
23-27 


25-26 


32nd Mid-Winter Trust Conference, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York 

Annual Savings & Mortgage Conference, 
Hotel Statler, New York, N. Y 

National Instalment Credit Conferenée, La 
Salle Hotel, Chicago 

Executive Council Spring Meeting, French 
Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, Indiana 

The Graduate School of Banking, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N. J. 


77th Annual Convention, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Western Regional Trust Conference, St. 
Francis Hotel, San Francisco, California 

Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Drake 
Hotel, Chicago 


State Associations 


Fiorida, Palm Beach Biltmore Hotel, Palm 
Beach 

Louisiana, Bentley Hotel, Alexandria 

Georgia, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta 

Missouri, Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City 

Kansas, Kansas City 

Ohio, Statler Hotel, Cleveland 

New Mexico, La Fonda Hotel, Santa Fe 

South Dakota, Sioux Falls 

Texas, Dallas 

Tennessee, Andrew Johnson, Knoxville 

Delaware, Du Pont Country Club, Wil- 
mington 

Oklahoma, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa 

South Carolina, Francis Marion Hotel, 
Charleston 

California, Huntington Hotel, Pasadena 

Maryland, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 

Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 

New Jersey, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, 
Atlantie City 

North Carolina, The Carolina Hotel, Pine- 
hurst 

North Dakota, Gardner Hotel, Fargo 


May 31- 

June 2 Colorado, 
Springs 
3- 5 
3- 6 


June 
June 


been | 


Side | 


Broadmoor 


mittee on Admissions. The 
1951 session of the G.S.B. 
will convene on June 18 and 
extend through June 30, 

Applications for admis- 
sion from this time cn, ac- 
cording to William Powers, 
G.S.B. registrar and deputy 
manager of the A.B.A., will 
receive consideration for the 
1951 session as cancellations 
occur. Those not admitted, 
will be held over and given 
priority for admission to the 
1952 session. 

As of Jan. 8, when the 
Committee on Admissions 


| held its meeting, there were 
| 313 men in the class of 1951; 


408, in the class of 1952: 


| and 279 approved for the 


class of 1953. 

Since its founding in 1935, 
the G.S.B. has graduated 
2,546 bank officers. 


Hotel, Colorado 


salen The Lodge, Sun Valley 
Pennsylvania, Chalfonte- ‘sees Hall Ho- 


tel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


6-10 
7-9 
8- 9 


June 8- 9 
June 10-12 
June 11-12 
June 12-14 
June 13-14 


June 
Springs, Va. 
June 
scott 
June 


Indiana, 

French Lick 
June 13-14 
June 15-16 


French Lick Springs 


Dist. of Columbia, The Homestead, Hot 
Massachusetts, New Ocean House, Swamp- 


Connecticut, Equinox House, Manchester, 
Vt 


Wyoming, Cody Inn, Cody 

Oregon, Gearhart Hotel, Gearhart 
Utah, Ben Lomond Hotel, Ogden 
Illinois, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


Hotel, 


Minnesota, Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis 
New Jersey Savings Banks, Monmouth 


Hotel, Spring Lake 


June 15-16 


New Hampshire,* Wentworth-By-The-Sea, 


Portsmouth, N. H. 


June 15-16 


New Hampshire Savings Banks,* Went- 


worth-By-The-Sea, Portsmouth, N. H 


June 15-16 
June 18-20 
June 18-20 
June 21-23 

tional Park 
June 21-24 


Vermont, Equinox House, Manchester 
Michigan, Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit 
Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 
Montana, Canyon Hotel, Yellowstone Na- 


New York, Essex, Sussex and Monmouth 


Hotels, Spring Lake, N. J 


June 22-24 Maine, 
Spring 
* Joint Convention 


Poland Spring ‘House, 


Poland 


Other Organizations 


Mar. 26-27 


Mortgage Bankers Association’s Eastern 


Mortgage Conference, Hotel Statler, New 


ork 
Sept. 11-14 


388th Annual Convention Mortgage Bank- 


ers Association of America, Mark Hop- 
kins and Fairmount Hotels, San Fran- 
cisco, California 


Oct. 17-10 


Robert Morris Associates, 


Waldorf-As- 


toria, New York 


Oct. 22-25 


Comptrollers, 


National Association of Bank Auditors and 
27th Annual Convention, 


New Orleans, La. 


Nov. 26-29 
Florida 


Financial Public 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, 


Relations Association, 
Hollywood, 
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Apr. 1-3 
Apr. 15-17 
Apr. 17-19 
May 9 
May 9-11 
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May 11-12 
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May 15-16 
May 17 
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May 18-19 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
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They Are the Bank 
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there were no requests at all last 
year; and 75 percent of the 50 made 
were for better ventilation, which is 
always a problem when several 
people work in one room. 


Tuere is, of course, a story behind 
the President’s Committee. Let’s 
pick up some background. 

Two men were primarily respon- 
sible for it. One was Alvan E. Duerr, 
a New England schoolmaster who 
became a bank personnel officer. The 
other was the late Harvey D. Gibson, 
Manufacturers’ president for many 
years, a2 man who always insisted 
that good staff relations were the 
cornerstone of good banking. 

Duerr taught at a private school 
in Massachusetts and also at Wil- 
liams College. Then, coming to New 
York, he became personnel manager 
for the old Chatham & Phoenix Bank. 
When it merged with Manufacturers 
in 1932 he transferred, too, con- 


tinuing in the field where he was 
expert. 

At a staff officers dinner in 1946 
Duerr talked about the employees. 


In his long association with people— 
especially people who work for a 
living—he’d reached several conclu- 
sions. One was: “We think our bank 
is a good place to work. Do our em- 
ployees think so, too? Let’s stop 
guessing. Let’s find out.” 

The officers liked that point. They 
realized that although the bank was 
trying to be a pleasant place to 
spend one’s working hours, condi- 
tions were not ideal. Wartime short- 
ages had made it virtually impossi- 
ble to get adequate equipment or to 
provide the physical . refinements, 
such as modern lighting, attractive 
recreation rooms, that contribute to 
comfortable, efficient office living. 

Harvey Gibson had a quick answer 
to Duerr’s “Let’s find out” challenge. 
He gave it in one word: “Let’s.” So 
just before Christmas 1946 he wrote 
a letter to the staff. 

He wanted, he said, to avoid the 
impression that in a large organ- 
ization the president wasn’t accessi- 
ble to the employees and their prob- 
lems. 

“Our trust company,” he con- 
tinued, “will always be as strong as 
the men and women who do its work, 
and that means all of us. The well- 
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being of our employees and their 
happiness in their jobs are of fore- 
most importance, and I want per- 
sonally to assure myself that every- 
thing possible is being done to bring 
about such a condition.” 

He had, therefore, appointed a 
President’s Committee on Employee 
Relations which would periodically 
visit every branch and department, 
and report direct to him on work- 
ing conditions and staff reactions, 
including all suggestions for im- 
provement. Mr. Gibson hoped that 
when the employees talked to the 
committee they would feel they were 
talking to the president and that 
they would tell the members every- 
thing they’d like to tell him. 

“Most of our troubles and wor- 
ries,” he added, “are about things 
we do not understand, and I want 
this committee to help you to under- 
stand. Some of the things that 
worry you should be corrected, and 
you can help me to get the informa- 
tion I need to correct them.” 


Tue committee of five, with Duerr 
as chairman, went to work. There 
were some misgivings among the 
members as they started, early in 
1947, their first tour of the branches. 
What would the officers in charge 
of the branches say? Would they 
wonder whether the committee peo- 
ple were head office spies? Would 
they resent these visits to offices 
which, in business matters, were 
largely autonomous, community 
banks? And would the staffs be 
skeptical, suspicious? 

The answer to these questions, it 


Miss Madeline Catalino of the 144th 
Street office pins a flower on President 
Von Elm at the presentation of the cup 


developed, was No. But that’s get- 
ting ahead of the story. 

At the next officers dinner the 
committee reported the results of its 
visits. Chairman Duerr had died 
shortly before that meeting, but his 
prepared remarks were read. He re- 
called that President Gibson had 
emphasized the importance of giving 
every employee of the bank a chance 
to come to management with his 
troubles. 


knows, Duerr’s report 
continued, the explosive power of 
pent-up emotions. Perhaps the 
officers had thought they were fur- 
nishing a safety valve; but the com- 
mittee’s experience indicated this 
was not being done with any great 
assurance or regularity. 

“To say that we are willing to 
listen does not impress or satisfy the 
employee; he wants understanding 
and sympathetic listening, and he 
wants us to take the trouble to tell 
him why the thing he wants cannot 
be given him. He, too, wants to 
understand — and that is far more 
important than actually getting the 
thing he thought he wanted.” 

The employees, Duerr noted, had 
been reluctant to criticize their 
officers. But they wanted to play 
the game fifty-fifty. 

“They ask whether, since they are 
expected to treat their officers with 
courtesy and consideration, they 
themselves are not entitled to simi- 
lar treatment. They suggest that a 
word of praise, where due, will stir 
them to greater effort far more than 
stressing their mistakes. They do 
not like to be bawled out in the pres- 
ence of others. They resent being 
blamed for something that even an 
officer may have been responsible 
for.” 


Asove all, the staff wanted to 
know more about the bank and their 
relation to its work. The committee 
thought this was a serious short- 
coming: “the extent to which we ask 
our employees to work in the dark, 
and to which we deprive them of 
that fuller understanding which 
makes for really intelligent and effi- 
cient work.” 

It was the committee’s belief that 
“the simplest, most enduring way to 
make people happy is to make them 
efficient, for we get our greatest 
satisfaction in life out of being able 
to do something just a bit better 
than anyone else is doing it.” The 
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bank might well devote more time 
and effort’ to developing its person- 
nel. But first of all it must have 
faith in them: “We shall never get 
more out of anyone than we believe 
he can produce.” 

That commentary on human rela- 
tionships summarizes the philosophy 
and approach of the President’s 
Committee. 


Doenr’s place as chairman was 
taken by, William G. Rabe, director 
and vice-president in charge of em- 
ployee relations. Serving with him, 
at present, are Executive Vice-presi- 
dent and Director Harry C. Kil- 
patrick; Vice-president Frederick K. 
Teipel (vice-chairman); Assistant 
Manager Ann Henry, representing 
the women employees; and Mr. 
Casko. 

When the committee visits a 
branch it minutely inspects the 
premises, from officers’ platform to 
furnace room. Everything that needs 
attention is noted. After the tour 
the officer in charge is asked to as- 
semble his staff. He introduces the 


employees to the committee and then 
returns to his desk. 

Chairman Bill Rabe extends the 
greetings of President Henry C. Von 
Elm, Mr. Gibson’s successor. Next, 
Mr. Rabe talks about the bank, ex- 
plaining the staff’s relation to the 
general organization, and the im- 
portance of everybody’s place. He 
also outlines the staff benefits. Then 
the meeting is open to questions. 
Bearing out Alvan Duerr’s observa- 
tion, there are always many queries 
about the bank and its policies. 

Next comes distribution of a short 
but pointed questionnaire (see illus- 
tration) which gives each employee 
a chance to gripe, suggest, and re- 
act. The committee waits while the 
papers are filled out—anonymously, 
of course. 

The questionnaire is thus an ac- 
curate reflection of the staff’s feel- 
ings, and a dependable guide to man- 
agement’s efforts to know what the 
employees are thinking. Many of the 
comments are warmly flattering. 
Some are critical, but usually con- 
structively so; and there’s been a 
marked decrease in malcontents. 


Back at the main office, the com. 
mittee tabulates and analyzes the 
questionnaires. Then it draws up a 
report for the president, covering 
conditions at the branch and listing 
all staff requests and comments. 

The committee discusses with the 
officer in charge the suggestivns his 
employees have made, recommends 
a program of action, and asks him 
to see that it is carried out. He algo 
gets a letter from the president; and 
30 days later he receives a follow-up 
from Chairman Rabe, requesting a 
progress report, with explanations 
of items that have not yet been 
acted on. 


Any reasonable request for a 
change costing less than $500 is 
automatically filled. More expensive 
alterations or innovations are chan- 
neled through the committee to top 
management, where they are invari- 
ably approved unless, as was men- 
tioned earlier, they can’t be granted. 

Each branch is rated on the basis 
of a careful statistical study of the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 100) 


Here is the staff questionnaire used by the bank last year. On Question 7 the bank’s employees gave first preference to 
group hospitalization. Sick leave benefits came second, the work week was third, group life insurance fourth, vacation fifth, 


CHECK THE ANSWER WHICH REPRESENTS YOUR OPINION 7 


pension plan sixth 


MY ACE BRACKET IS 


MOST ACCURATELY 


1 HAVE WORKED FOR THE BANK 


( Under 20 (J Less than 1 Year 
20 to 25 1lto 5 Years 
26 to 40 6 to 15 Years 
0 41 to 55 (CD 16 to 25 Years 
(D Over 55 (J Over 25 Years 


Mare 
CD Femate 


Yes 
No 


Don’t know 


- Do you have a feeling of satisfaction in your work? 


If your answer is “No”, please explain why. 


Yes 
Partly satisfied 
[] No 


If your answer is “No”, what improvements would you recommend? 


. Are you now satisfied with your working conditions? 


. Are you acquainted with the Officer in Charge of your branch? CN 
No 


. Do you feel that the Officer in Charge takes a personal interest in the staff? . 
COMMENT: 


. Which of the following most nearly reflects your feelings? 


(J I have a sense of pride working for MTCo. 
CO I have no particular feelings one way or the other about working for MTCo. 
CJ I am not proud of the fact that I work for MTCo. 


COMMENT: 


. In your opinion, what do you think the trend of morale is among MTCo employees? 


(CO Improving in recent years. (CZ About the same as always. 


COMMENT: 


. Mr. Harvey D. Gibson, our President, has often stated that our splendid growth is the 


result of the effort and cooperation on the part of our employees, and that it is this 
growth which has made it possible for him to institute all of the following employee 
benefits over a period of years. 


(PLEASE CHECK BY NUMBER 1, 2, 3, 4, ETC. IN THE ORDER 
OF IMPORTANCE OF THESE BENEFITS TO YOU) 


(J Group Hospitalization — Paid in full by the bank for all employees, their wives, husbands 
and unmarried children under 18 years of age. 


( Sick leave — Very liberal payment of salary when absent due to illness. 
(1) Group Life Insurance — Free life insurance for all employees. 
(2) Pension Plan — Paid for in full by the bank. 


() Work Week — A 35 hour work week with time and a half overtime pay for hours worked 
over 35. (When a holiday occurs within the work week, overtime is paid after 28 hours 


worked.) 
(C) Supper money — Payment of $1.50, whenever it is necessary to work 9 hours in any one day. 


(CO Employee Loans — Loans available in reasonable amounts to all employees in case of necessity 
at the low rate of 1%. 


(CD Educational Benefits — Tuition refunds made by bank in full and in part according to marks 
obtained. 


(1) Vacation — Two weeks’ vacation with pay and an extra week’s vacation after 15 years of 
employment. 


() Parties — Annual Christmas Parties paid in full by the bank. 


( Vacation Resort —Birchmont Club maintained by the bank available to all employees at 
nominal cost to them. 


(D) Recreational Activities—Employees activities fully or partially paid for by the bank. Bowling, 
Swimming, Basketball, Camera Club, Golf, Table Tennis, Softball, Bridge, Tennis Club, 
Ski Club, ete. 


(1) Real Estate — Home buying advisory and appraisal service available free to all employees 
and members of their immediate family. 


([) Safe Deposit Boxes — Available to employees at half rate. 


(1) Checking Accounts — Special Checking accounts available to all employees at less than 
half rate. 


(1) Office Clothing — Uniforms, office coats and smocks provided by the bank. 
(0 Publication — EMTEECO magazine published monthly for the employees. 


. In conclusion, how do you feel about working for the Manufacturers Trust Company? 


(CD) Better than most companies. 
(_] About as good as the average. 


(LD Not so good. 


If your answer is “Not so good”, please explain why. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 


COMPLETE BANKING AND TRUST SERVICE 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1950 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Other Banks . $ 409,270,495.34 
United States Government Securities . . . 703,781,249.67 
Loans: 


Loans and Discounts . ... . . . $ 258,247,974.26 
Real Estate Mortgages ...... 59,104,756.09 317,352,730.35 
Accrued Income and Other Resources . . . 5,928,230.27 
Branch Buildings and Leasehold Improvements 2,165,595.37 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and 


$1,567 ,943,667.17 


LIABILITIES 

Deposits: 

Commercial, Bank and Savings. . . . $1,373,588,240.04 

United States Government .... . 74,335,648.27 

Other Public Deposits. . . .... 39,146,220.72 $1,487,070,109.03 
Accrued Expenses and Other Liabilities . . 7,589,011.81 
Dividend Payable February 1, 1951 a oe 750,000.00 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit . . . 6,126,114.55 
Capital Funds: 

Common Stock .....: $ 1§6,000,000.00 

$1,567 ,943,667.17 
United States Government Securities carried at $110,457,686.97 in the foregoing 


statement are pledged to secure public deposits, including deposits of $14,792,613.64 
of the Treasurer-State of Michigan, and for other purposes required by law. 


HENRY E. BODMAN BOARD OF DIRECTORS R. PERRY SHORTS 
ROBERT J. BOWMAN GEORGE A. STAPLES 
PRENTISS M. BROWN ALVAN MACAULEY DONALD F. VALLEY 
CHARLES T. FISHER BEN R. MARSH JAMES B. WEBBER, JR. 
CHARLES T. FISHER, JR. WALTER S. McLUCAS R. R. WILLIAMS 

JOHN B. FORD, JR. W. DEAN ROBINSON C. E. WILSON 

B. E. HUTCHINSON NATE S. SHAPERO BEN E. YOUNG 


32 OFFICES IN DETROIT 
MAIN OFFICE—WOODWARD AT CADILLAC SQUARE—DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Only STEEL cando so many jobs 


ACTION IN CALIFORNIA. On the north fork of the Feather River in Cal- 
ifornia, Pacific Gas and Electric Company has placed two new dams... 
Cresta Dam and Rock Creek Dam. The huge drum gates for these dams, 
and the bridges directly above them, required 4,380,000 pounds of steel. 
They were fabricated and erected by United States Steel. 


NEW SCHOOL HAS 2-WAY PROTECTION. No matter how absorbed these chil- 
dren become, they can’t rush into the path of passing traffic, because 
they are protected by sturdy, long-wearing Cyclone Fence. And the 
fence not only keeps the children inside, it keeps undesirables out. 


made of U-S-S Stainless Steel. For stainless steel 
means easy cleaning, corrosion resistance, g 
looks and long life. Lucky that United States Steel 
is big enough to turn out steel for washing machines 
as well as warships, for toasters as well as tanks. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY « AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION * COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY * CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL CORPORATION 
UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANT 


i WASH DAY IS NO HEADACHE in hospitals, hotels, res- 
| i taurants, clubs, or laundries where equipment 1s 
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JOUGH ON TANKS. The steel rocket fired 
this new 3.5 inch “superbazooka” 
Jas already proved itself an effective 
anti-tank weapon. It weighs nine 
ds, is able to penetrate up to 11 
Pehes of armor. Although mobilization 
will require increasing amounts of steel, 
the constantly-expanding steel-produc- 
ing facilities of U.S. Steel should enable 
# to make plenty of steel for essential 
peacetime uses, too. 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT STEEL 


American steel mills can out-produce the rest 

NEW LIGHT ASSAULT TRANSPORT. Six rocket units help to lift the 40,000- 

alone are pouring more steel than all the Com- pound weight of this new U.S. Air Force light assault transport in a 

munist nations put together. recent test flight. With the addition of rocket units, the three-engine 
plane can now transport heavy loads in and out of small clearings. 
Only steel can do so many jobs so well. 


Listen to. . . The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. 
National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 


we 6... and this label is your guide to quality steel 


UNITED STATES STEE 
Helping to a Detior America 


GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY « NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY « OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY + TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY + .UNION SUPPLY COMPANY 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY «+ UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY « VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 96) 
questionnaires, and the office with 
the year’s best record gets the Presi- 
dent’s Gold Cup, donated by Harvey 
Gibson. This trophy, now a me- 
morial to Alvan E. Duerr, is in- 
scribed: ‘‘Awarded to the office of 
Manufacturers Trust Company 
which is most outstanding in its 
promotion of the well-being and per- 
sonal relations of its employees and 
creates an esprit-de-corps which re- 
flects understanding leadership by 
the officer in charge.” 

The president and all members of 
the administrative board visit the 


winning branch and present the cup. 
Mr. Von Elm congratulates the em- 
ployees, thanks them for cooperat- 
ing, and invites everybody to a din- 
ner party at the Hotel New Yorker 
that night. At the celebration the 
manager gets a gold watch. 


Tue program is working well for 
all concerned. An analysis of the 
questionnaires for last year showed 
that an average of 86 percent of the 
staff had “a feeling of satisfaction” 
in their work; 67 percent were satis- 
fied with working conditions; 96 per- 


In these days of ever-increasing costs of building materials 
for housing projects, new buildings, renovations — in fact, wherever capital 
is provided for construction work —your investment must be protected. 


So be sure of this protection now, and for years to come, by invest- 
ing in Hood Rubber Tile . . . the tile that pays dividends to you and the 
real estate owner with blending beauty, never-ending comfort and extra 
quiet, plus the vitally important economy of easier daily maintenance 


and longer wear. 


Hood Rubber Tile has been the choice of leading architects, designers 
and contractors, men who know better flooring, for more than 26 years. 
Let this be your guide to protect that all-important investment. 


Write today for information showing how you can save in your real 
estate investments as well as in your own bank with installations of 


Hood Rubber Tile. 


YEARS OF BETTER FLOORING FROM YEARS OF BETTER RESEARCH 


Flooring Division 


cent were acquainted with the ofticer 
in charge; 80 percent though: he 
took a personal interest in the staff; 
77 percent had “a sense of pride” 
working for the bank; 55 percent 
thought the trend of morale was im- 
proving; 56 percent felt that the 
bank was “better than most com- 
panies” as a place of employment, 

High on the list of boosters are 
the heads of the branches. They 
know the program is helping them 
to make needed improvements and 
to be better executives. 

Management, as Chairman Rabe 
puts it, realizes that “good em- 
ployee relations pay the biggest divi- 
dends.” 

And everybody seems to agree 
that the committee’s work has been 
of inestimable value in building that 
“T’m-part-of-the-bank”’ spirit. 


One lady customer of a bank has 
a pretty generous household allow- 
ance which she deposits in our bank 
and from which she pays her 
monthly bills. She always has diffi- 
culty in balancing her bank state- 
ment, and last month, her husband 
told us, she just couldn’t get any- 
where with it, so he tried to help 
her. He went over the statements 
for several months, beginning with 
the last one in which the balance 
agreed with that on the checkbook 
stub. 


“I kept finding stubs marked ‘M. 
S.—$5.00,’ ‘M. S.—$20.00,’ ‘M. S.— 
$13.10,’ and no checks to match. I 
couldn’t imagine who in the world 
this ‘M. S.’ was that she was paying 
so much money to. Finally I asked 
her, and she said it stood for ‘Mis- 
take Somewhere.’ She said she'd 
been doing that for years. It was 
the only way she could get her check- 
book to balance—and now even that 
wouldn’t work!” 
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News for Country Bankers 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 61) 


eash basis and the accrual basis— 
treating them separately to avoid 
confusion and to facilitate the use 
of the book. He provides specimens 
of Forms 1040F and 1040, with 
Schedule D, all completely filled in, 
with detailed explanatory notes as 
to why and how each entry was 
made, and how to apply the prin- 
ciples involved to each farmer’s par- 
ticular needs. 

Partnership return of income; 
records to be kept; choice in report- 
ing income and expenses; farm capi- 
tal assets; carry-back and carry- 
forward; joint returns and splitting 
the income of husband and wife; 
buying or selling a farm; death of 
farmer; and many other equally im- 
portant aspects of farm taxation are 
outlined and fully explained. 


50 Ag Agents at Economics 
Meeting 


| ee the first time since the incep- 
tion of its economics meeting, 
the Peoples First National Bank & 
Trust Co., of Pittsburgh opened the 
1950 meeting to agricultural agents 
from five states as well as corre- 
spondent bankers. Three hundred 
bankers from Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
West Virginia, Maryland, and New 
York attended with county agricul- 
tural agents from 50 counties in 
these states as their guests. 

The economics meeting was orig- 


“Cattle and hogs nothing—the 4-H loan 
I want is for Helen, Harriet, Hilda, and 
Hortense” 


of, 


7 
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inated for the benefit of the bank’s 
staff, but was so successful that it 
was expanded to include other bank- 
ers, and now, last year, was ex- 
panded still further. The 1950 meet- 
ing began at 4 o’clock and was 
addressed by Lloyd E. Partain, di- 
rector of research for The Country 
Gentleman, whose topic was “Agri- 
culture— A Business Barometer.” 
Following a reception and dinner, 
Dr. Marcus Nadler, professor of fi- 
nance at New York University, 
spoke on “The Impact of the Re- 
armament Program.” 

“The upward trend in farm income 


has already brought on a new surge 
in farm land prices,” said Mr. Par- 
tain. “Pennsylvania land prices, for 
instance, increased) approximately 2 
percent between March 1950 and 
July 1950. They are now at the 
highest point in history. This is 
dangerous and could result in a land 
boom which might have violent 
repercussions in the end. Care must 
be taken that farmers do not over- 
extend themselves in land buying.” 

Each correspondent bank is limit- 
ed to two representatives at the 
meeting, usually the president and 
cashier. 


THRIFTSURANCE 


A brand new idea in a profit-making 
banking service for ANY financial institution 


> 


Without interfering with existing savings plans, 
THRIFTSURANCE brings in new customers by assur- 
ing depositors that neither sickness, accident, or even 
death can prevent fulfillment of their savings goal. 
Truly, it’s the greatest incentive for systematic sav- 
ings ever devised! 


THRIFTSURANCE provides low-cost life and disability 
insurance that protects a predetermined savings goal. 
The saver selects as his goal a certain amount to be 
saved from, $120 to $1200, through regular monthly 
installments from $10 to $100 over a period of 12, 24, 
36 or 48 months. No physical examination is required. 


THRIFTSURANCE is a completely “packaged” plan 
and installation includes all operating supplies, vol- 
ume-producing advertising material, explanation of 
plan to your personnel, and services of trained field 
representative to introduce the plan to the community. 


THRIFTSURANCE is offered by an organization with 
33 consecutive years devoted to developing new busi- 
ness for financial institutions. For complete details, 
write to: 


THRIFTSURANCE DIVISION 


BANKERS DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


Sponsors of ThriftiCheck Service Plan 
(Note New Address) 10@-Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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STRUCTURAL METAL PRODUCTS ore a $50,000,000-a-year 
industry of the Los Angeles Metropolitan Area. Latest official census 
figures place the industry fifth in its class in the nation. Employees 
number almost 10,000 men and women. 


SECURITY- FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF LOS ANGELES 


Statement of Condition 
December 30, 1950 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks 


U. S. Government 

Securities 
State and Municipal 

Securities 
Other Bonds and 

Securities 1,043,180,525.44 
Loans and Discounts 435,177,284.19 
Earned Interest Receivable 5,026,996.10 
Customers’ Liability under Acceptances 

and L/C 4,489,370.13 
Bank Premises 4,519,880.12 
Other Assets 271,526.22 


$1,823,720,620.48 


$ 331,055,038.28 


LIABILITIES 


Capital $ 30,000,000.00 

P 30,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits ...._37,802,312.01 $ 97,802,312.01 
Reserves—Taxes, Interest, Expense, 

Dividends 15,765,246.79 
Interest Collected—Unearned 3,332,463.50 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit 

Liability 4,546,007.49 
Other Liabilities 232,452.50 
Deposits—Time $ 625,469,248.36 

—Demand.. 1,076,572,889.83 1,702,042,138.19 


$1,823,720,620.48 


Securities carried at $137,726,058.50 are pledged to secure trust funds 
and U.S. Government, State and other Public Moneys, and for other 
purposes as required or permitted by law. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


George M. Wallace, Chairman 
James E. Shelton, President 
Elmo H. Conley Robert E. Gross John J. Pike 
L. W. Craig Ralph B. Lloyd Chester A. Rude 
Shannon Crandall Maynard McFie Elbridge H. Stuart 
Thomas A. J. Dockweiler William B. Munro Edward R. Valentine 
Gabriel C. Duque Gurney E. Newlin C. T. Wienke 
James B. Gist John O'Melveny Dr. John C. Wilson 
Fred B. Ortman 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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A.B.A. Supports Grasslands 
Betterment Plan 


HE new 10-point “Improvement 

of the Nation’s Grasslands”’ pro- 
gram of the Association of Land 
Grant Colleges and Universities and 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has received the hearty endorsement 
of the Agricultural Commission of 
the American Bankers Association, 

“The Agricultural Commission 
wishes to extend its fullest possible 
support and participation to the end 
that your objectives are accom- 
plished,” W. W. Campbell, Commis- 
sion chairman, wrote Secretary 
Charles F. Brannan. 

Mr. Campbell told the Secretary 
that the newly appointed Livestock 
Committee of the Commission will 
“study livestock problems as they 
affect our member banks.” 

The program covers: (1) Choice 
of grasses, legumes, and livestock; 
(2) wise use of fertilization; (3) 
growing of high quality forage by 
renovating pastures; (4) scientific 
livestock and pasture development 
and management; (5) water con- 
servation; (6) weed, pest, parasite 
and disease control; (7) legume and 
grass seed utilization; (9) reduced 
costs and increased net income; and 
(10) appropriate financial aid to 
farmers and profitable tenant and 
landlord arrangements. 


Conservation Report 


South Carolina banks located 
in Marion and Dillon counties 
have published and distributed to 
their customers a 24-page factual 
report on the improvements made in 
the Lower Pee Dee Soil Conservation 
District. 

Illustrated with before and after 
shots of the improvement projects, 
the booklet outlines beneficial con- 
servation procedures. 

This message, over the signature 
of the individual banks, appears on 
a sticker on the inside front cover: 

“This booklet, illustrating some of 
the many soil conservation practices 
which can and are being done here 
at home by farmers with whom we 
are acquainted, is presented to you 
as an illustration of the more abun- 
dant and happy livelihood in store 
for those farmers who conserve their 
soil, and of our interest in their 
efforts.” 
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THE INDIANA NATIONAL BANK 


OF INDIANAPOLIS 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the close of business, December 30, 1950, 
Giving effect to the consolidation of 


The Indiana National Bank and The Union Trust Company of Indianapolis 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand and on Deposit with 
Federal Reserve and Other Banks 
U. S. Government Securities 


$110,852,192.74 
185,473,893.78 


Bank Buildings 
Accrued Interest Receivable 
Other Resources 


LIABILITIES 


$ 6,500,000.00 
15,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 4,149,767.62 
Accrued Interest, Taxes and Other Expenses 
Dividend Payable January 2, 1951 


Dividend Checks Outstanding 


Deposits 
Unearned Discount 
Other Liabilities 


Roy E. ADAMS 
Chairman of the Board, 
J. D. Adams Manufacturing Co. 


CorNELIus O. ALIG 
President, 
Home Land Investment Co. 


FRED G. APPEL 
Chairman of the Board, 
Gregory & Appel, Inc. 


WILLIAM A. ATKINS 
Vice-President, 
E. C. Atkins & Company 


Ear B. BARNES 
Barnes, Hickam, Pantzer & Boyd 


R. NORMAN BAXTER 
President, 
The Keyless Lock Company 


C. HARVEY BRADLEY 
President, 
W. J. Holliday & Company 


VoLNEY M. BROWN 
Vice-President 


MEMBER 


February 1951 


FEDERAL 


DIRECTORS 


FERMOR S. CANNON 
President, 
Railroadmen’s Federal 
Savings & Loan Assn. 


BRODEHURST ELSEY 
President, 
Indianapolis Glove Company 


EDGAR H. EvANs 
Honorary Chairman, 
Acme-Evans Company 


WILLIAM P. FLYNN 
Executive Vice-President 


Harry S. HANNA 
President, 
Indiana Bell 
Telephone Company 


HERMAN C. KRANNERT 
President-Treasurer, 
Inland Container Corp. 


W. I. LONGSwoRTH 


President, 
Lilly Varnish Company 


SINCE 1834 


$296,326,086.52 


22,670,379.03 
645,000.00 
68,904,626.11 
1,500,000.00 
1,033,090.12 
180,045.86 


$391,259,227.64 


$ 25,649,767.62 


1,152,020.71 
120,000.00 
67,998.00 
363,942,537.48 
269,287.93 
57,615.90 


$391,259,227.64 


JOHN J. MADDEN 
President, 
John J. Madden 
Manufacturing Company 


JOSEPH IRWIN MILLER 
President, 
Cummins Engine Co., Inc. 
Columbus, Indiana 


WILSON MOTHERSHEAD 
Vice-President 


Perry E. O'NEAL 
Thompson O'Neal & Smith 


CHARLES S. RAUH 
President, 
Belt Railroad and 
Stock Yards Company 


SAMUEL B. SUTPHIN 
Chairman of the Board, 
Beveridge Paper Company 


CLyDE E. WHITEHILL 
President, 
Banner-Whitehill, Inc. 


RUSSELL L. WHITE 
President 


DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Aluminum 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68) 


sion program. Companies will be 
able to amortize their new facilities 
in five years, as during the last war. 
To raise capital, V-loans will be 
guaranteed; and Washington also 
assumes responsibility for the sale 
of output of expanded factories for 
five years either to industry or the 
Government stockpile. 

Finally, the government will as- 
sist in providing the huge amount 
of electric current for expanded 
aluminum production or absorb part 
of the cost of utilizing more expen- 
sive sources of power. 

Present plans call for producers 
to step up their output as follows: 
Aluminum Company of America by 
240-million pounds, and both Rey- 
nolds Metal Company and Kaiser 
Aluminum and Chemical Company 
by 200-million pounds each. Through 
reactivation of surplus potlines, the 
total expansion will approximate 
800-million pounds. 

Additional aluminum could prob- 
ably be obtained from Aluminum 
Company of Canada, a subsidiary of 


Aluminium, Ltd. Negotiations now 
in progress with Aluminum Reduc- 
tion Company, Apex Smelting Com- 
pany, and Harvey Machine Company 
may swell the total expansion to 
about 1-billion pounds of annual ca- 
pacity. 

Aluminium, Ltd., in Canada has 
also expanded its business consider- 
ably through its own resources and 
with help of the Ottawa government, 
including widespread efforts to in- 
crease the production of bauxite 
ores in various countries of the 
world. 


Overexpansion Unlikely 


There is a tendency in some quar- 
ters to view industrial expansion for 
war production with a good deal of 
alarm because of the potential dan- 
ger of overproduction during future 
periods when war clouds may have 
disappeared. Such apprehensions are 
not necessarily justified in the case 
of aluminum. 

So many uses have been found 
and developed in the recent postwar 
period that peacetime consumption 
of the metal and its various alloys 
doubled since 1946. 

Another factor in aluminum’s fa- 


Efficient Services in Colombia 


SANTA MARTAG 
JO 


CARTAGENA 


Ocean 


BANCO ne BOGOTA} 


Oldest established and largest 


bank in Colombia 
45 BRANCHES 


Special attention to collections 


Pacific 
Ocean 


Accurate and dependable 
credit information service 


Total Assets: 


MORE THAN $269 MILLION PESOS 


Colombian Imports from United States: 
1946: US. $ 195.000.000 
1947: US. $ 216.000.000 
1948: US. $ 197.000.000 


1949: US. $ 175.875.095 
MARTIN DEL CORRAL, 


Ecuador 


vor is that, since V-J Day, the price 
of ingots has risen only from 15 to 
19 cents a pound, as against the 
spectacular increase in copper, zine, 
lead and, to a certain extent, even 
steel prices. The relatively low price 
will invite expanded civilian usages 
as well, once the shooting is over. 

Great progress has also been made 
in the development of rolled alumi- 
num tapered sheet and plate and in 
new magnesium alloys and the tech- 
nique of casting plane wings of 
magnesium. 

The tax position of the industry 
is regarded as a relatively sheltered 
one, and the earning potential of the 
industry is considered good, since 
the Government will have to allow 
a reasonable amount of profit on 
military orders. In fact, it is quite 
possible that Washington may pay 
a premium of several cents a pound 
to rebuild its lagging stockpiles. The 
latter will probably serve as the 
main aluminum arsenal of democ- 
racy for all western nations. 

Thus, the aluminum industry is in 
an excellent position to fulfill its role 
and obligations in both war and 
peace with its projected capacity 
of production. 


PRESIDENT 


BANCO DE BOGOTA 


ESTABLISHED 1870 


BOGOTA, COLOMBIA S.A. 
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... WITH 
GENUINE 
APPRECIATION 
FOR YOUR 
FRIENDSHIP 
... WITH 
GRATITUDE 
FOR THE 
OPPORTUNITY 
THE NEW YEAR 
GIVES 

US TO 

SERVE 

You 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


MEMBER 


February 1951 


FEDERAL 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


at the close of business December 30, 1950 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and due from Banks 

United States Securities Owned . 
State, County and Municipal Bonds and Other Securities . 
Loans and Discounts . 

Income Accrued ae 

Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 

Banking House and Equipment . 

Other Assets 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock 

Surplus Fund ‘ 

Undivided Profits . 
Reserved for Contingencies . 
Reserved for Taxes, Ete. . ° 
Interest Collected not Earned . 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 


$12,000,000.00 
12,000,000.00 
3,544,347.96 


DEPOSITS 


Individual sid 
Banks and Bankers . 
U. S. Government . 


$278,926,330.50 
156,528,606.21 
4,585,817.92 


75 Years of Dependable Correspondent Service 


'N DALLAS 


DEPOSIT INSURANCE 


$171,275,421.30 
107,850,926.81 
10,507,966.63 
179,981,431.40 
835,504.88 
3,108,705.28 
2,971,972.35 
27,501.00 


$476,559,429.65 


$ 27,544,347.96 
2,530,464.75 
3,072,879.46 
262,277.57 
3,108,705.28 


440,040,754.63 


$476,559,429.65 


CORPORATION 
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ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA . . .The steady growth of 
Aluminum Company of America in Pittsburgh necessitates the con- 
struction of one large building to house all its facilities which are 
now spread out in several buildings throughout Pittsburgh. 


Alcoa is erecting on the centrally-located Nixon Theater site, ac- 
quired in 1949, a modern, aluminum-sheathed 30-story edifice, 
first of its kind in the world. Floors ten through thirty inclusive 
will be occupied by the company; others will be available for rent. 
To allow for planting grass and shrubs and future street widening, 
the building will be set back 14 %¢ feet from the lot line on William 
Penn Way. The Alcoa Building will be ready for occupancy in 
the spring of 1952. 

The insurance industry has long 
played an important role in the de- por 
velopment of commercial, industrial, i. SOTH 
and cultural America . . . through 

providing vast sums of money for re- 4p: YEAR 
search and expansion, and by fur- 

nishing the basic insurance protec- 


ATIONAL UNI 


( usurance 


ANNIVERSARY 


ompany 
OF PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Washington 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42) 


This figure must be regarded as ten- 
tative. It may, on the one hand, 
prove difficult to spend this much 
on military objectives before June 
30. On the other hand, if the pitch 
of war mounts, a very considerable 
amount more may be spent. 

With the new, budgetary outlook, 
the Federal Government has a new 
fiscal problem. Excess profits tax- 
ation, plus the increases in corpora- 
tion and individual income taxes 
made last year in the interim tax 
bill would have left the Government, 
then projecting $30-billion of mili- 
tary outlays, with a fiscal problem 
much easier to manage. 

Within the Government as a whole 
there were two differing opinions 
about how to tackle this fiscal prob- 
lem. The Council of Economic Ad- 
visors, particularly, felt that the 
entire budgetary deficit not only 
could, but must, be met by addi- 
tional taxation, no matter how se- 
vere. This was the view which pre- 
vailed initially, it would appear, at 
the White House. Furthermore, the 
original view was that this budget- 
ary deficit not only must be closed 
by taxation, but that it must be 
closed immediately by prompt enact- 
ment of much stiffer taxation. 

In other quarters, particularly in 
Congress, the view was held that the 
political implications of taxation so 
severe as to bring about the balance 
of the budget necessitated most 
careful and deliberate consideration. 


“How’s chances of withdrawing you for 


lunch at 12:30?” 
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Congress may be expected, short 
of all-out war, to move deliberately. 
Even if the Congress added only 
several billion to the tax burden, 
the “bite” would hurt. With the 
excess profits tax and the interim 
tax bills, the immediate pressure 
upon the Treasury for funds abated. 
Heavy outpayments on war con- 
tracts are not expected much be- 
fore the middle of this calendar 
year. 


Tax Legislation 


Congress will emphasize two 
forms of taxation; additional ex- 
cises, and heavier taxes on the mid- 
dle and lower personal income 
brackets. It will strive to put an ex- 
cise tax on a number of manufac- 
tured items not now covered and 
will probably raise some existing 
rates. Final enactment of a general 
Federal manufacturers’ excise or 
sales tax is discounted at this time. 

Such a tax is discounted in in- 
formed circles for two reasons: 
first, because it always has been so 
politically vulnerable, and second, 
because it is doubtful that a really 
large revenue total would result 
from such a tax. Probably a rela- 
tively uniform Federal excise tax 
would have to exempt a number of 
products, in the interests of equity, 
and this would diminish a general 
tax’s productivity. It is noted that 
existing excises were selected for 
their productivity. 

The theory that the general man- 
ufacturers’ excise tax will fail is 
based on the premise that it would 
not produce enough to warrant fac- 
ing up to the political liabilities 
thereof. If someone can propose a 
tax of this character which would 
produce a large volume of, revenue, 
its chances of enactment would in- 
crease substantially. 

Congress probably will give cor- 
porations a third round of tax in- 
creases within six months. An effort 
will be made to tighten up on some 
of the exemptions to the excess 
profits tax. The total surtax, or nor- 
mal rate, also is likely to be boosted 
to somewhere between 52 and 55 
percent. It is also likely that the 
maximum total corporation income 
tax under combined EPT and nor- 
mal rates may be boosted above the 
present limitation of 63 percent. 

Without great public pressure or 
total war, it would be reasonable to 
expect Congress to add, say, an- 
other $3-billion to the tax burdens 
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CENTRAL TO THE WEST COAST 


HEAD OFFICE: | SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 2 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


DECEMBER 30, 1950 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks . 
U. S. Government Securities . 
State and Municipal Securities 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Loans and Discounts 
Accrued Income Receivable 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Bank Premises and Equipment 
Other Real Estate Owned . 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit 
and Acceptances . 
Other Assets . 


TOTAL 


LIABILITIES 

Demand Deposits 
Time Deposits 
U. S. Government Deposits 
Other Public Deposits . 

Total Deposits . 
Dividends Payable 
Income Collected in Advance . 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 
Reserve for Future Loan Losses . ‘ 
Accrued Interest, Taxes and Other Expense 
Capital Stock . 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 
Reserves 


TOTAL 


$126,627,249.89 


224,495,075.17 
34,226,324.71 
7,75%,904.44 
247 ,036,275.53 
2,132,780.72 
810,000.00 
7,509,698.87 
21,340.18 


13,173,269.84 
767,223.35 


$664,551,142.70 


$323,839,422.44 


212,516,941.53 
7,047,459.09 
64,516,655.41 


. $607,920,478.47 


675,000.00 
2,615,323.08 
15,070,324.14 
2,523,453.56 
2,350,424.60 
15,000,000.00 
12,000,000.00 
4,895,085.07 
1,501,053.78 


$664,551 ,142.70 


Securities carried at $102,461,226.04 are pledged to secure trust deposits, United 
States Government and other public deposits, as required by law. 


BAKERSFIELD BERKELEY CHICO FRESNO HANFORD HAYWARD LEMOORE MERCED « MODESTO 
OAKLAND © PALO ALTO © RED BLUFF © REDDING * SACRAMENTO © SAN FRANCISCO + SAN JOSE 


Member Federal Reserve System e Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
December 30, 1950 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks. . .$72,276,986.79 
U. S. Government Securities. .. 59,507,444.44 $131,784,431.23 


Other Bonds and Securities 
Loans and Discounts . 

Federal Reserve Bank, Stock 240,000.00 
Income Earned, Not Collected 512,408.67 
Bank Premises 1.00 
Furniture and Fixtures .... 736,147.30 
Customers’ Liability Under Letters of Credit 13,030,026.58 


9,652,742.55 
68,012,551.48 


of business, and from $4- to $5-bil- 
lion to the taxes of individuals di- 
rect or through excises. 


Budgetary Gap 


Under the _ circumstances, the 
Government, it would appear, would 
have difficulty keeping the gap be- 
tween revenues and expenditures at 
less than $15-billion. If this deficit 
is financed in large part by the sale 
to the public of E and similar bonds, 
the inflationary influence of this 
deficit financing will diminish. That 
is why the Treasury is counting up- 
on banks and other volunteers to 
inform the public about the urgent 
need for selling new bonds to absorb 
funds received from maturing E 
bonds, and to encourage the sale of 
new Savings Bonds to a public which 
is acquiring additional income from 
overtime pay earned in war produc- 
tion. 

To assist in the sale of Savings 
Bonds, the Treasury has developed 
an entire new course of advertise- 


Other Resources 20,376.71 ments to be published first in maga- 


zines, and later in newspapers. The 
new ads stress actual case histories 
of how persons and families were 
able to utilize investments in Sav- 
Deposits _. $199,232,557.23 ings Bonds at great personal ad- 
Income Collected, Not Earned 322,222.47 vantage. ‘ 
Taxes, Interest and Expense—Accrued .. 584,397.95 One advertisement shows mother, 
Letters of Credit Outstanding 13,030,026.58 father, and son over the caption, 
Capital $ 3,000,000.00 The bonds we bought for our coun- 
Surplus .. 5,000,000.00 try’s defense are helping our boy to 
Undivided Profits 2,819,481.29  10,819,481.29 
tions develop the story of the saving 
of money for these bonds and the 
ultimate expenditure of the proceeds 
to put the son through medical 
school. It concludes, “The Dalys’ 
story can be your story, too.” 
Despite the enormous public rush 
to spend cash, savings, and E bond 
proceeds last July and August, fol- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 110) 


$223,988,685.52 


$223,988,685.52 


OFFICERS 


R. Oris McCuintTock, President F. L. Dunn, Executive Vite President 


Vice Presidents Roscor ApDaAMs, Cashier 


W. L. 
Harry C. Lane 
Won. W. Micuaets 
E. M. Carrer O. H. Orman 
S. R. Denton J. E. Parker 
Russert F.Hunt  F. M. Reynotps 
R. Ermo ‘THompson 


Assistant Cashiers 


J. W. McCarter 
R. W. Miram 
J. D. Parmer 
R. L. 
H. L. Putten 

Lawrence, R. A. WaGner 


Trust Officers 


N. M. Hutines M. M. Lawetuin 
G. O. Bayress, Jr., Asst. Trust Officer 
Louis Watt, Auditor 


Assistant Vice Presidents 


J. W. McLean 
Gorpon Wuirtt 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY OF TULSA 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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“We've come to see the sharks. 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Head Office + 55 WALL STREET + New York 


67 Branches in Greater New York 


52 Branches Overseas 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1950 


ASSETS 

Cash, Gold and Due from Banks........ 
United States Government Obligations. ...... 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies 
State and Municipal Securities 
Other Securities. eer 
Loans and Discounts. 
Real Estate Loans and Securities. 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances. . 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. ' 
Ownership of International Banking Corpora- 

Bank Premises. 26,970,778 
Items in Transit with Branches. . 8,657,198 
Other Assets........ 2,371,117 


$1,437,981,108 
1,724,232,775 
60,599,854 
426,364,539 
137,186,350 
1,664,941,944 
6,422,939 
15,819,426 
7,800,000 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits. . 
Liability on . Acceptances and Bills. $34, 849, 465 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 
folio. . oe ce 
Due to Povelen Central Beaks 


(In Foreign Currencies) 


$5,130,853,626 


19,532,918 
12,989,000 


Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 
Income. - 11,562,252 
Interest, Taxes, ‘Other Accrued d Expenses, etc. 30,699 406 
(6,200 000 Shares—$20 Par) 
Undivided Profits. 58,075,826 318,075,826 


Figures of Overseas Branches are as of December 23, 1950. 


$283,763,467 of United States Government Obligations and $15,014,100 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $208,701,191 of Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


Affiliate of The National City Bank of New York for separate 
administration of trust functions 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 
Head Office: 22 William Street, New York 
Capital Funds $30,654,930 


February 1951 


DIRECTORS 


WM. GAGE BRADY, JR. 
Chairman of the Board 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
Chairman of the Executive 
Committee 
HOWARD C. SHEPERD 
President 


SOSTHENES BEHN 
Chairman, International 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation 


CURTIS E. CALDER 


Chairman of the Board, Electric 
Bond and Share Company 


EDWARD A. DEEDS 
Chairman of the Board, The 
Nationa! Cash Register 
Company 


CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 

L. M. GIANNINI 
President, Bank of America 
National Trust and Savings 
Association 

JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR. 
President, W. R. Grace & Co. 


WILLIAM H. HOOVER 
President, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 

AMORY HOUGHTON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass Works 

ROGER MILLIKEN 


President, Deering, Milliken & 
Co. Incorporated 


FREDERICK B. RENTSCHLER 
Chairman, United Aircraft 
Corporation 


.GERARD SWOPE 


Honorary President, General 
Electric Company 


REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 

ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co. 


BOYKIN C. WRIGHT 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 
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OFFICES IN 

UTAH - IDAHO 
WYOMING 


AY 
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CONSOLIDATED 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


December 30, 1950 


RESOURCES 

Cash on Hand and in Banks $ 61,364,163.65 
U. S. Govt. Securities, Direct or Fully Guaranteed 96,856,864.99 
Municipal and Listed Securities 5,099,470.54 

Total Cash and Bonds $163,320,499.18 
Loans and Discounts $136,986,164.91 
Banking Houses, Furniture and Fixtures 3,309,390.24 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 345,000.00 
Other Resources 262,676.25 


Total Resources $304,223,730.58 


LIABILITIES 

Treasury Tax and Loan Account $ 3,011,704.45 
Other Government and Public Fund Deposits 35,155,852.63 
Due to Banks 15,125,072.70 
Other Demand Deposits 158,431,193.08 
Time Deposits 69,159,893.91 

Total Deposits $280,883,7 16.77 
Reserve for Unearned Discount 1,064,874.19 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, Expenses, etc 2,136,148.61 
Res. Under Authority U. S. Treasury, Mim. 6209.._ 2,375,200.32 
Other Liabilities : 190,090.24 

$ 5,766,313.36 
Capital $ 5,625,000.00 
Surplus 6,125,000.00 
3,869,399.75 


Reserve for Contingencies 1,757,464.95 
Deferred Credits to Income 196,835.75 


$_17,573,700.45 
$304,223,730.58 


When you require banking connections in the Intermoun- 
tain area we invite ‘you to use our complete facilities. 


MEMBER BANKS 


FIRST SECURITY BANK OF IDAHO, N. A. 
23 Banking Offices 


FIRST SECURITY BANK OF UTAH, N. A. 
17 Banking Offices 


FIRST SECURITY BANK OF ROCK SPRINGS 
Rock Springs, Wyoming 
Members of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 108) 


lowing the outbreak of war in Korea, 
net cashings of E bonds exceeded 
sales by less than $244-million jn 
1950. 


Economy Is Slow 


Congress will not forget the econ- 
omy side of the fiscal picture, al- 
though trying to prune expenses ig 
an unspectacular, technical, and dif- 
ficult job. The economy drive got 
under way rather slowly, inherently 
so, in view of the somewhat piqued 
rejoinder of the President to Sena- 
tor Harry F. Byrd’s suggestion that 
the Administration and Congress 
cooperate in reducing nonwar ex- 
penses by $7.6-billion. 


Fair Deal in Mothballs 


It is apparent that by and large 
during 1951 the Truman Fair Deal 
will go into mothballs as the Fleet 
comes out of them. Congress is little 
disposed to consider such reforms 
as compulsory health insurance, 
compulsory social and economic 
equality, aid to education, and simi- 
lar measures. 

On the other hand, the left-wing 
elements within Congress are very 
vigilant for opportunities to get 
pieces of their programs enacted. 
This was amply demonstrated dur- 
ing the lame duck session, when a 
bill passed revising the entire labor 
relations setup of the Railway La- 
bor Act. While conservatives seem- 
ingly were preoccupied with the war, 
Congress provided for what amounts 
to virtual compulsory union mem- 
bership for railway workers and the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 112) 
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Republic National Bank of Dallas 


Statement of Condition, December 30, 1950 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . .... . - $139,309,919.87 
U. S. Government Securities. . . . . 56,947,845.52 
State, Municipal and Other Securities. . . 5,873,152.77 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. . . . . 825,000.00 
Loans and Discounts . . .... . 191,670,662.29 
Bills of Exchange and Commodity Loans . 38,035,372.42 
Bank Premises and Equipment. . . . 2,336,588.35 
Real Estate for Bank Expansion . . 2,423,241.69 
Acceptances—Customers Account . ___9,713,999.33 


$447,135,782.24 


LIABILITIES 


* Capital $ 13,500,000.00 

*Surplus .. . 14,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . . . ; 3,573,588.88 31,073,588.88 
Reserve for Contingencies . . age 2,503,728.19 
Reserve for Taxes, Ete. . . . 2,585,981.31 


Acceptances—Customers Account . 9,713,999.33 
Deposits: 
Individual. . . . . . 255,581,674.26 
. « « «© «6 
U. S. Government ... . 4,758,611.34 401,258,484.53 
TOTAL . « « 


% Capital is being increased to $16,000,000 and Surplus to $16,500,000, 
to be effective January 8, 1951, by sale of 125,000 additional shares 
of stock at $40.00 per share, amounting to $5,000,000. 

* * * 
The assets of the Republic National Company, including its capital stock of 
$3,000,000, are not included in above statement. The Company owns con- 
trolling stock in the following banks located in Greater Dallas, all affiliated 
with the Republic National Bank: 


Farr Park Nationat Bank LaKeEwoop State Bank 

GREENVILLE AVENUE STATE BANK Nationa City Bank 

HicHLANp Park State BANK Oak Curr Bank & Trust Co, 
Oak Lawn Nationar Bank 


Deposits of the Republic National Bank and 
Affiliated Banks aggregate $498,026,471.84 


mall 
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MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 110) 
dues checkoff. And Congress also 
amended the Clayton Act to ban the 
purchase by one company of the 
assets of a competing company. 

Left-wingers may be expected to 
be alert to attempts to get public 
power expanded as part of the mili- 
tary program, to get the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act modified, or push for action 
along any other left-wing front 
where opportunities may offer. 


Reserves Outlook 


It is doubtful that Congress will 
have the time, for months to come, 


for consideration of the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s request for standby 
legislation to boost required re- 
serves. 

This is the same request, funda- 
mentally, which the Board made in 
November 1947 to the special ses- 
sion of Congress called to deal with 
inflation. Although the Board sub- 
sequently dropped the proposed 
“special reserve,” which was to con- 
sist primarily of short-term govern- 
ments, in favor of a boost in conven- 
tional reserves, the Board remains 
convinced that the “special reserve” 
proposal is still the better plan. 


here’s the inside 
(and outside) story 
on revolving doors 


From every angle — there are two important sides to the revolving door’s story 
of advantages — the inside and the outside — and both are important in keep- 
ing banks clean, draft-free, and comfortable. 


Revolving doors eliminate the need for vestibules inside your entrance — save 
you up to 25% in heating and cooling costs by keeping the conditioned air in- 


side your bank. 


Revolving doors prevent drafts and keep dirt and noise outside. They are easy 
for customers to use — increase business and prestige by improving the outside 


appearance of your bank. 


The whole (inside and outside) story that tells how International-Van Kannel 
revolving doors can mean money to your bank will be sent to you on request. 


NAL BANK Of 


Write today. 


Ml 0 


FOR INFORMATION — consult your 
classified directory under Doors, Re- 
volving, or see our catalog in Sweet's. 


1808 EDGAR STREET 


IULSA 


i 


EVANSVILLE 7, IND. 


IN CANADA — International-Van Kannel revolving doors are avail- 
able through Eastern Steel Products, Ltd., in Toronto and Montreal 


The Banking Committees of Con- 
gress will be preoccupied early ip 
this session with the extension of 
rent control, the continuance and 
modification of the Defense Produc. 
tion Act, and war housing. Only if 
higher reserves become a major Ad- 
ministration objective, is action 
likely any time within the next two 
or three months. There is reason to 
believe, however, that important 
groups within the Administration 
would regard higher reserve require- 
ments as a deterrent to promoting 
the financing of both war production 
and industrial plant expansion. 


War Housing Expansion 


With the original Maybank bill 
to provide for war housing, it is in- 
dicated that as war production ex- 
pands, the financing of such housing 
is likely to develop into a consider- 
able outlet for bank and other funds. 

At first it was thought that war 
housing insurance would be limited 
to, say, $1-billion, and the balance 
of the program would involve direct 
Federal construction. When the bill 
was made public it provided also for 
some construction of prefabricated 
housing, and for the financing by 
the Government of “community fa- 
cilities.” 

Financing of housing during this 
war is established under a new FHA 
Title IX. While this title is similar 
in some respects to World War II 
and postwar financing under Title 
VI, the new title draws a clear dis- 
tinction in time as well as account- 
ing methods between the two varie- 
ties of housing insurance. 

With registration of mortgage 
lenders under’ consideration by 


“What's the matter with tophats? Why 
don’t bankers wear tophats anymore?” 
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Washington housing authorities, the 
American Bankers Association 
asked for permission to participate 
in drafting the registration form 
that will be used in the event reg- 
istration is imposed. The A.B.A. 
was represented at a meeting to con- 
sider registration, called by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget for the middle of 
January, by Elmer S. Carll, vice- 
president of the Frankfort Trust 
Company, Philadelphia; J. R. Dunk- 
erley, A.B.A. deputy manager and 
secretary of the Savings and Mort- 
gage Division; and J. O. Brott, 
A.B.A. assistant general counsel. 

Other mortgage lenders were 
present at the meeting, including 
mortgage bankers, life insurance 
companies, and brokers. 

On the same day, Deputy Manager 
Dunkerley attended a meeting of 
the Technical Advisory Committee 
on Credit and Production of Statis- 
tics of the Housing and Home Fin- 
ance Agency to discuss the compila- 
tion of building and mortgage sta- 
tistics. This meeting was sponsored 
by the HHFA and the FRB. 


V-Loan Legislation 


The guaranty agreement on V- 
loans has now been changed so that 
it will include protection to the 
financing institution in the event 
that it is required to repay to the 
Government any amounts received 
on an assigned contract because of 
certain amounts due by the con- 
tractor to the Government. At the 
present time, the Federal Reserve 
Board, the guaranteeing agencies, 
and the American Bankers Associa- 
tion are suggesting an amendment 
to the Assignment of Claims Act of 
1940 which would remedy this sit- 


“My relatives are visiting me this after- 
noon, and I want to be prepared!” 
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uation and other deficiencies of the 
act. 

Financing of Government con- 
tracts in the stepped-up defense 
program will be facilitated when 
this legislation is enacted. Loans 
for financing production and expan- 
sion of industrial facilities will in- 
crease as defense develops. 


Excess Profits Taxes 


Under the excess profits taxes 
legislated during the lame duck ses- 
sion, banks were confronted with 
two potential “distortions” of their 
income during the 1946-49 base 
years. They were authorized by the 
Internal Revenue Bureau to build up 
tax free reserves against bad debts. 
Since these reserves usually were 


in excess of bad debts, they distort- 
ed the income of the base years. 

Likewise the FDIC assessment 
credit during the base years tended 
to distort earnings in base years in 
comparison with post-base or EPT 
years. Sponsored by the Virginia 
Bankers Association, and approved 
by the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, Senator A. Willis Robertson 
(D., Va.) proposed amendments, 
subsequently adopted, to the EPT 
law, neutralizing these distortions. 

War damage insurance legislation, 
which died during the lame duck 
session, will get a fresh start this 
year. However, it may move slowly. 
It is recognized that the problem is 
broader than merely insuring physi- 
cal facilities. 


Malement of Comilltion 


AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS DECEMBER 30, 1950 


DIRECTORS 


SAMUEL K. RINDGE 
Chairman of the Board 


HERBERT D. IVEY 
President 


CARL E. BAKER 
MILO W. BEKINS 
W. J. BOYLE 
WALTER H. BUTLER 
RALPH J. CHANDLER 
EUGENE P. CLARK 
DwiIGuHT L. CLARKE 


Cash and Due from Banks 

United States Government Securities . 

State, County and Municipal Bonds 

Loans and Discounts A 

Federal Reserve Bank Stock ‘ 

Stock in Commercial Fireproof Building 
Co. — Head Office Building . 

Bank Premises, Furniture and Fixtures, 
and Safe Deposit Vaults nape 
Branches) . 

Other Real Estate Owned, Carried ee 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of a 
and Acceptances . 

Earned Interest Receivable 

Other Resources . 

TOTAL . 


. $ 84,110,946.65 
180,777,560.09 
14,614,887.59 
85,639,013.67 
300,000.00 


348,500.00 
2,831,840.74 
1.00 


2,111,333.58 
1,023,382.09 


T. B. COSGROVE 


A. M. DUNN 


ERNEST E. DUQUE 
ROBERT E. HUNTER 
WILLIAM A, INNES 


L. O. IVEY 


Hill Street 


MEMBER 
FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM 


EARLE M. JORGENSEN 
ROBERT W. KENNY 
RUDOLPH A. PETERSON 
WILLIAM S. ROSECRANS 
W. A. SIMPSON 

J. HARTLEY TAYLOR 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock . 

Surplus 

Undivided Profits i 

Reserves for Interest, Taxes, neeremrenet 
cies, Etc. . 

Discount Collected  Unearned 

Letters of Credit and Acceptances 

Other Liabilities . 

Deposits 


. $5,000,000.00 
6,000,000.00 


TOTAL . 


Head Office: Fifth & Spring Streets, Los Angeles 
Office: 736 So. Hill Street Subway Terminal Office: 439 So. 
36 conveniently located Branches throughout Los Angeles 


Citizens National 


Bank 


$371,962,126.66 


: 2 


4,405,593.75 $ 15,405,593.75 


2,459,060.99 
651,649.36 
2,122,285.90 
744,494.52 


350,579,042.14 
-_$371,962,126.66 


Hill Street 


MEMBER 


"FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 
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The First National Bank of Chicago 


Board of Directors 


Edward E. Brown 
Chairman of the Board 


Leopold E. Block 


Chairman, Finance Committee, 
Inland Steel Company 


Augustus A. Carpenter 


Director, Hills-McCanna 
Company 


J. D. Farrington 


President, Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific 
Railroad Company 


James B. Forgan 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


Walter M. Heymann 
Vice-President 


Henry P. Isham 


President, Clearing Industrial 
District, Inc. 


James S. Knowlson 


Chairman of the Board 
and President, 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 


Homer J. Livingston 
President 


Hughston M. McBain 


Chairman of the Board, 
Marshall Field & Company 


Bentley G. McCloud 
Banker 


Statement of Condition December 31, 1950 


ASSETS 

Cash and Due from Banks - 

United States Obligations—Direct and 
Unpledged $ 615,680,362.54 
Pledged—To Secure Public Deposits and 
Deposits Subject to Federal Court Order 
To Secure Trust Deposits 
Under Trust Act of Illinois 

Other Bonds and Securities 


$ 612,756,891.04 


180,564,014.22 
84,398,667.34 
512,000.00 881.155,044.10 
133,425, 165.27 
953,329,881.10 
2,204,723.08 
4,800,000.00 
3,946,772.95 
6,128,632.29 
1,162,650.31 
$2,598,909,760.14 


Loans and Discounts 

Real Estate (Bank Building) 

Federal Reserve Bank Stock : 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 
Interest Earned, not Collected . 

Other Assets , ‘ 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Other U ndivided Profits . 
Discount Collected, but not Earned . 
Dividends Declared, but Unpaid 


Reserve for Taxes, etc. 


$ 75,000,000.00 

85,000,000.00 

4,023,283.46 

1,478,134.05 

1,500,000.00 

22,593,921.71 

Liability Account of Acceptances ‘ 4,526,949.75 
$ 449,418,887.22 
Demand Deposits ‘ 1,757,522,519.27 

Deposits of Public Funds. 197,845,527.53 2,404,786,934.02 

Liabilities other than those above stated . : . ; , 537.15 


$2,598,909, 760.14 


Time Deposits . 


Harry C. Murphy 


President, Chicago, Burlington 


& Quincy R. R. Co 


John P. Oleson 
Banker 


R. Douglas Stuart 


Vice-Chairman, 
Quaker Oats Company 


James Norris 
President, Norris Grain Co. 


James F. Oates, Jr. 


Chairman, The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co. 


Louis Ware 


President, International 


Minerals & Chemical Corp. 


Albert H. Wetten 
President, A. H. Wetten & Co. 


Harry A. Wheeler 
Banker 


C. J. Whipple 
Chairman of the Board, 


Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett &Co. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


John P. Wilson 
Wilson & McIlvaine 


Robert E. Wilson 


Chairman of the Board, 
Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) 


Robert E. Wood © 


Chairman of the Board, 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
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Bank Advertising Expenditures 
Will Go Up im 1951 


Department survey of commer- 

cial bank advertising plans 
shows that banks will spend over 
$43,000,000 for advertising in 1951. 
This is an increase of more than 10 
percent over 1950. 

In every size group, except $25-75- 
million deposits, banks plan to in- 
crease their expenditures over last 
year. And in nearly every size group 
the 1951 expenditure will be the 
largest since the war—and quite 


To annual A.B.A. Advertising 


Number of 
Banks 
in U.S. 


Deposits 


Under $1-million 
$l-under 
$5-million 1 
$5-under 

$10-million 

$10-under 

$25-million 

$25-under 

$75-million 


Over 75-million 


Totals 


Number of 
Questionnaires Expenditures 
Returned 


probably the largest ever recorded. 

Services to be advertised show 
slight changes over last year. Both 
personal and mortgage credit dip 
downward. The deposit services— 
checking accounts and savings ac- 
counts—hold their clear-cut leader- 
ship. 

Bankers showed a decided reluc- 
tance for the first time to answer 
the question, “What is the job ahead 
for bank advertising?” 

Those who did try to peer around 


1951 ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
ALL COMMERCIAL BANKS IN U. S. 


the curtain into the future tended to 
agree that banks should take a lead 
in encouraging sound personal and 
Government financing. Wartime 
themes, such as fighting inflation, 
preserving free enterprise after the 
emergency, helping increase war pro- 
duction, and selling Savings Bonds, 
all showed strength. 

A detailed summary of the find- 
ings is available on request from the 
A.B.A. Advertising Department, 12 
E. 36th Street, New York 16. 


1951 
Average 
(for banks 


1950 1949 


Comparison 


1948 1947 1946 


2700 293 


534 
575 
404 
183 


listing same) 
485 


$ 
$ 


$410 
$900 
$2600 
$5970 
$16,020 
$56,750 


$1025 
$2710 
$6335 
15,945 
67,520 


EMPHASIS CHART 


$450 
$1050 
$2500 
$5540 
$15,854 
$55,400 


$385 
$900 
$2265 
$4765 
$12,835 
$64,120 


Figures given indicate total number of banks which will give 
first, second or third emphasis to that particular service. 


Service 


Regular checking 

Savings-thrift 

Auto loans 

Farm production loans 

Personal loans 

Mortgage loans 

Bank-by-mail 

Business loans 

Farm equipment loans 

Safe deposit 

Repair 

Institutional 

Rpecial checking accounts 
Tust service 

Home appliance loans 

e insurance loans 
Educational 


February 1951 


whe 


In Order of Emphasis 


1949 1948 


NOWRA 


nr 


$285 
$760 
$2160 
$5030 
$15,390 
$62,750 


| me conn 


~ 
ao 


Rael Sno 


$266 
$698 
$1780 
$4383 


} $23,954 


8 
0 
1 
4 
3 
2 
3 


| 
| 
8 
0 
1 
14 
0 
; 
16 235 107 
14,060 3,096 
11 
5 
5 1951 
of 1951 1950 1947 1946 
Mentions 
2007 
1890 | 
805 
619 
617 
584 
430 
363 1 
361 
348 10 12 1 | 
317 11 10 
307 12 13 12 
289 13 11 8 
245 14 14 ° 14 
209 15 15 15 
175 16 16 17 
152 17 17 16 
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Srods Regarer 
Wore Ledgers 
Registers 
Securities Ledgers 
Cashier Checks 
wk “+ Rental Records 
ing Records 
ve all 
Gi all ¥ Bank and Bankers Ledgers 
Notes 
; | Tickets 


important bank records 


trust 


MICROFILM PROTECTION / 


at less cost, 


FAST SERVICE— ANYWHERE 
23 BURROUGHS PROCESSING CENTERS...FROM COAST TO COAST 


Atlanta Detroit Pittsburgh 
Boston Houston Portland, Oregon 
Buffalo Kansas City Seattle “Se 
Chicago Los Angeles St. Louis 
Cincinnati Minneapolis San Antonio 

Cleveland New Orleans San Francisco 


Dallas New York City Washington, D. C. 
Denver Philadelphia 


Skilled mechanical service, on your premises from 583 Burroughs service centers. 


IMPORTANT NAMES IN MICROF 


Bell Howell Burroughs 
MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR 
A 


Tickets 
Tickets 
|i 
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in less time, with Burroughs Microtilming 


Sure, your bank is probably using microfilm . . . 
taking advantage of its protection, economy and 
convenience. But to what extent? 


How about the records that safeguard the inter- 
ests of your stockholders and of your employees 

. . that define the structure of your bank as a 
going concern . . . that detail the obligations to 
depositors and trust department customers? 
Where would you stand if these records were 
destroyed or seriously damaged? 


High-speed recorder. Three reduc- 
tion ratios available. Photographs 
fronts and backs of documents side 
by side on 16 mm. film, or at the 
flick of a switch, converts to 8 mm. 
photography of fronts only up one 
side of the film and down the other. 


Microfilming @// important records for protec- 
tion, as well as for economy of storage space and 
convenience of reference, is just good practice in 
any business. 


Your Burroughs representative will be glad to 
show you how it can be done, quickly and 
economically, with the finest in modern micro- 
film equipment—built by Bell & Howell to main- 
tain a tradition of leadership in fine photog- 
raphy. Why not call Burroughs today? 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS Burroughs 


F ebruary 1951 
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WASHINGTON’S STATE-WIDE BANK 


SEATTLE-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At Close of Business December 30, 1950 


Resources Totals 
Cash and Due from Banks . . $181,067,604.15 
United States Government 


Securities . .... . . . 176,043,269.63 
Obligations of Federal 

Agencies 11,949,375.55 
State and Municipal 

Securities .. 64,166,334.08 
Other Bonds and Securities. . 4,907,292.08 $438,133,875.49 
Loans and Discounts . 249,729,115.13 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock . ....... 720,000.00 
Bank Buildings, Vaults, Furniture and 

Interest Earned Not Received. . . .. . 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit 

and Acceptances . ; 


9,427,277.61 
1,655,486.26 


3,381,904.90 
TOTAL. ....... « $699,047,659.39 


Liabilities 
Capital Stock 
Surplus . 
Undivided Profits 8,230,351.65 
Reserves for Contingencies. . —5,520,950.31 $ 37,751,301.96 
Reserves for Interest, Taxes, etc. 1,581,926.05 
Discount Collected Not Earned . 1,989,831.73 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 3,381,904.90 
Deposits 654,342,694.75 


TOTAL... ... + $699,047,659.39 


Board of Directors 


lowrence M. Arnold Thos. F. Gleed B. A. Perham 

J. H. Ballinger P. E. Harris W. G. Reed 

Henry Broderick L. C. Henry Wilbur W. Scruby 

F. H. Brownell, Jr. Charles H. Ingram Alfred Shemanski 

Charles F. Clise W. M. Jenkins Elbridge H. Stuart 

Earl D. Doran Eric A. Johnston J. A. Swalwell 

Joel E. Ferris Richard E. Lang George Van Waters 

O. D. Fisher Clarence D. Martin Katheryn Wilson 
Russell Miller 


SEATTLE-FIRST NATIONAL BANK | 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Farm Land Prices 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53) 


The Table II gives the breakdown 
for the United States and regions of 
the types of persons purchasing 
farm land during the latter half of 
1950. 


Farm Mortgages Up 


With respect to farm mortgage 
recordings, commercial banks loaned 
one-third more during the third 
quarter of 1950 than they did a 
year ago. With an average loan 
smaller than those made by insur- 
ance companies and Federal land 
banks, commercial banks served 
more farmers than any other lend- 
ing institutions. The largest in- 
crease, however, was made by mis- 
cellaneous lenders including the 
Farmers Home Administration, 
mortgage loan companies, building 
and loan associations, and individ- 
uals, whose loans are up 69 percent 
over a year ago. The amount loaned 
by insurance companies is 35 percent 
larger than 12 months ago. 

In the survey mentioned on page 
58, banks indicated that only 11 per- 
cent of their farm mortgages made 
in 1950 were already owned by farm- 
ers in order to permit them to pur- 
chase additional land. It is recog- 
nized that the majority of bank 
mortgage loans are made for pro- 
duction purposes and not for the 
purchase of land. Banks are con- 
tinuously alerted to help keep farm- 
ers in a safe financial position. They 
are endeavoring to give assistance 
for land purchase only to those who 
already have a substantial equity in 
their farms. 


“If it will help you with your income 
tax, Pop—I’d be willing to accept an 
increase in my allowance” 
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CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 30, 1950 


RESOURCES 


Loans and Discounts $ 80,777,533.60 
U. S. Government Securities 66,039,044.12 
State, County and Municipal Securities 18,074,956.64 
Other Investment Securities 3,358,591.50 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank ? 360,000.00 
Overdrafts 6,303.50 
Bank Premises, Vault and Furniture and Fixtures 566,049.89 
Other Assets 6,170.14 
Cash and Due from Banks 85,888,654.32 


LIABILITIES $255,077,303.71 


$6,000,000.00 

6,000,000.00 

7,407,097.09 
19,407,097.09 

Reserve for Taxes, Employees’ 

Pension Plan, etc 2,238,673.67 
Dividend Payable January 2, 1951 150,000.00 
Deposits 233,281,532.95 


$255,077,303.71 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


MEMBER— 
THE BANK WIRE 
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The Use of “Open-End Mortgages” 


L. A. TOBIE 


The author, who is president of the Meriden Savings 
Bank, Meriden, Connecticut, is a former president of 
the Savings and Mortgage Division of the American 
Bankers Association. He is now chairman of the Divi- 


sion committee which is studying the subject on which . 


he writes here. 


N recent years more and more lending institutions 
have included “open-end” clauses in newly granted 
mortgage loans, and some have added such a clause 

to mortgages already outstanding on their books. A 
new field of service to the public and increased business 
for the lender has thus become available. 

While the “open-end” clause in mortgages is rela- 
tively new in the field of real estate credit on residen- 
tial property, it is an old story in the field of large-scale 
corporate financing. During the formative years of rail- 
road construction, an open-end mortgage on expanding 
property developments was a primary method of financ- 
ing building needs. Open-end mortgages have been 
widely used in public utility financing, and newly issued 
corporation bonds for capital purposes frequently have 
as their security the same mortgage lien that supported 
previous capital issues. 

Basically, an open-end mortgage is one given to 
secure loan advances to be made at a future date. The 
performance of it generally consists of a re-advance of 
amortized principal of a loan previously granted, to an 


Legislative Authorizations in Two States 


In 1947, the State of Connecticut passed the following 
legislation authorizing any mortgagee to make addi- 
tional advances for necessary repairs, alterations or 
improvements up to the original amount of the mort- 
gage or $1,000, whichever is the lesser, such advances 
having first lien status: 


Advancements may be made by a mortgagee for 
necessary repairs, alterations or improvements, and 
shall be a part of the debt due such mortgagee, pro- 
vided (1) advancements for such repairs, alterations 
or improvements shall not be made if the indebtedness 
at the time of such advancement exceeds the amount 
of the original mortgage debt; (2) such advancements 
shall not exceed the difference between the indebted- 
ness at the time of such advancement and the original 
mortgage debt, if the original mortgage debt is greater 
than the then indebtedness; (3) the total amount of 
all such advancements for repairs, alterations and im- 
provements outstanding at any time shall not exceed 
one thousand dollars; (4) the original mortgage shall 
be executed and recorded after October 1, 1947; and 
(5) the terms or repayment of such advancements 
shall not increase the time of repayment of such orig- 
inal mortgage debt. 


amount not exceeding the original principal, and having 
a maturity that does not exceed the remaining life of 
the original loan. The new advance rises to prior lien 
status equal to the original mortgage. 

In some states a new advance on an original mort- 
gage contract receives prior lien status automatically. 
In other states, the laws require that a title search cov- 
ering the period from the date of the original loan to 
the date of the new advance is necessary in order to 
be assured that there are no intervening liens. 

Under present conditions, most new advances under 
an open-end mortgage are wisely confined in their use 
to needed repairs and improvements to existing prop- 
erty. In many states this is an essential requirement. 
When made for this purpose they appear not to conflict 
with the pressing need to control consumer credit and 
are not subject to the controls imposed by Regulation 
“W”’ if the amount of the loan, when consolidated with 
the old balance, exceeds $2,500. 

This method of financing is in direct contrast to 
modernization and improvement loans made under Title 
I FHA, which are subject to consumer credit restric- 
tions of the Federal Reserve Board, and are limited to 
30 months’ duration. Title I loans have been used a 
great deal in the past for financing new household 
equipment, which is distinctly a consumer credit mat- 
ter, and it is therefore understandable that, when used 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 122) 


The Public Laws of Vermont enacted in 1933 per- 
mitted any mortgagee to make additional advances up 
to the original amount of the mortgage if the mort- 
aage makes provision for advances. These advances 
have first lien status. 

The following Section 8756 in the 1947 Revision of 
the Vermont Statutes clarifies Section 6706 (1-c) of the 
Public Laws of 1988: 

8756. Mortgages. Any mortgage on real or personal 
property so written as to secure a present debt and 
any future advances by the mortgagee shall be a lien 
upon the mortgaged property for the full amount of 
debt directly created between the parties, due to the 
mortgagee at any given time provided that if the 
mortgaged property includes a homestead, the spouse 
of the mortgagor must consent in writing to the crea- 
tion of any subsequent indebtedness. Any such mort- 
gage may be assigned for the full amount due thereon 
at the time of such assignment. A subsequent mortgage 
on the same premises shall be inferior to the first mort- 
gage unless the second mortgagee in writing notifies 
the first mortgagee of the incidence of his mortgage, 
in which case indebtedness created by the mortgagor 
to the first mortgagee subsequent to such notice shall 
be inferior to the lien of the second mortgage. In any 
conflict with the provisions of section 2711, this section 
shall control. 1945, No. 153—6. 
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IRvinG TRusT COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION DECEMBER 31, 1950 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks . $ 406,990,516 

U. S. Government Securities . . 369,389,749 

U. S. Government Insured 
F.H.A. Mortgages 

Other Securities 


10,082,454 
23,122,304 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 3,150,000 
Loans and Discounts 519,323,848 
First Mortgages on Real Estate . 1,253,412 
Headquarters Building 14,033,600 
Customers’ Liability 

for Acceptances Outstanding . 9,075,599 
Other Assets 4,048,344 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock 50,000,000 
Surplus 55,000,000 
Undivided Profits 12,600,284 
Total Capital Accounts. . . $ 117,600,284 
Deposits .. 1,218,560,042 
Reserve for Taxes and 

Other Expenses 4,843,498 
Dividend Payable 2,000,000 

Acceptances: Less Amount 
in Portfolio 10,710,085 
Other Liabilities . 6,755,917 
$1,360,469,826 


United States Government Securities are stated at amortized cost. 
Of these, $29,104,940 are pledged to secure deposits of public 
monies and for other purposes required by law. 


DIRECTORS 


WILLIAM N. ENSTROM 
Chairman of the Board 


RICHARD H. WEST 
President 


HARRY E. WARD 


Honorary Chairman 


HENRY P. BRISTOL 
Chairman of the Board, 
Bristol-Myers Company 


JOHN F. DEGENER, JR. 
C. A. Auffmordt & Co. 


WILLIAM 


New York, 


PHILIP F. GRAY 


Senior Vice President 


I. J. HARVEY, JR. 
President, 
The Flintkote Company 


HAROLD A. HATCH 
Vice President, 
Deering Milliken & Co., Inc. 


DAVID L. LUKE, JR. 
President, West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Company 


HIRAM A. MATHEWS 


Senior Vice President 


MICHAEL A. MORRISSEY 
Honorary Chairman, 
The American News Company 


S. PAINE 
& Pennsylvania Co. 


LeROY A. PETERSEN 
President, Otis Elevator Company 


3 PETERSON 
States Tobacco Company 
JACOB L. REISS 
ident, 


Presi 
Reiss Manufacturing Corporation 


FLETCHER W. ROCKWELL 


Greenwich, Conn. 


WILLIAM J 


New York, 
FRANCES L. WHITMARSH 
resident, 


rents H. Leggett & Company 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 120) 


for that purpose, they should be controlled in the man- 
ner required for other forms of consumer credit pur- 
chases. All loans for repairs or improvement of real 
estate on 1- and 2-family dwellings, when the amount 
exceeds $2,500, are subject to the residential real estate 
credit controls of Regulation X of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 


For banks to grant additional mortgage credit on 
the security of previously mortgaged property is not 
a new procedure. It is only the method of the open- 
end plan that is different. Making additional loans, 
either separately or by consolidation of a new loan into 
an existing loan, is common practice. It usually re- 
quires, however, a new title search, new mortgage 


Mortgage Note 


FOR VALUE RECEIVED, (money borrowed), 
we hereby promise to pay to Main Street Bank a 
corporation organized and existing under the laws 
of the United States, or to its successors and as- 
signs, at its office in the City of 
at such other as be the prin- 


“ ee as may be advanced by the Bank to us, to 


said ond to be payable i in 
instalments as follows: 
Dollars ($ ) or more on the first day 

, and a like 
sum or more on the first day of each and every 


month thereafter until this note is fully paid. 


Mortgage 


TO SECURE (1) the payment of a Note bearing 
even date herewith, executed by the Mortgagor to 
the Mortgagee, for 


which Note, together with interest thereon as there- 
in recited is payable in monthly instalments of 


Dollars ($ 
on the first day of each month commencing with 


Pode by the Mortgagee to the Mortgagor, pane an. 
purpose, at any time before the release and cancel4@ 


inal nt anh such additional aids in a sum in 
excess of 


such additional advances shall be evidenced by a 
Note executed by the Mortgagor as being secured 
by this mortgage, provided that, nothing herein con- 
tained shall be considered as limiting the amounts 
that shall be secured hereby when advanced to pro- 
tect the security. 


documents, and a new pattern of servicing for the 
lender. 

With the open-end mortgage the approach is dif. 
ferent. There are two methods which are used: 

(1) Inserting an open-end clause in the original! mort- 
gage contract on all new loans which are made. This 
makes possible the future operation of the plan wher- 
ever state laws permit. 


(2) Obtaining the signed approval of the borrower 
to a supplemental agreement with respect to the orig. 
inal contract covering a loan previously granted, there- 
by adding an open-end provision to an already exist- 
ing mortgage. State laws determine the extent to which 
the open-end clause may be incorporated in an already 
existing contract. In New York it is applicable to the 
balance of the loan at the time the clause is added 
rather than the original amount. 


A word of caution! Both methods should be used 
only where counsel is consulted on all legal details, 
State laws, local ordinances, and even individual bank 
by-laws or regulations must be complied with. 

Confining mortgage advances solely for property use 
is a conservative method of approach and a practice 
that would be wise to follow if open-end clauses are 
used. That is not, however, the limitation which is 
envisioned by some of the proponents of this method 
of credit financing. Some advocates of this type of 
contract would recognize the home as a fixed and per- 
manent basis for revolving credit through the applica- 
tion of open-end mortgage provisions, and the chief 


source for all consumer credit loans for the home 
owner. 


Legal Considerations 


The legality for such a transaction is based upon 
the principles contained in English Common Law. 
Under its provisions the borrower has specifically of- 
fered his real property as security for the original 
loan, and in addition for any subsequent loans or ad- 
vances that might be made. Many states recognize this 
principle of law, and, when a clause setting forth this 
intent is recited in the contract, all possible future 
lienors are put on notice of the possibility of a continu- 
ing debt equal to the amount of the original loan. 

In California, title companies have taken a definite 
position that even though it is legal to have a mort- 
gage deed or deed of trust cover subsequent advances, 
the inclusion of such a statement in the contract does 
not necessarily give an assurance of complete priority 
over intervening liens. Their position is that such addi- 
tional advances will have priority only if there are no 
intervening liens of which the lender has notice. A 
search of the records would be required to be sure of 
compliance. 

Many other states have passed enabling legislation 
or have otherwise recognized first lien status of re- 
advances on the original mortgage contract. In New 
York, however, and in some other states, mechanics’ 
liens may take priority over any open-end mortgage 
advance. 

The control of open-end mortgage advances through 
restrictive covenants, either by act of legislature or by 
policies adopted by the lenders, frequently determines 
the wisdom of making such loans. It is important to 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 124) 
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al RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
hief Cash on Handand Duefrom Banks $182,585,888.77 Demand Deposits $541,351,781.70 
ome U.S.G Time Deposits 71,281,621.91 
. 8. Government Securities 182,811,888.59 Total Deposits $612,633,403.61 
State and Municipal Securities 68,984,712.66 Dividend Payable January 2, 1951 300,000.00 
208 Acceptances and Letters of Credit 2,586,937.97 
pon Other Bonds and Securities 5:698,073.10 Reserves for Taxes, Interest, Etc. 4,308,340.45 
yan Loans and Discounts 209,804,482.81 Reserve for Vault Construction and 
 of- Federal Reserve Bank Stock 750,000.00 Air Conditioning 838,621.54 
‘inal irs General Contingency Reserve 7,318,872.33 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 122) 
recognize that open-end clauses are not mandatory. 
The lender may make advances at his discretion, but 
he is not required to do so. Other credit factors affect- 
ing the borrower have a bearing on the decision as to 
whether an advance shall be made. 

A home may sometimes represent a sound basis for 
any form of personal credit, but there are frequently 
other factors which preclude the desirability of grant- 
ing credit under an open-end contract for purposes other 
than home improvement. Not least among them is the 
fact that if the property is sold and the new owner 
assumes the mortgage, he may not be as good a credit 
risk as the original mortgagor and the burden of debt 
might be too large for him to carry safely. No doubt 
state laws have sometimes recognized such considera- 
tions in restricting advances to home improvement 
purposes. 

An overall top limit placed on open-end mortgage 
advances is a restriction enforced in some states. In 
Connecticut, for example, the enabling legislation re- 
cites, in part: “. .. the total amount of all such advance- 
ments for repairs, alterations or improvements out- 
standing at any time shall not exceed $1,000.” 

Other restrictions which are frequently enforced do 
not permit advances under an open-end contract if the 
loan is in default or if the total existing indebtedness 
on the property exceeds the original amount of the 
loan. Also a restriction which does not permit re-ad- 
vances of the principal until a testing period of several 
years has elapsed is sometimes imposed. 

Careful consideration of these several restrictive 


A worthwhile profit! 
earn *7.50 on each $1000 of 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS \CHECKS 


You can increase your bank’s earnings .. easily, simply, surely. Sell 
NCB Travelers Checks, the “travel currency” that is spendable like cash 
everywhere, and refundable in case of loss or theft. 


provisions may help to assure safe procedure in \nder. 
taking open-end mortgage commitments. 

Proponents of the open-end mortgage contr:ict ag 
part of the mortgage program for lending insti‘ utions 
emphasize many advantages. The possibility exigts 
for increased bank earnings, better security for loans 
when improvements are made, an opportunity to meet 
competition more forcefully, and participation in an 
improved service to the public. 

With these many advantages, however, it is impor. 
tant to keep in mind that open-end loans are not entirely 
without their drawbacks. Perhaps the outstanding dis- 
advantage is one of a possible weakening of sound 
credit practices by an abuse of the open-end privilege, 
The benefits of amortization of principal as an aid 
towards complete home ownership both for the lender 
and the borrower should not be forgotten. 

But it does offer a new opportunity in the mortgage 
field and one which already is being aggressively pro- 
moted by competing lenders. 

The Committee on Real Estate Mortgages of the 
American Bankers Association Savings and Mortgage 
Division is continuing its study of this phase of mort- 
gage lending. Open-end agreements under some condi- 
tions seem to offer possibilities for public benefit and 
for furthering the mortgage business of lending insti- 
tutions. They are being actively promoted by savings 
and loan associations, who have made a substantial 
volume of advances under this plan. 

It is a relatively new field, however, for the extension 
of bank credit, and, as such, requires a careful study 
of individual adaptability. 


Consider the ease with which these transactions are completed and 
how highly profitable they are compared to many other banking 
facilities. 


It will pay you to suggest to your customers when they withdraw money 
for travel that they transfer it into safe NCB Travelers Checks. 

Ask about our merchandising plans. We will be glad to send you 
upon request free blotters, newspaper mats, leaflets and other descrip- 
tive material. 


Banks retain ALL the selling commission—% of 1% on checks sold! 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
in Worle Wide Banking 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


52 Overseas Branches 


Correspondent Banks Everywhere 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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NATIONAL BANK 


BATTLE CREEK FLINT GRAND RAPIDS 


MARSHALL PORT HURON SAGINAW 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


December 31, 1950 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 
U. S. Government Securities 


$ 34,149,800.39 
83,355,912.17 


Loans—Guaranteed by Federal Agencies 
Loans—Other 

Bank and Office Buildings 

Federal Reserve Bank Stock 

Accrued Income 

Other Assets 


Total Resources 


Commercial Deposits 
Savings Deposits 


$136,844,922.90 
94,418,302.44 


Other Liabilities 
Deferred Income 


Preferred Stock 
Common Stock 


1,000,000.00 
4,000,000.00 
4,000,000.00 
2,822,730.54 


LANSING 


$117,505,712.56 


32,007,623.31 
94,584,038.56 
3,402,152.83 
270,000.00 
495,561.06 
706,258.87 


$248,971,347.19 


$231,263,225.34 


1,920,390.80 
3,965,000.51 


11,822,730.54 


$248,971,247.19 


“OPEN EACH WEEK DAY INCLUDING SATURDAY UNTIL 4:30 P.M.” 


Member 
Federal Reserve Bank 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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California Bank 


AN INDUSTRIAL, BUSINESS—-MINDED BANK LOCATED 
IN THE “INDUSTRIAL CENTER OF THE WEST"’ 


Statementof Condition asof Dec.30, 1950 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 

United States Government Securities 

Obligations of Other Federal Agencies . . $ 6,116,239.50 
State, County, and Municipal Bonds. . . 14,721,195.93 
Other Bonds and Securities 296,667.81 21,134,103.24* 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 600,000.00 
Ownership of California Trust Company . 1,475,324.66f 
Loans and Discounts 153,339,373.91 
Bank Premises, Furniture and Fixtures . 2,060,155.04 
Earned Interest Receivable 1,711,394.33 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit and Acceptances 6,039,803.83 
Other Resources 384,428.76 


$513,949,553.17 


$104,833,549.15 
222,371,420.25* 


LIABILITIES 


$319,238,703.06 
142,772,676.54 
United States Government Deposits 7,416,258.40 
Other Public Deposits 9,257,489.70 $478,685,127.70 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, and Expenses. . . 2,348,264.87 
Unearned Interest Collected 1,464,518.92 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances 6,351,844.83 
Capital Stock . $10,000,000.00 
10,000,000.00 
5,099,796.85 25,099,796.85 
$513,949,553.17 


*$26,131,812.77 pledged, according to law, to secure Public Funds and Trust Deposits. 
+California Trust Company—owned by California Bank and devoted exclusively to trust service— 
has Capital of $1,000,000.00, Surplus of $519,000.00 and Undivided Profits of $270,274.34. 


OFFICERS 
FRANK L. KING, President 
CHAS. E. DONNELLY, Vice President and Counsel 


Vice Presidents 
W. F. BRANDT ARTHUR T. BRETT G. M. CHELEW Cc. C. DEPLEDGE 
H. C. DOLDE W. WAYNE GLOVER F. S. HANSON DARWIN A. HOLWAY 
H. E. HUDSON T. E. IVEY, JR. MILTON A. MacLEAN F. M. MAGEE 
JOSEPH MAGOFFIN J. G. MAULHARDT HARRIS M. MCLAUGHLIN 
MARK G. MCMAHON H. J. MENDON B. B. ODELL W. E. PALMER 
Cc. C. PEARSON R. A. REID F. HOWARD RUSS, JR. A. H. SMITH 
J. H. STEENSEN CLIFFORD TWETER O. S. AULTMAN, Cashier 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM & FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Methods and Ideas 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51) 


For instance, tax benefits of varioug 
kinds are available to many bor- 
rowers in some localities; and one 
must keep up to date with VA and 
FHA regulations. The borrower jg 
entitled to the best, most timely ad- 
vice the banker can give him. Algo, 
the mortgage man should get ac. 
quainted with personnel managers 
in his community. These and simi- 
lar contacts are useful in checking 
information given by mortgagors. 

As for the chronic delinquent— 
well, he takes much time that might 
be devoted to helping the honest de- 
linquent. He’s quite a story, all by 
himself! 


Bank Offers Art Purchase Prize 


MERICAN NATIONAL BANK AND 

Trust CoMPANY of Chicago has 

a plan that contributes to Chicago's 

continuing development as an art 
center and encourages artists. 

The bank offers an annual pur- 
chase prize of $150 for the most 
suitable “Sunday” painting by a 
young commercial artist in Chicago. 
The winning picture is used by the 
bank on its Christmas card. 

Twenty paintings were entered in 
the 1950 competition, won by 
Thomas M. Hoyne III, with “Cold 
Day.” Entries are judged on their 
suitability for use on a card as well 
as for their artistic merit and ex- 
ecution. The competition is limited 
to “young” artists— those whose 
work has not yet become known to 
dealers and collectors—and to easel 
paintings, known in the trade as 
“Sunday, paintings” because they're 
part-time and weekend projects. 

The contest receives considerable 
publicity. 


This picture wn the 1950 purchase 
prize offered by the American National 
Bank and Trust Company of Chicago 
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Bank Sponsors Chicago 
Symphony Series 


HE Chicago Title and Trust Com- 

pany is presenting free concerts 
by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
in 13 metropolitan area commun- 
ities during the 1950-51 season. 

All are given in public or pa- 
rochial high school auditoriums. 
Also, all are broadcast and heard 
as part of the regular series of the 
orchestra’s broadcasts sponsored by 
the bank during the past five years. 

An announcement by Holman D. 
Pettibone, president of the bank, 
said that 33 broadcasts had been 
scheduled. 

Tickets for the concerts are dis- 
tributed by the individual schools. 

The Symphony is making its first 
appearance in a majority of the 
communities. 

“The interest high school stu- 
dents, particularly those in music 
classes, have exhibited in the broad- 
casts of the orchestra and the de- 
mand they have made for tickets to 
the regular broadcasts of the Sym- 
phony from the Eighth Street The- 
ater have been among the chief 
factors motivating Title and Trust 
to bring the orchestra to the out- 
lying communities,” Mr. Pettibone 
said. 


In Brief 


The MIAMI DEPOSIT BANK OF Yel- 
low Springs, Ohio, has a new savings 
plan. It sells 2 percent special sav- 
ings certificates, in $100 and $500 
denominations, which can be pur- 
chased by anyone at any time and 
draw interest immediately. The 
certificates may be matured and 
cashed at the end of six months. 


“How Thrift Affects Our Future” 
was the subject of an essay contest 
sponsored by the THOMASTON (Con- 
necticut) SAVINGS BANK in the 
junior high school. Bank accounts 
were offered as prizes. 


A little of our child welfare work 
could probably be done with the 
back of a hair brush. 


Some people like best the parable 
about the multitude that loafs and 
fishes, 
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“Look at the Protection 


St. Louis Terminal’s Bond Provides... 
Best I Ever Saw for Field Warehousing” 


You'll never find better protection than you get from 


St. Louis Terminal’s fidelity bond and warehouse- 
man’s liability policy. Both of them are carried in 


one of America’s largest and strongest companies. 


Protection to $250,000.00 for each location is 
automatic. Where the exposure at one location 
exceeds $250,000.00, coverage is increased to full 


value of the inventory. 


Here is the safe way to make loans. 
Miniature copies of the fidelity 
bond and warehouseman’s liability 
policy will be sent on request. 


Write for yours. 


ST. LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


More Than a Quarter Century of Warehousing Service 


ST. LOUIS 2, MO. CHICAGO 3, ILL. CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
826 Clark First Nat'l Bank Bidg. Carew Tower 


DALLAS 1, TEXAS KANSAS CITY 6, MO. MEMPHIS 3, TENN, 
Construction Bidg. Waldheim Bidg. Sterick Bidg 
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How Far Can We Pay As We Go? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35) 

However, the fifth annual report of 
the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, which made its appear- 
ance the first week of the new year, 
called flatly for adherence to the 
original policy of financing the de- 
fense effort out of taxation “as the 
basic measure for combating infla- 
tion.” And ten days later in his 
Economic Message to Congress, 
President Truman made his long 
awaited decision known publicly on 


this, perhaps the most controversial 
and most important economic issue 
raised since the beginning of the 
cold war with Russia. “The cost,” 
he declared, “cannot be put off into 
the future. It must be paid by the 
people now, one way or another, and 
it should be paid by taxation.” 

Was this decision of the President 
a sound one? 

In the opinion of this writer any 
other decision would have been little 
short of tragic. And this generaliza- 


[ 104 Times Per Year 


20 of the outstanding business leaders of Cleveland are Directors of this Bank, 
and meet regularly twice every week to discuss and review our operations. 


They are working Directors who really Direct! 


THE BANK FOR ALL THE PEOPLE 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1950 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and in Banks 


United States Government Securities . 


State, Municipal and Other Securities, including 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 


Loans and Discount. 
Bank Premises. . 
Other Real Estate 


435,238,871.14 


136,642,374.05 
386,507,768.14 
3,580,005.29 

1.00 

4,205,787.48 
$1,222,276,248.08 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock $ 
Surplus... 
Undivided Profits 


Reserve for Contingencies . . 


DEPOSITS 
Commercial and Savings 
Estates and Corporate Trust . 


15,000,000.CO 

30,000,000.00 

12,002,798.53 
3,000,000.00 
Capital Funds $ 


60,002,798.53 


« $1,108,051,550.43 
46,313,444.16 1,154,364,994.59 


4,997,063.85 
2,911,391.11 


$1,222,276,248.08 


United States Government Securities carried at $70,371,078.20 are pledged tosecure U. S. Govern- 
ment Deposits and other Public Funds and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Assets are shown NET after deducting Reserves. 


Ohio’s Largest Bank 
welcomes individuals and corporations 
seeking new or additional banking services. 


57 CONVENIENT OFFICES 


Northern Ohio: 


Painesville « Willoughby 


e Bedford + Lorain 


and 
Everywhere in Greater Cleveland 


COMMERCIAL 


SAVINGS 
Member: Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


TRUSTS 
Federal Reserve System 


Largest branch banking system between New York and San Francisco 
718,798 SAVINGS AND CHECKING DEPOSITORS 


tion will still apply even in the un. 
warranted event that we should fajj 
to make it stand up. 


The threat of inflation in war. 
time or preparation for war origi- 
nates, as most readers of this pub. 
lication are aware, in the unbal.- 
ance which such an effort creates 
between purchasing power, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, the 
supply of goods and services that 
can be bought with that purchas. 
ing power. When we provide 
great quantities of weapons of war 
for ourselves and for our allies we 
remove goods and services from 
the market in prodigious amounts; 
and we do so at the very time 
when full employment of labor, 
plant and materials is expanding 
the volume of spendable funds, 
Statistically, a cross section of 

this problem may be seen in the 
figures on national income regularly 
published by the Department of 
Commerce. The item “personal in- 
come” in this breakdown is the 
total income received by individuals 
from such sources as wages and 
salaries, property and rental income, 
interest and dividends. “Disposable 
personal income”’ is personal income 
after deduction of personal taxes; 
and the difference between dispos- 
able personal income and personal 
consumption expenditures is per- 
sonal saving, which is often referred 
to as the “inflation gap.” During 
the Thirties this gap was nominal 
in size, and even at times negative, 
averaging approximately $2-billion 
a year. But with the launching of 
the rearmament program it mounted 
steadily, rising from $3.7-billion in 
1940 to $9.8-billion in 1941, $25.6- 
billion in 1942, $30.2-billion in 1943, 
and a peak of $35.4-billion in 1944. 
It reached that figure, moreover, de- 
spite the fact that personal taxes 
of $19-billion had reduced $165-bil- 
lion in personal income to $146- 
billion in disposable income. Had it 
not been for these taxes the “gap,” 
in other words, would have been, 
not $35-billion, but $54-billion. 
But the problem of combating in- 
flation involves more than the im- 
mobilizing of as much current in- 
come as possible. Currently created 
purchasing power can be augument- 
ed in either or both of two ways. 
It can be augumented by drawing 
on purchasing power previously cre- 
ated (that is, savings) or by draw- 
ing on future income (borrowing). 
That is why, in time of national 
emergency such as the present, the 
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Government must employ every ef- 
fort to discourage dissaving, prefer- 
ably by attracting savings into 
Government securities; and that is 
why it must tighten its restriction 
on borrowing by every legitimate 
means, from moral suasion to the 
vigorous use of selective and general 
credit controls if necessary. 


$75-Billion Question 


If this, then, is the general nature 
of the inflation threat, what could be 
said for a government which de- 
liberately ignored the very precepts 
which it laid down for its citizens, 
by living beyond its means, which is 
to say, beyond its current revenues? 
It may be replied, of course, that 
so long as the Government’s bor- 
rowing takes the form of drawing on 
people’s savings, the process is non- 
inflationary. This, while true within 
limits, is a purely negative argu- 
ment. As between this form of bor- 
rowing and borrowing through 
credit expansion there can be no 
question that the former is vastly 
more desirable—or less undesirable. 
But borrowing of any kind means a 
further addition to a public debt 
which is already vastly overexpand- 
ed; moreover, it merely replaces one 
form of liquid saving with another. 
For in the specific situation with 
which we are dealing that would 
more or less necessarily be the case. 
With only occasional brief interrup- 
tions, the purchasing power of the 
dollar has now been declining stead- 
ily for more than a decade. This 
being so, it is difficult to see just 
how the U. S. Government—short of 
a wartime emotional climate at least 
—could make its savings bonds suf- 
ficiently attractive to the investor. 


Keep Our Dollars Dry 


No one can say now whether the 
present rearmament program will 
prove an effective preventive of war, 
or whether it will be merely a his- 
torical prologue to a showdown by 
arms between Communism and the 
Free World. But so long as war re- 
mains a real possibility, then every 
dictate of sound finances argues 
that we should keep our powder dry 
so far as borrowing is concerned. 
For, in case World War III should 
come, we may need all the borrow- 
ing power at our command. And 
there is no better way of assuring 
the success of such financing than 
by demonstrating our willingness 
and ability to defend the pubiic 
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Bank of America 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Condensed Statement of Condition, December 30, 1950 


Cash and Due from Banks . . . . . . ~ $1,133,555,989.28 
United States Government Obligations . . .  1,552,106,669.42 
State, County, and Municipal Bonds. . . . 415,105,438.22 
Other Bonds and Securities. . .... . 276,202,909.55 
Loans and Discounts . ..... . 3,256,953,558.26 
Bank Premises, Fixtures, etc. . . . . 49,390,639.62 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit, etc. . 151,939,807.56 


Accrued Interest and Other Resources . . . 28,103,201.63 


TOTAL RESOURCES . . $6,863,358,213.54 


LIABILITIES 


Capital . ... . 150,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits and Reserves 83,911 276.54 

TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS .... . . $ 399,911,276.54 
Reserve for Possible Loan Losses . . .. . 47,012,581.21 


Demand . .  . $3,498,624,892.73 
Savings and Time . 2,693,080,978.425 191,705,871.15 


Deposits} 


Liability for Letters of Credit, etc. . . . . 155,184,956.98 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. . . . .. 69,543,527.66 


TOTAL LIABILITIES . . $6,863,358,213.54 


Main Offices in the two Reserve Cities of California 
SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES 
Branches throughout California 


Overseas branches: London, Manila, Tokyo, 
Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Bangkok, Guam 


BANK OF AMERICA 
(International Service) 
40 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
(A wholly-owned subsidiary) 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Member Federal Reserve System 
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credit by paying cash on the barrel- 
head for every dollar of our defense 
requirements. 

This, again, is more than an aca- 
demic generalization. It is especially 
pertinent with the present situation 
in the savings bond market in mind. 
In World War II we financed 8 per- 
cent of all Government expenditures 
through the sale of E bonds, and it 
is to be hoped that this instrument 
will be equally useful in case war 
should come again. But the Treasury 
faces a problem of very real size in 
the year immediately ahead merely 
in handling the maturities of these 
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CINCINNATI, 
Statement as of December 30, 1950 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 
United States 
State and Municipal Bonds 
Other Bonds and Securities 
*Loans and Discounts 
Federal Reserve Stock 
Banking Premises Occupied 


Other Resources 


Surplus 
Undivided Profits 

Total Capital Funds 
General Reserve 
Reserve for Dividends Payable 
Reserve for Taxes 


DEPOSITS: 


**Commercial, Bank and Savings 


*In opoar to this item as shown we have unused loan commitments outstanding in the amount of 


$4,078,285 


**This includes $3,934,893.84 of trust money on deposit in the Banking Department, which under 
the provisions of the banking law, Section 710-165 of the State of Ohio, is a preferred claim against 


the assets of the bank. 


DIRECTORS 
WILLIAM H. MOONEY 


WALTER C. BECKJORD 
President, The Cincinnati Gas and Electric Co. 
STERLING B. CRAMER 
First Vice President 
POWEL CROSLEY. JR. 
President, Crosley Motors, Inc. 
EDWARD W. EDWARDS 
Emeritus 
JOHN J. EMERY 
President, Emery Industries, Ine. 
JOSEPH S. GRAYDON 
Graydon, Head and Ritchey, Attorneys 
E. WEBSTER HARRISON 
Partner, Harrison & Co. 
JOHN B. HOLLISTER 
Taft, Stettinius & Hollister, Attorneys 
LOUIS L. KAUFMAN 
Sec. and Treas., Wm. J. Herbert Realty Co. 
RICHARD E. LeBLOND 
President, The R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Co. 


Customers’ Liability under Acceptances............ 
Income Accrued Receivable and Prepaid Expense 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock .............. $ 7,000,000.00 


Liability Under 


U. S. 


WILLIAM A. STARK 


obligations, which aggregate $33.8- 
billion. 

Those who contend that it is over- 
optimistic to expect to finance the 
present preparedness program on a 
balanced budget point out that this 
effort is of the general, economic 
magnitude of a major war. “And,” 
as they will invariably remind you, 
“no major war was ever financed 
solely out of taxes.” The answer to 
the first of these statements is that 
it is true only in the most super- 
ficial sense. A tax bill of $75-billion 
admittedly would be $30-billion 
higher than that of 1944, which saw 


OHIO 


$ 89,479,741.58 
97,200,448.57 
8,759,939.40 | 
8,450,987.27 
77,970,798.88 
510,000.00 
3,528,318.63 
34,980.00 
650,940.43 
132,915.83 
$286,719,070.59 


10,000,000.00 

2,117,509.20 
$ 19,117,509.20 
1,269,226.81 
140,000.00 
797,842.17 
179,726.69 
743,445.18 
34,980.00 


$260,734,095.34 
3,675,860.39 
26,384.81 


__$286,719,070.59 


President, The American Oak Leather Co. 


DANIEL J. O’CONOR 


President, The Formica Company 


GEORGE A. RENTSCHLER 


Chairman of Board, Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp 


JOHN J. ROWE 


President 


CARL J. SCHMIDLAPP 


Vice Chairman Executive Committee, The Chase 
National Bank of the City of New York 


HAROLD T. SIMPSON | 


President, Printing Machinery Corp. 


LEONARD 8S. SMITH, J 


R. 
President, The National Marking Machine Co. 


ETHAN B. STANLEY 


Ch. of Board, The Amer. Laundry Machinery Co. | 


Vice President and _ Officer 


CLIFFORD R. WRIGH 


President, The Cincinnati Equitable Insurance Co 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION—MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


revenues reach their high-water. 
mark of World War II. In that wa; 
it would have been enough to k 
us on a pay-as-you-go basis almogt 
through 1943. 

But when you compare values and 
magnitudes of today with those of 
even a decade ago you are compar. 
ing things that are simply not com. 
parable. In the fiscal year 1918-1919 
at the height of World War I we 
spent only $18.5-billion and raiseg 
only $5.1-billion in taxes. At the 
peak of World War II we were 
spending nearly $100-billion ang 
raising $44-billion in taxes. It re. 
quires no special gift of prophecy 
to foresee that, if World War I 
comes, the cost is going to make 
that of World War II look as ip. 
significant as that of World War I 
did to that of World War I. And 
the most important single reason 
for this will be found in the fact 
that we fell so woefully short of 
financing World War II on a pay-as- 
you-go basis. It is the “delayed ac- 
tion’ war inflation of the years 1945- 
48 which explains why a Garand 
rifle which cost $31 in World War 
II now costs $64, why the Army has 
to pay $200,000 for a medium tank 
today whose counterpart could have 
been bought for $55,000 in 1941, and 
why the cost of putting a single in- 
fantry division in the field has risen 
from $14,500,000 to $74,300,000 in 
less than a decade. 


Wars Badly Financed 


As to the well worn cliche that no 
major war has been financed with- 
out borrowing, even here, it some- 
times seems to this writer, critics 
of pay-as-you-go are inclined to be 
too enthusiastically fatalistic. It is 
true that statesmen in the past have 
placed their main reliance on bor- 
rowing in war emergencies. But to 
argue that the record of the past in 
this field can’t be vastly improved 
upon is only slightly more tenable 
than to argue that because armored 
horsemen turned the tide at the 
battle of Hastings in 1066, and the 
English longbow carried the day at 
Crecy in 1346, the employment of 
these weapons would be justified 
under the conditions prevailing in 
1951. 

The truth is that, by and large, 
wars have been very badly financed 
through most of history. Until re- 
cently governments usually prefer- 
red to finance by inflationary mea- 
sures, for one of two basic reasons. 
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Either their revenue and banking 
systems were underdeveloped or in- 
efficient, or political expediency pre- 
vailed over economic wisdom. As 
Horst Mendershausen points out, a 
backward revenue system was one 
of the main considerations leading 
to Secretary Gallatin’s policy of loan 
finance in the War of 1812 and to 
its repetition by Chase during the 
Civil War. (During the years 1862 
to 1865 the North financed on the 
average only 1114 percent of its war 
expenditures by taxes.) 


A Dangerous Gamble 


It has not been unusual for states- 
men to gamble politically — some- 
times with unfortunate consequences 
—on the prospect of a short and 
victorious war. William Pitt, for 
example, in the war against the 
French Revolution refused to “dis- 
gust” the country by increased taxa- 
tion at a time when, as he put it, 
the enemy was already “on the guif 
of bankruptcy.” And as recently as 
World War I the German Govern- 
ment proceeded in its financial policy 
on the assumption that victory 
would be both early and remunera- 
tive. Helfferich, the Reich’s Finance 
Minister, saw increased taxation as 
a needless burden on the German 
people. Reflecting this thesis, Ger- 
man war finance consisted until 1917 
of loans, more loans, and printing 
press money. All told, Germany fi- 
nanced only 12.3 percent of her 
World War I effort by taxes, but 
even this mark is praiseworthy in 
comparison with those of France 
and Russia, which countries could 
point to corresponding figures of but 
4.2 percent and 3.8 percent. 

The showing of Britain and the 
United States was almost spectacu- 
larly sound by the general standards 
of World War I, the former paying 
its way about one-fourth in taxes, 
the latter about one-third. In World 
War II both countries improved 
upon these records. The United 
States reached a 45 percent tax 
basis and the United Kingdom 52 
percent. Canada bettered both marks 
with a percentage of 57. 

It is a mistake to generalize too 
Sweepingly about the financing of 
wars or rearmament efforts, and 
this applies even in the matter of 
financing through loans. War ex- 
penditures normally expand faster 
than revenues because of the time 
required to pass tax legislation and 
the necessity, or custom, of develop- 
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ing an over-all tax program by a 
succession of stages. Since money 
can be raised more quickly by bor- 
rowing it is often necessary to re- 
sort to such financing early in the 
war. This consideration goes far 
to explain the comparatively poor 
showing made in World War I. There 
was no rearmament prelude to that 
war, and it might be said to have 
been over before revenue could be- 
gin to overtake expenditures. (In 
this connection it is interesting to 
note that the Revenue Act of 1918 
did not become law until February 
24, 1919.) 

There are occasions when borrow- 
ing may, for special reasons, even 
be preferable to taxing, even when 
it isn’t actually necessary. This is 
true when an emergency develops at 
a time when the economy is oper- 
ating substantially below capacity. 
Under such conditions borrowing, 
while expansionist in its effects, does 
not constitute an inflationary threat. 

None of these considerations, how- 
ever, is present in the emergency 
with which we are presently faced. 
We are confronted today with the 
unprecedented task of erecting a 
$75-billion a year rearmament proj- 
ect upon an economy operating under 
conditions of full capacity and hyper- 
employment. It is a situation that 
carries the gravest threat to cur- 
rency stability, and consequently, 
therefore, to economic and social 
stability. How successful we are in 


“My first defense bonds are about to 
mature, and, believe me, it makes me 


feel old!” 


preventing serious inflation will de- 
pend upon our policies on many 
fronts. We must curtail spending, 
public and private, to a minimum; 
we must pursue a counterinflation- 
ary policy of public debt manage- 
ment; we must hold the line with 
respect to prices and wages, and we 
must keep credit expansion rigor- 
ously in check. But pe we do 
all these things, we could and prob- 
ably would lose the battle against 
inflation without the sound founda- 
tion provided by an annually bal- 
anced budget. 


Our Tax Potential 


There are some who, while agree- 
ing with the desirability of a pay-as- 
you-go program, argue that such a 
burden would tend to destroy in- 
centive and slow up the defense 
effort. It is popular to argue, per- 
haps with the thesis recently ex- 
pounded by Colin Clark in mind, that 
25 percent of the national income 
constitutes the “critical level’ for 
taxation. That taxes tend to become 
inflationary at some point is un- 
deniably true in an economy that 
is on a completely peacetime basis. 
But as recently as 1949 the tax level 
in Britain, as Mr. Clark himself ob- 
serves, was upward of 43 percent of 
the national income. It is interest- 
ing to note what such an extreme 
tax program means to the British 
economy, and what it would mean, 
by contrast, if adopted here. . Ad- 
justed to a population the size of 
ours, and assuming an internal value 
of $4 for the pound sterling, Bri- 
tain’s national income comes to 
around $125-billion. After taxes at 
the rate of 43 percent, the remain- 
der is about $71-billion. We, on the 
other hand, could give up 43 percent 
of our national income of $230-bil- 
lion in taxes and still have $131- 
billion left. 

But no one, it should be added, is 
suggesting an austerity in taxation 
as severe as this. How “crippling” 
a tax bill of $70-billion would be 
may be seen by deducting that sum 
from an estimated national income 
for 1951-52 of $250-billion and com- 
paring the remainder with our in- 
come position after taxes in other 
recent years. The national income 
after taxes in 1951-52 would be 
somewhere in the vicinity of $180- 
billion, which would compare with an 
estimated record high of $195-billion 
for 1950-1951 and with a five-year 
average for 1946-50 of $163-billion. 
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Survey of Credit Conditions 


The eighth semiannual survey of 
banker opinion has just been com- 
pleted by the Credit Policy Commis- 
sion of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. The Commission’s findings 
reflect the considered opinion of 262 
representative bankers in the prin- 
cipal areas of the country. Approxi- 
mately 27 percent of the replies are 
from banks with deposits of less 
than $10-million; 69 percent are 
from banks with deposits of less 
than $100-million; 42 percent are 
from cities with populations of less 
than 50,000; and 18 percent are 
from cities with populations over 
500,000. 

The banks participating in this 
study represent banks having out- 
standing loans and discounts consti- 
tuting 18 percent of the aggregate 
for all banks in the country. 

Mr. GUNDERSON is deputy man- 
ager of the A.B.A. and secretary of 
the Credit Policy Commission. 


General Outlook 


ANKERS believe that for the im- 
mediate future the business 


outlook is for a generally high 


level of activity. It is recognized 
that the nation at this time is under- 
going a state of transition from a 
prosperous condition supported by 
civilian and industrial peacetime de- 
mand to an economy with a growing 
emphasis on defense production. 
Therefore, it is expected that many 
individuals and business concerns in 
this national emergency will suffer 
adverse adjustments and difficulties, 
such as those resulting from produc- 
tion curtailment during the period 
of converting to defense lines, scar- 
city of materials due to diversion 
primarily for production of military 
goods, and the shifting of labor from 
one industry or area to another. 
Available bank credit will have to 
be redistributed among borrowers in 
relation to their respective needs for 
purposes that will directly or in- 
directly achieve effectively the vital 
objectives of the defense economy. 
Bankers are keenly aware of their 
important responsibilities in the ad- 
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A recent meeting 
of the Credit Pol- 
icy Commission. 
Seated at the head 
of the table, right, 
A.B. A. President 
James E. Shelton, 
Los Angeles, and 
Commission 
Chairman Kenton 
R. Cravens, St. 
Louis 


ministration of sound credit-grant- 
ing principles. They are willing to 
cooperate to prevent inflationary 
lending, in response to the requests 
for sound credit policies suggested 
by the American Bankers Associa- 
tion and by various supervisory 
agencies. 


Volume of Loans 


Approximately 39 percent of the 
replies to the survey reported that 
the dollar volume of bank loans 
would decrease during the first six 
months of 1951; 29 percent indicated 
that there would be no appreciabie 
change; 30 percent stated there 
would be an increase in loan volume; 
and 10 percent estimated that the 
rise would be more than 10 percent 
over the loans outstanding at the 
end of 1950. 

Generally, it was felt that Regula- 
tions W and X would continue to 
cause a reduction in credit demands. 
It was pointed out that many loans 
outstanding at time of survey were 
of a seasonal nature, and within a 
short time would be liquidated. At- 
tention also was directed to the fact 
that many concerns have accumu- 
lated inventories heavier than usual, 
which in the course of business in 
the months ahead will be reduced, 
freeing funds that then can be used 
to pay off bank indebtedness. 

In addition, banks were heeding 
warnings to direct their lending pol- 
icies so as to emphasize the financing 
of the production of needed defense 
materiel and essential civilian goods, 
and to discourage nonessential and 
speculative credit. Participants in 


the survey who expect some increase 
in volume of loans believe credit de- 
mand will result from increased op- 
erating expenses and higher prices 
now confronting business concerns. 
When prices rise, it requires more 
dollars to produce the same number 
of units, to carry the same normal 
inventory requirements, and to han- 
dle the resulting accounts receivable. 

Bankers in agricultural areas 
stressed the increased cost of re- 
placement of livestock and the addi- 
tional expense of operating farms, 
including mechanizing and _ soil 
improvements, all of which would 
require more credit. The credit 
requirements of many business con- 
cerns which convert to the produc- 
tion of goods needed in the defense 
program will be enlarged as their 
contract work proceeds. 


Interest Rates 


Generally, it appears that interest 
rates on bank loans during the last 
six months of 1950 were somewhat 
higher as compared with previous 
periods. 

Business Loans Under $25,000: 
Forty-two percent of the bankers 
indicated an increase in interest 
rates and 54 percent reported no ap- 
preciable change. Four percent did 
not reply. None of those participat- 
ing in the survey mentioned a de- 
crease in rates. 

Business Loans Over $25,000: 
Forty-seven percent indicated an 
increase, and 42 percent reported no 
appreciable change. Ten percent did 
not reply. Only 14 of 1 percent of 
the respondents stated that there 
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had been a decrease in interest rates 
which amounted to only % of 1 
percent. 

Personal Loans: Seventy-seven 
percent indicated that there had 
been no appreciable change in rates 
and only 9 percent reported that 
there had been some increase. Only 
2/10 of 1 percent of the respondents 
mentioned there had been a de- 
crease. 

Real Estate Loans: Sixty-two 
percent of the reports indicated no 
appreciable change and 19 percent 
stated there had been some increase. 
Almost 4 percent estimated that the 
increase was in excess of % of 1 
percent. Over 2 percent disclosed 
that there was a decrease, which was 
not in excess of 14 of 1 percent. 

Agricultural Loans: Fifty-five 
percent revealed that there was no 
appreciable change in interest rates 
and 9 percent indicated an increase. 
Due to the fact that many banks 
participating in the survey do not 
make agricultural loans, 36 percent 
of the replies gave no estimate. 


Ability of Borrowers to Repay 


With the exception of instalment 
sales loans and other personal loans, 
there appeared to be no indication 
of any appreciable slowing up in re- 
payments on obligations due banks. 

Business Loans: Fifteen percent 
of the bankers indicated some slow- 
ing up, and the same percentage 
said there had been an improvement 
in the payment record. Approxi- 
mately 69 percent felt there was no 
appreciable change in the record. 

Real Estate Loans: Only 12 per- 
cent of the participants were of the 
opinion that there had been a slow- 
ing up, while 11 percent showed an 
improvement. Seventy-one percent 


stated that there was no appreciable 
change in repayments. 

Agricultural Loans: Only 8 per- 
cent felt that there was a slowing 
up. Over 18 percent stated that 
there was a definite improvement in 
repayments. About 43 percent indi- 
cated they could see no appreciable 
change. Thirty-one percent ex- 
pressed no opinion, as they do not 
handle this type of loan. 

Instalment Sales Loans: About 47 
percent indicated no change in re- 
payment experience, and 14 percent 
reported improvement. On the other 
hand, about 35 percent reported a 
slowing up in payment record. 

Other Personal Loans: Fifty- 
three percent were of the opinion 
that there was no change, and 11 
percent felt there was an improve- 
ment. Thirty-one percent however, 
stated that there was a slowing up 
in the repayment record. 


Reasons for Repayment Tardiness 


Many reasons were given for the 
tendency of repayments to slow up. 
In connection with business loans, 
it was felt that there was a slower 
liquidation of heavier inventories 
and accounts receivable. With re- 
spect to agricultural loans, poor 
crops and reduced cotton acreage 
were the reasons given for slowness 
of paper. There were some who 
felt that monthly amortizations on 
housing mortgages were too high 
and that the home owners had over- 
bought. It was also difficult for 
some mortgagors to meet the pay- 
ments on their homes and at the 
same time take care of other obli- 
gations for appliances, televisions, 
autos, and increased cost of living. 

On personal and instalment loans, 
the higher cost of living and the ten- 


dency of some individuals to over- 
extend in their purchase of consumer 
goods, were given as the principal 
reasons for slowness in meeting ob- 
ligations. 

In many instances, it was pointed 
out that individuals and business 
concerns had engaged in purchasing 
supplies beyond normal needs be- 
cause of the war scare and, conse- 
quently, had less funds available to 
take care of current obligations. 


Last Half of 1950 Loan Increase 


The more-than-seasonal increase 
in loan outstandings of banks during 
the last six months of 1950 has been 
one of the chief topics of discussion 
in banking circles. This survey of 
banker opinion attempts to obtain 
reasons for this development. 

The survey reveals that the prin- 
cipal loan increases in order of im- 
portance were in retail trade, con- 
struction, sales finance, wholesale 
trade, and manufacture of food and 
liquor. 

The most frequent reason given 
by the bankers for the increase in 
loans was the necessity for carrying 
normal inventory requirements, but 
at higher prices. This was evidenced 
in 9 out of 14 specific industries 
about which information was re- 
quested regarding the reason for the 
expansion of business credit. 

The second most frequent reason 
was stated to be borrowing for car- 
rying additional inventory. This 
was noted in 10 of the 14 industries. 
Financing of receivables appeared to 
be the third most important source 
of credit expansion. Other reasons 
given for the rise in bank loans to 
business were defense contracts, pur- 
chase of plant and equipment, and 
financing of normal inventory. 


Exterior and interior view of a modern branch of the Bolton Trustee Savings Bank at Great Lever, Bolton, England, which 
was converted from a wartime air raid shelter into banking quarters. Cost of conversion was approximately 570 pounds 
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Working With Schools 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 54) 


percent per month, 42 percent per 
year, or an actual rate of 51 percent 
per year. This sort of condition is 
probably responsible for the growth 
of credit unions. Many young 
teachers start their teaching careers 
with college debts, buying a home, 
a car, having a family. This strains 
their meager salaries to the utmost. 

When we look at teachers’ salaries 
at the present time, we must remem- 
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payments. 


“FREE” 


Consumer Credit Business, secured without loan acquisition costs, 
such as Renewals, Repeats and through Recommendations, is 
wholly dependent upon good customer relations. 

Because of this fact our great Banking and Financing Companies 
have found that it pays in customers good will, as well as dollars, to 
use Allison's Coupon Books on Time Payment Accounts. Here’s why: 


@ The speed they provide in serving customers. 
@ Convenience for customers when forwarding mail 


@ Their effectiveness in advertising to customers. 


If you are seeking a means of reducing your costs of loan acquisi- 
tion through the medium of “Free” Business, don’t overiook learn- 
ing how this proven method will help concentrate your customer's 
business in your bank. Write today for full information and an 
assortment of samples. No cost. No obligation. 


ber the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


index and realize that what the 
teacher can buy for his salary is not 
any greater than it was some 10 or 
15 years ago. 

Before the bankers can do an ex- 
cellent job in public relations with 
the schools, they will have to under- 
stand the motivation and the prob- 
lems of teachers. 

I think that with the school ad- 
ministrator’s consent, the banker 
might arrange a series of meetings 
for teachers which would give them 
real help on their financial problems. 


Chere are just so many things 


which any large, well-organized 
bank can do for its correspon- 
dents. The major difference lies 
in the way those things are done 
—how promptly, willingly, 
effectively. 

We think you'll like our way 


AMERICAN 
NATIONAL BANK 


at Indianapolis 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 


INDIANAPOLIS 6, 


INDIANA 


I should like to suggest another 
way in which the bank might eg. 
tablish rapport with some of the 
teachers and that is to employ some 
of the teachers on Saturday morn- 
ings or during the summers. This 
should only be done, of course, jn 
case the teachers are found capable 
of handling some particular job in 
the bank. However, I am quite sure 
that a teacher who is employed dur. 
ing the summer in one of the local 
banks would do a pretty good sell- 
ing job to the students for that par. 
ticular bank the next year. It would 
be more or less unconscious, of 
course, but there would be numerous 
references to the way they do it in 
the bank. 


We NOW come to the fourth and 
final point in this discussion and that 
is that the banker should take part 
in the direction of the school. I might 
mention first that I believe that a 
local banker is certainly a logical 
person to serve on the local school 
board. In no other way will he dis- 
cover as much about the financial 
problems of schools. Throughout the 
country, bankers and doctors consti- 
tute the occupations with the high- 
est number of individuals serving on 
school boards. Also, the banker 
might serve on advisory committees 
for certain departments or opera- 
tions in the schools. The bank also 
can help plan and carry out com- 
munity-school functions such as art 
exhibits. 


Now to summarize the points 
which I have covered. On-the-spot 
observation in the form of bank 
tours would seem to me to be a 
worth-while public relations venture 
for banks. Also, personnel should 
be made available for talks before 
classes, and films should be loaned 
or furnished for classes after care- 
ful preparation with the business 
teacher. The banker should try to 
understand the teacher—what moti- 
vates him and what his financial 
needs are. Establishing good rela- 
tionships with school administrators 
is to the mutual advantage of the 
schools and the banks. In fact, this 
relationship is indispensable if the 
banker expects to work with the 
teachers and the students. And, fi- 
nally, the banker should take part 
in the direction of school affairs, a8 
a member of the school board, ad- 
visory committee, or committee on 
community-school functions. 
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THE NORTHERN TRUST 


CHICAGO 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
December 31, 1950 


RESOURCES 


Loans and Discounts ..... . . $133,606,428.41 
U. S. Government Securities . . . . 243,783,881.18 
Other Bonds and Securities . ... 146,007,381.58 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock ... . 510,000.00 
1,400,000.00 
Customers’ Liability, Account Letters 


of Credit and Acceptances . . . 1,870,784.79 
Cash and Due from Banks. . . 187,566,491.05 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock... ...... .$ 3,000,000.00 
Surplus. . . . $14,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . . . . 5,292,950.27 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc... . 15,416,945 43 
Dividend Payable January 2, 1951 . 135,000.00 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances 

Outstanding 1,885,147.72 
Deposits: 

Demand .. . $488,370,438.00 

Time. .... #£170,547,702.81 

Gewvt « « 15,995,486.19 674,913,627.00 


. $714,924,479.19 


TOTAL 


United States Government and other securities carried at $581,955.48 are de- 
posited with the State Authorities under the Trust Act. 


Tune in The Northerners every Tuesday, 9:30 P. M. 
over Station WGN, Chicago (720 Kilocycles) 
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United States Government securities carried in the above statement at $19,431,- 
210.94 are pledged to secure public and other monies, as required by law; and 


As your Chicago correspondent we are prepared to share with you all our banking, 
trust, bond and operational facilities. You are invited to make the fullest use of our 
services and experience, not only for your own bank, but your customers as well. 
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DIRECTORS 


A. WATSON ARMOUR 
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ALBERT B. DICK, JR. 
Chairman, A. B. Dick Company 


WILLIAM R. ODELL, JR. 
Vice President and Treasurer, 
International Harvester Company 


EDWARD L. RYERSON 
Chairman, Inland Steel Company 
Chairman, 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


EDWARD BYRON SMITH 
Executive Vice President, 
The Northern Trust Company 


SOLOMON BYRON SMITH 
Executive Vice President, 
The Northern Trust Company 


JOHN STUART 
Chairman, 
The Quaker Oats Company 


MERLE J. TREES 
Chairman, 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Company 


SOLOMON A. SMITH 
President, 
The Northern Trust Company 
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Debate—but Late 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 40) 


tion, but certainly sea and air power 
can achieve a complete protection 
while other forces are being devel- 
eped to meet whatever goals may 
seem to be desirable in a third 
World War. Of course an army of 
reasonable size has a place in the 
defense of the American Continent. 

A land army is also necessary for 
the defense of air bases, further de- 
fense of islands near the continental 
shores, and for such occasional ex- 
tensions of action into Europe or 


Asia as promise success in selected 
areas. But it need not be anything 
like as large an army as would be 
necessary for a land war on the Con- 
tinent of Europe or the Continent of 
Asia. & 

While defense of this country is 
our first consideration, I do not agree 
with those who think we can com- 
pletely abandon the rest of the world 
and rely solely upon the defense of 
this continent. In fact the very 
thesis of an effective control of sea 
and air by the free nations requires 
that we do interest ourselves in Eu- 
rope and the Near East and India 
and the Far East, so that Commu- 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
IN ST. LOUIS 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1950 


Cash and Due from Banks 
U. S. Government Securities 


Loans and Discounts 
Other Bonds and Stocks 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 


and Fixtures 


Customers’ Liability, Letters of Credit, 


Acceptances, etc. 
Accrued Interest Receivable 
Other Resources 


RESOURCES 


Loans Wholly or Partially Guaranteed Directly 
or Indirectly by U. S. Government 


Banking House, Improvements, Furniture 


$145,579,953.29 
128,645,744.05 


48,771,238.00 
179,591,751.16 
14,413,760.11 
750,000.00 


1,152,956.19 


2,301,402.63 
1,025,239.95 
1,641.33 


$522,233,686.71 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 

Capital and Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


Unearned Discount 


Liability, Letters of Credit, Acceptances, etc. 


Other Liabilities 

Demand Deposits 

Time Deposits 

U. S. Government Deposits 


St. Lovis’ Largest Bank 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


$417,036,230.95 
57,703,605.49 
10,466,174.99 
Total Deposits 


$10,200,000.00 
14,800,000.00 


25,000,000.00 
6,011,726.03 


Dividend Declared, Payable February 28, 1951 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. 


31,011,726.03 
300,000.00 
2,730,135.60 
467,443.52 
2,510,870.13 
7,500.00 


485,206,011.43 
$522,233 ,686.71 


nist influence may not exiend to 
areas from which it is still ; ossibje 
to exclude it by many methods other 
than land armies. * * * 

We must not undertake anything 
beyond our power as we have jn 
Korea. We must not assume oblj- 
gations by treaty or otherwise which 
require any extensive use of Ameri- 
can land forces. In the first place, 
we should be willing to assist with 
sea and air forces any island nations 
which desire our help. Among thoge 
islands are Japan, Formosa, the 
Philippines, Indonesia, Australia and 
New Zealand; on the Atlantic side, 
Great Britain, of course. 

Japan is a special case. It seems 
to me we should at once make a 
treaty with Japan and then declare 
peace with Japan by joint resolu- 
tion. Such a treaty should provide 
for assistance from the United 
States in the air and on the sea and 
temporarily perhaps with a few di- 
visions on land until the Japanese 
can create their own land army for 
defensive purposes. 

I believe the policy would also in- 
volve the support of Chiang Kai- 
shek on Formosa and the providing 
of arms and other assistance which 
might enable him to defend himself 
and contest with the Chinese Com- 
munists in China itself at least until 
peace is made with them. It is ridic- 
ulous to talk about avoiding a war 
with Communist China when such a 
war already exists. * * * 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 138) 


“When I asked you to roll ’em, Miss, I 
was referring to the pennies, not your 
eyes!” 
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= tions growing out of the Second chance of success, I should not ob. 
Debate but Late World War, and second, we have ject to committing some limiteg 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 136) made certain promises under the At- number of American divisions to 
lantic Pact. * * * work with them in the genera! spirit 
The greatest question of policy be- General Eisenhower is going to of the Atlantic Pact. * * * 
for the country and before this Europe to look into the wisdom of The course which we are pursy- 
Congress, however, relates to our this project, and I hope he explores’ ing will make war more likely, [f 
undertakings in Europe. Under the every aspect of such a commitment. this great international force which 
general principles I have laid down, * * * If these nations really do de- we envision is gradually built up, 
I would say that we had better com-_ sire to build up their own arms, and_ the Russians for awhile will gradv. 
mit no American troops to the Euro- do so with our assistance, andif the ally increase their strength, but it 
pean Continent at this time. Some time comes when they see the need seems obvious that if they think the 
modification is required in that of and demand a coordinated de- Allies are gaining on them too rap. 
theory because, first, we are now oc-_ fense, and if it appears at that time idly, they can always begin the 
cupying Germany with the obliga- that that defense has a reasonable war. * * * 


et The total expense of $40,000- 

7 . 000,000 a year for military purposes 
plus domestic expenditures and aid 

to foreign nations might hold the 

entire expenditures of the Federal 


G ithin $65,000,000,000. 
INVESTORS MUTUAL it ie opinion, 
: ee velop taxes which will ultimately 
INVESTORS SELECTIVE FUND "aoe on tie smaller bill, price 


INVESTORS STOCK F UND and wage controls will probably be 


necessary, and they may be effec- 
tive to stabilize prices if we are bal- 
— INVESTORS SYNDICATE OF AMERICA ancing the budget, but even controls 
- cannot prevent inflation and de- 
crease in the value of the dollar if 
we permit such a tremendous deficit 
Prospectus on request from Principal Underwriter through an increase in Army ex- 
pense. * * * 

INVESTORS DIVERSIFIED SERVICES I believe we should adopt aggres- 
ESTABLISHED 1894 AS INVESTORS SYNDICATE sive methods of propaganda. We 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA have something to sell. Liberty has 
always been a more appealing 
Philosophy to the people of the 
world than totalitarian communism 

can ever be. * * * 
Finally, I believe we should use 
the same methods of infiltration as 


The Southeast 


at your finger tips 


Use THE FULTON NATIONAL BANK 
OF ATLANTA and have the entire 
Southeast at your finger tips. 


Atlanta, key financial, manufac- 
turing and distribution center of the 
Southeast is the spot to keep your 
funds in connection with your @ 
Southern operations. Membership § 
in The Bank Wire enables us to 
expedite the handling of all types 
of financial transactions. 


“So far today I’ve had 10 *Where-can-I- 
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have the Russians. We need a much 
more effective intelligence force. We 
need to study the methods by which 
those millions who yearn for liberty 
in satellite countries may be orga- 
nized to seize power wherever they 
have the support of their fellow citi- 
zens. We can back Chiang Kai-shek 
in his operations in China among the 
free Chinese and the underground. 
* * 

We should not be a military ag- 
gressor or give the impression of 
military aggression or incite a war 
which might otherwise never occur. 
Operations on the continents of Eu- 
rope and Asia, if any, should be un- 
dertaken only with the greatest care 
and under careful limitation. We 
must not so extend ourselves as to 
threaten economic collapse or infla- 
tion, for a productive and free Amer- 


ica is the last bastion of liberty. 
* * * 


Mr. Dewey— 


First of all, let us finally and for- 
ever abandon all those comfortable 
illusions which have allowed cur 
country to sink to this perilous 
point. Our Government and our peo- 
ple have been living in a dream world 
based on self-deception. * * * 

Let us get rid once and for all of 
the idea that Russia wants less than 
the whole world. 

Let us also get rid of the stupid 
idea that we can sit down and do 
business with Stalin while we are 
weak and he is strong. * * * 

Let us get rid of the idea we can 
stop Russia by appropriating billions 
of dollars, setting up new Govern- 
ment boards and then continuing 
wage rounds as usual, price in- 
creases as usual, and politics as 
* 

Second: Our armed forces should 
at the earliest possible moment be 
brought to overwhelming strength. 
The day for temporizing, shilly- 
shallying and compromise is long 
since gone. * * * 

This is just a beginning. Univer- 
sal military service of at least two 
years should be required of every 
young man to give us at least the 
foundation for the armed forces we 
need. 

By the swift acceleration of the 
draft, the United States Army 
should be brought to a strength of 
not less than 100 divisions and our 
divisions are nearly twice as large 
as Russian divisions. 
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At the earliest possible moment, 
the Air Force should be brought to 
at least 80 groups. 

The United States Navy should be 
taken out of moth balls and recom- 
missioned without delay. * * * 

In modern warfare victories are 
not won merely in the fighting lines 
but also on the production line. We 
can beat Russia five to one in pro- 
duction, but we can’t save our free- 
dom with automobiles or washing 
machines. Nothing less than imme- 
diate economic mobilization of our 
country will meet the threat that 


As a beginning, to provide the 
arms for defense this country and 
the free world need, we should set 
an immediate goal of 25 percent of 
our productive capacity for defense 
production. * * * 

This mobilization of our produc- 
tive forces is the heart of our strug- 
gle for survival. In the face of the 
crisis that confronts us, it is only 
the American genius for production 
that will give us the margin of 
strength to prevail against our ene- 

The only effective way to deal with 
inflation is to finance our rearma- 


When you help your customers 


WITH THE 


RAND MSNALLY 


CHRISTMAS CLUB SYSTEM 
YOU HELP YOURSELF 
Here’s one service feature which pays off in 
many ways! Rand M€Nally Christmas 
Club Systems build tremendous goodwill 
all 12 months of the year. . 


customers to other services your institu- 


. awaken 


tion offers . . . impress them with the 
efficiency and wisdom of doing business with you. 


These thoroughly practical systems simplify sav- 


ing for your customers and save you window 
and record-keeping time. From Rand M€Nally’s 
variety of systems you can choose one tailored 
to your special needs. Write for samples and 
complete details. 
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Gross national 


Nearly 14 million 
Nearly $17 billion 
Over $10 billion 


... has the facts behind these 
figures, which should be of 
vital importance to some of 
your clients. We can help you 
help them. 


64 Wall St. 
Chicago - - 27 S. La Salle St. 
San Francisco - 333 California St. 


BANK OF 
MonTREAL 


(Canada’s First Bank Coast-to-Coast 


Head Office— Montreal 


550 Sranches Canada 


RESOURCES EXCEED $2 BILLION 


| ment program on a pay-as-you-go 
| basis. We cannot save our freedom 


and also keep our personal comforts 
and luxuries. 

Government services must also be 
sharply cut down. Every dollar of 


nonessential Government spending— | 
Federal, state and local—must be 


cut to the bone. * * * 
Industry and labor must avoid in- 


| creasing costs. This is no time for 
profiteering or for featherbedding. 


But we cannot and must not bor- | 


row the savings of our people as we 
did in the last World War and then 
pay them back in 57-cent dollars. 


| Inflation must be stopped now and 
| stopped hard. * * * 


We should establish at once gen- 


| eral registration for national service, 


including all Americans, both men 
and women, above the age of 17. * * 

If we do all the things I have out- 
lined, we will still need strong, 
powerful friends elsewhere in the 
world. Today most of the free na- 
tions want to be our friend. But 
they are afraid we do not mean busi- 
ness or don’t know how to provide 


leadership. * * * 


Our Government should state its 
aims and objectives specifically for 
all the world to see and know. * * * 

We are in a desperate struggle 
to decide whether the whole world 
is going to be taken over by sav- 
ages. In that kind of a struggle I 
propose that we should stop being 
fussy about who will help prevent it. 

Now I propose that we stop bicker- 
ing among ourselves and make 


| “Do you mind if I try again next 


week?” 


he Shamrock 


Bankers visiting in Houston find The 
Shamrock the perfect home-away- 
from-home — conveniently accessible 
to every corner of Houston and its 
wide-spread banking, commercial and 
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to Houston’s Airport — at the hub 
of major East-West and North-South 
highways in uptown Houston, away 
from the city’s heavy business traffic. 
The Shamrock’s luxurious appoint- 
ments, unrivaled cuisine, excellent 
service and reasonable rates (single 
rooms at $6.00) make it truly Amer- 
ica’s Magnificent Hotel. And for 
relaxation, there’s always big-name 
entertainment in The Shamrock’s 
Cavalcade of Stars. Write, wire, or 
call for reservations — Teletype HO- 
192, Long Distance Houston LD-1. 


The Shamrock’s facilities for group and 
association meetings and business clinics, 
large or small, are unexcelled. Write for 
descriptive folders — let The Shamrock bid 
you welcome when Houston is your host. 


GLENN McCARTHY, President 
M. JACK FERRELL, Executive Manager 


We specialize in forwarding of 
funds abroad for our banking 
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Departments. Our remittance serv- 
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abroad by cable, mail or airmail. 

Experience developed over the 
years, and close friendly relation- 
ships with worldwide correspond- 


ent banks are available to assist do- ' > 


mestic banks to establish or extend 
their own remittance service. We 
welcome, your inquiries. 
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friends with everybody who has the 
will to fight and the combat divisions 
to put in the field. If they will fight 
on the side of the angels I am willing 
to welcome them as allies whether I 
agree with their domestic policies or 
not. I want to keep human freedom 
alive on this earth. * * * 

We should continue Marshall Plan 
aid but only upon condition that 
(1) we actually get a united defense 
of Europe and its full rearmament; 
(2) that we get the European eco- 
nomic barriers torn down; and (3) 
that Europe move to political unity 
so her great strength can be mobil- 
ized on the side of freedom. 

Moreover, our military aid should 
be extended only to those countries 
who demonstrate their willingness 
to fight on our side. * * * 

To save our country we must start 
turning this thing around. From the 
outside every despotism looks hard 
and formidable. Inside they are rot- 
ten. Let’s get busy and exploit the 
rottenness of Soviet Russia. Let’s 
make our propaganda offensive mean 
something. 


Mr. Dulles— 


Tue free world has an economic 
power which operates as a major 
deterrent to open Russian aggres- 
sion, particularly if we also have 
the will to forego some of our plea- 
sures and put our economic machine 
into creating weapons on a mass 
production basis. 

Now, we have great possibilities 
of waging psychological warfare. 
Despotism, when looked at from 
without usually looks solid and 
formidable, whereas free societies 


look divided and weak. Actuaily, 
that is an optical illusion. The real- 
ity is just the opposite. * * * 

It is not practicable to build up 
in each one of the more than twenty 
nations making up this vast frontier 
of about 20,000 miles, static defen- 
sive forces which could make each 
nation impregnable to a major and 
unpredictable assault by the Red 
armies of Russia. To attempt this 
would be to have strength nowhere 
and bankruptcy everywhere. 

That, however, does not mean that 
we should abandon the whole idea 
of collective security and build our 


own defense area with the help of 
such other countries as we might 
pick because of their capacity to be 
useful to us. * * * 

Fortunately, we do not have to 
choose between two disastrous al- 
ternatives. It is not necessary either 
to spread our strength all around the 
world in futile attempts to create 
everywhere a static defense, nor 
need we crawl back into our own 
hole in the vain hope of defending 
ourselves against all the rest of the 
world. We are not bankrupt in re- 
sourcefulness. 

Around the rim of the captive 
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world the free world can create 
enough economic and political vigor, 
enough military strength and enough 
will to resist so that these areas can- 
not be cheaply conquered by sub- 
versive methods, by trumped up 
“civil wars” or even by satellite at- 
tacks. * * * 

In Korea, the United Nations 
forces suffer the grave handicap of 
trying to repel an aggressor within 
the limited area he selected for an 
attack, at the time he selected, and 
with methods of war which are dic- 
tated by the terrain and the weather 
he selected. 


Our people have loyally, sacri- 
fically and rightly backed this his- 
toric first attempt at organized sup- 
pression of aggression. We have 
done so despite the fact that this 
effort involves the inevitable defects 
of any first endeavor. But we in- 
stinctively feel that there is some- 
thing wrong about the methods and 
do not want to be committed to a 
series of Koreas all around the 
pone: 

Total reliance should not be placed 
on any single form of warfare or 
any relatively untried type of weap- 
on. The arsenal of retaliation should 


upon American Security & 
Trust Co. in banking and 
trust matters achieves com- 
plete satisfaction for those re- 
quiring thorough correspond- 
ent services. 
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open for opportunity when the Law Union & Rock 


Insurance Company, Ltd. was founded. The Company 
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& Lancashire Group. For 145 years it has steadily 
increased in financial stability and service to its agents 
and policyholders all over the world. 


Capt. Z. M. Pike, a member of the Lewis & Clark 
Expedition, discovered the 14,109 ft. peak. 
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include all forms of counter-attack 
with maximum flexibility, mobility 
and the possibility of surprise. The 
places of assembly should be chosen, 
not as places to defend, but as places 
suitable for launching the means of 
destroying the forces of aggression, 
if aggression occurs. 

The United Nations, if it shows 
that it has the requisite moral cour- 
age, should be given the right to 
determine the fact of aggression go 
as to insure the Charter goal of 
armed forces not being used save in 
the common interest. 


Mr. Kennedy— 


Ware are we now? Beginning 
with intervention in the Italian elec- 
tions and financial and political aid 
to Greece and Turkey, we have ex- 
panded our political and financial 
programs on an almost unbelievably 
wide scale. Billions have been spent 
in the Marshall Plan, further billions 
in the occupation of Berlin, Western 
Germany and Japan. Military aid 
has been poured into Greece, Turkey, 
Iran, the nations of the North At- 
lantic Pact, French Indo-China, and 
now in Korea we are fighting the 
fourth greatest war in our history. 

What have we in return for this 
effort? Friends? We have far fewer 
friends than we had in 1945. * * * 

On the other side of the Iron Cur- 
tain are massed manpower and mili- 
tary strength of a type that the 
world has never seen. * * * 

To engage these vast armies on 
the European or the Asian continent 
is foolhardy, but that is the direction 


“Who’s word are you going to take? 
Your wife’s or the bank’s?” 
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towards which our policy has been 
tending. 

That policy is suicidal. It has 
made us no foul weather friends. 
It has kept our armament scattered 
over the globe. * * * 

I can see no alternative other than 
having the courage to wash up this 
policy and start with the funda- 
mentals I urged more than five years 
ago. It is absurd to believe that the 
United Nations can lead us out of 
this situation. The veto power alone 
makes it a hopeless instrumentality 
for world peace. The unwillingness 
of half the world to want world 
peace makes impossible effective or- 
ganization to impose any such peace. 
In short, our chief source of reliance 
must be ourselves and we cannot 
sacrifice ourselves to save those who 
do not seem to wish to save them- 
selves. 

A first step in the pursuit of this 
policy is to get out of Korea—indeed, 
to get out of every point in Asia 
which we do not plan realistically to 
hold in our own defense. * * * 

The next step in pursuit of this 
policy is to apply the same principle 
to Europe. Today it is idle to talk 
of being able to hold the line of the 
Elbe or the line of the Rhine. Why 
should we waste valuable resources 
in making such an attempt? If the 
weakened European nations wish to 
hold that line and demonstrate a 
determination to do so, it may be 
that we can afford them some help. 
But to pour arms and men into a 
Quixotic military adventure makes 
no sense whatever. * * * 

It may be that Europe for a dec- 
ade or a generation will turn com- 
munistic. But in doing so, it may 
break of itself as a unified force. 


“I didn’t mean to be overdrawn, but 

every time I came in here asking for 

check blanks you just kept dealing 
them out as if it was all right!” 


February 1951 


Communism still has to prove itself 
to its peopies as a government that 
will achieve for them a better way 
of living. * * * 

Moreover, it seems certain that 
communism spread over Europe will 
not rest content with being governed 
by a handful of men in the Kremlin. 
& & 


This policy will, of course, be 


criticized as appeasement. No word 
is more mistakenly used. It is ap- 
peasement to withdraw from unwise 
commitments, to arm yourself to the 
teeth and to make clear just exactly 
how and for what you will fight? * * 
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Finally, people will say this policy 
is turning our back on the United 
Nations. To do this there are two 
answers. Firstly, we cannot bear 
substantially the whole burden of 
the United Nations. * * * 

Secondly, we must recognize that 
the United Nations is not at present 
a vehicle to enforce peace. * * * 

An attitude of realism such as 
this is, I submit, in accord with our 
historic traditions. We have never 
wanted a part of other peoples’ 
scrapes. Today we have them and 
just why, nobody quite seems to 
* 
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Do you suffer from 


ERASITIS (Eraser Scrubbing)? 


Erasing takes time. 


It leaves a messy result. 


| business. 


TAX news 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49) 


customers in the ordinary course of 
Such property does not 
have the benefits of Section 117 (j), 


| and the amount received for it can 


| not be treated as an amount involv- 


ing capital gain under the Internal 
Revenue Code. 


To this reasoning, the Florida 


court in the Irrgang case pointed 


To revise a customer’s ledger account, | 


his statement and your “Lane Sys- 
tem’’ Check Guide 
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Over 100 Outstanding American Portrait Painters | 


out that the plaintiff was not hold- 
ing the fruit on the trees for sale to 
customers. Tie taxpayer was hold- 


| ing the fruit on the trees for the 


purpose of vyrowing such fruit to 
maturity. The Florida court was 
willing to concede that the mature 
fruit might be held for sale to cus- 
tomers. The immature fruit was held 


| for purposes of growth. 


| Other Pertinent Decisions 


The conflict between the Bureau 


| of Internal Revenue and the Florida | 
court is intensified by two recent de- | 


cisions of the Tax Court which sup- 


| port the position of the Bureau of | 
| Internal Revenue. 


McCoy, 15 Tax Court, No. 106, de- | 


cided December 12, 1950, the Tax 
Court decided in favor of the Com- 
missioner’s contention that the in- 


| come realized by a wheat farmer on 
| the sale of a farm on which there 


was a growing crop of wheat would 
represent ordinary income and not 
capital gain, to the extent that pay- 
ment was made for the growing crop. 
In Ernest A. Watson, 15 Tax Court, 
No. 104, decided December 7, 1950, 


| sale of an orange grove the growing 
| crop of oranges was not real prop- 


erty used in the taxpayer’s trade or 
business. It was rather property 
held by the taxpayer primarily for 


| sale to customers in the ordinary 


course of trade. An amount repre- 
senting the payment for the oranges 


| was held to be taxable as ordinary 


income. 

The Tax Court response to the 
taxpayers’ claims that they are not 
in the business of selling immature 


| crops but rather of ripe crops is that 


the taxpayers are nevertheless hold- 
ing the crops for sale to customers. 
In the case of Ernest A. Watson, the 
court said: 

The petitioner argues, however, 
that the oranges in this instance 
were not held primarily for sale to 
customers in the course of her trade 
or business, because she and her 
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prothers were in the business of pro- under local law (witness the law Two judges dissented in the Tax 
ducing and selling ripe oranges and of California above mentioned), it Court cases. In the Butler case, 6 
not in the business of producing and seems unwarranted to assume that Tax Court 183, where the taxpayer 


selling green oranges. the taxpayer is holding the fruit was in the business of mining and 
Granting that petitioner and her 


brothers had never before sold their the Tex pate 
oranges prior to maturity, thet fact 1ers. er, selling coal in place, i. e., unmined coal, was 
in no way negatives the proposition immature fruit is not the ordinary not held by the taxpayer primarily 
that the oranges were held primarily COUrSse of the fruit growers’ business. for sale to customers. Similarly un- 
for sale by them in the ordinary At a later stage in the develop- ripe crops which are as unready for 
course of their business. It is funda- ment of the fruit, if frost or other ordinary sale as unmined coal, 
mental, we think that the grower, accidents have not destroyed them, should not be classed as goods held 
all factors being considered, seeks to they are held for sale to customers. primarily for sale to customers in 
sell his crop at the time and in the But until that stage is reached the ordinary course of business. If this 
manner he considers to his best ad- fruit does not seem to be the cate- is so the benefit of the lower tax 
vantage, and while the evidence in- ory of goods held primarily for rates on long-term capital gain 


dicates that since the development of aie to customers. should not have been denied. 
better protective devices against the 


natural hazards of orange growing 

and the advent of the compulsory 

“prorate” method of harvesting or- Geared for Correspondent Banking 
anges, there have been no known 
sales of crops of oranges prior to 
maturity in the area in which the 
property herein was located, we are 
unable to see how the holding of the 
oranges primarily for sale to cus- 
tomers is changed to a holding f 
primarily for some other purpose ; ST ATEMENT 
because the grower manages to : 

realize his purpose to sell by making 
a sale to his liking before the or- OF CONDITION 
anges are mature, or because as a os ~ 

part of the same transaction the land ' ’ AS OF DECEMBER 30, 1950 
was also sold. 3 
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hairman of the Board ‘ 
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Joseph C maa Loans and Discounts 68,803,322.94 


Senior Vice-President Union Bank Building and Customer Auto Parks 1,650,000.00 
Edward H. Le Breton 


Paul E. Neuschaefer 
Vice President Furniture and Fixtures 1.00 


It seems that the Tax Court is 
missing the question. It is assum- 
ing as proved what it is under a 
duty to prove, i. e., that the tax- 
payer is holding the immature fruit 
primarily for sale to customers. 
Having in mind that the sale of im- 
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BH of eae of the United States Government. 
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Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 

Other Securities 
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Cash on Hand and with the Federal 
Reserve Bank 

Due From Other Banks 

United States Government Securities 

Other Bonds, Debentures and Securities 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 

Loans and Discounts 39,148,921.32 
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Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit and Acceptances . . . 702,039.71 

Customers’ Liability Under Loan Commitment Agreements 2,847,000.00 

Accrued Interest Receivable on Loans and Securities 858,292.52 


$303,765,547.60 


$ 63,777,557.57 
8,611,611.50 
186,351,459.98 $258,740,629.05 
1,108,661.00 
360,000.00 


Deposits 

Letters of Credit and Acceptances 

Loan Commitment Agreements 

Interest Collected but Unearned 

Reserved for Dividends, Interest, Taxes and Insurance 
Capital Paid In 

Surplus 

Undivided Profits 


$283,328,253.33 
989,272.34 
2,847,000.00 
55,299.59 
1,245,722.34 


15,300,000.00 


The 
FARMERS 


MERCHANTS 
National Bank 
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..and largest 


independent 


bank in 
Southern 
California 
whose growth 
has never 
been 
augmented 
by merger or 
consolidation 
with any 
other 


institution 


“IF EVERY WIFE KNEW. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 78) 


“2. See to it that your will is kept 
up to date. Every day we probate 
ancient wills, completely unsuited to 
the changed conditions of the per- 
son involved. A will should always 
be prepared to provide for the dis- 
position of property as if the tes- 
tator expected to die the next day. 
It naturally follows that this factor 
is constantly changing and should 
be periodically met with a new will 
which fits the requirements of the 
immediate tomorrow. 

“3. Don’t be satisfied with a home- 
made will, but get the best profes- 
sional advice that is available. Avoid 
the pitfall of copying some other 
person’s will. 

“4, Minimize taxes by every legiti- 
mate means. ... Many thousands of 
dollars can be saved by a carefully 
worked-out estate structure, the 
architect of which has carefully con- 
sidered all elements of estate 
liability. 

“5. To the wife: Maintain an in- 
telligent and helpful interest in your 
husband’s business affairs. The finest 
marital relationships appear to be 
those that are partnerships in every 
sense of the word. The smart woman 
does not interfere with her hus- 
band’s affairs but she keeps herself 
pretty well informed as to what is 
going on. The husband with a wife 
like this finds that he inevitably 
takes her advice, whether directly 
or indirectly, for there is no other 
person whose own self-interest is 
more nearly that of his own.” 

“Let me close,’ concluded Judge 
Condee, “with this benediction: May 
you never be a widow, but may you 
possess the wisdom of a widow!” 


“T said, ‘I’d like an advance on last 
week’s allowance’ ” 
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How to Run a 


Financial Forum 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55) 


used repeatedly in the various invi- 
tation-announcements, both in news- 
paper advertisements and in the 
inserts mailed with depositors’ 
monthly statements. They have great 
sales appeal. 

Several other factors might be 
mentioned as contributing to the 
success of the forums—successful in 
the sense of the number of women 
attending (which ranged from 100 
to over 1,000 last year) and the 
large number of technical questions 
asked at each session, frequently 
too numerous to be answered at the 
time. 

For example, there are such mat- 
ters as the great care with which 
every detail of each forum was 
planned months in advance; the ef- 
fort to enlist the cooperation of rep- 
resentative women of the community 
in planning the meetings; the effort 
to obtain women speakers as well as 
men; the use of carefully prepared 
news releases and the highest type 
of promotional material; participa- 
tion of the senior officers, and espe- 
cially the president, in the forum; 
lunches and dinners for speakers; 
and the distribution of attractively 
bound notebooks containing pro- 
grams, outlines of speeches, and 
blank pages for notes and questions 
at the meetings, as well as other 
educational material. 

At several of the forums a few 
of the women brought along their 
husbands and some expressed a wish 
that the menfolk could hear the same 
discussions. This feeling was voiced 
so strongly at the early forum spon- 
sored by the First National Bank of 
Minneapolis, that the bank staged 
another for men, several weeks 
later, with the same subjects and 
speakers. 


New A.B.A. Material on Forums 


In recognition of the fact that 
such forums represent an important 
and probably continuing activity for 
banks, the A.B.A. Public Relations 
Council has issued a manual entitled, 
Finance Forums for Women — a 
Public Relations Opportunity for 
Banks, as No. 9 in its series of pub- 
lic relations booklets. 

The manual discusses such mat- 
ters as internal organization of the 
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THE FORT WORTH NATIONAL BANK 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
* 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS 
DECEMBER 30, 1950 


* 


RESOURCES 


CASH AND DUE FROM BANKS ‘fa 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 


OBLIGATIONS OF STATES AND POLITICAL SUBDIVISIONS 


OTHER BONDS, NOTES AND DEBENTURES.. 
STOCK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK..... ‘ 
LOANS AND DISCOUNTS . 


$ 77,894, 179.90 
47, 138,447.55 
5,215,438.26 

| 865,076.80 
270,000.00 

89, 206,693.26 


INCOME EARNED —UNCOLLECTED .. 293,786.62 
FUTURE BANKING SITE AND GARAGE PROPERTY 1 549,850.94 
FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 1.00 
OTHER REAL ESTATE .... 1.00 
CUSTOMERS’ LIABILITY — LETTERS OF CREDIT 307,518.00 
OTHER RESOURCES 136,689.93 

TOTAL $223,877 683.26 


* 


LIABILITIES 


COMMON STOCK . 
SURPLUS 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS ...... 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES 
RESERVE — AMORTIZATION OF BOND PREMIUMS. . 
RESERVE — TAXES, INTEREST, EXPENSE, ETC.. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED...... dawns 
INCOME COLLECTED — UNEARNED ... 
DEPOSITS: 

BANK 60,704,695.78 

U. S$. GOVERNMENT 3,581 673.48 

OTHER PUBLIC FUNDS 8,723,347.13 208,726,200.27 

‘ $223.8 877, 683.26 


$ 4,500,000.00 
4,500,000.00 

416,290.30 $ 9,416,290.30 

2,000,000.00 

1 ,029,912.27 

1,712,980.78 

307,518.00 

684,781.64 


U. S. Government and other securities carried at $24,751,049.40 in the above statement 
are deposited to secure public funds and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


IN OFFICE CHAIRS, TOO 


Seating 


HEAVY DUTY 


* SAFER HANDLING 
* EASIER FILLING 


| WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, “Proper Seat- 

| / ing isa Specialty.” Explains the importance 
of fitting chairs to the individual and to 
the job. Also a seating service program that 
pays off in better morale, greater efficiency. 
Domore Chair Company, Inc., Department 
229, Elkhart, Indiana. 


DO/MORE filltdl chaidd 


x CLEARER 
PRINTING 


Complete Line 
of Money Wrappers 


* 


* CARTRIDGE WRAPPERS * P 


STANDARD PAPER GOODS MFG. CO. 
Worcester 8, Mass. 
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BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES rn BANK Or NEW SOUTH WALES 


KNOW HOW 


Business men and hankers who have visited 
Australia and New Zealand will tell you that the best 
medium for facilitating trade between the U.S.A. and these 
countries is the Bank of New South Wales, largest 
commercial bank there. 

We invite you to make our specialist services 


available to your customers. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


British & Foreign Department, Sydaey, Australia, 


wm BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 
HLNOS MSN 4O YNVE HLNOS 


ANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALE 


clerical seating can save 

you money throughout the bank. Not 
by deceptive cheap first cost, but through 
such real savings as greater clerical work 
output, lower maintenance, longer life. 
Experience proves that Sikes hardwood 
chairs provide lowest maintenance and 
longest life; many made at the turn 
of the century are still in daily use! 
The exclusive, patented SIKES Posture 
Mechanism assures less fatigue, less rest- 
room time. Here is an often-neglected 
XI31'/,, source of lowered costs. It will pay you 
to get the full facts about SIKES Seat- 


ing,—write for name of nearest dealer and for illustrated literature. 


forum; contacting other banks: con- 
sultation with representatives of ]o- 
cal women’s clubs and other women’s 
groups in the community in order to 
obtain their cooperation and views 
as to subject matter; time, day, and 
place of meetings; the forum speak- 
ers; the forum budget, with check- 
list of expenses; selecting an audi- 
torium; compiling an_ invitation 
list; the size of the sessions; and 
conducting the meetings. 

A detailed promotional and pub- 
licity procedure is outlined, accom- 
panied by illustrations of the mate- 
rial used by various banks in 
connection with their forums. Con- 
siderable attention is given in the 
manual on how to handle the ques- 
tion period, and also to take-home 
literature. 


Aw A.B.A. Finance Forum Kit is 
being made available to member 
banks by the Public Relations Coun- 
cil in connection with the manual. 
This kit contains material designed 
for use in planning and conducting 
forums. Some of its contents is ma- 
terial actually used by banks that 
have already conducted forums. 
These banks have given permission 
to the Council to reproduce their 
material for the benefit of other 
banks. The kit includes several an- 
nouncement-advertisements, several 
invitation folders, an enrolment 
card, an acknowledgment card with 
perforated admission tickets and 
stubs attached, a single admission 
ticket, a sample de luxe program- 
notebook with photographs of speak- 
ers and outlines of speeches, a sam- 
ple booklet containing a forum 
speech, and questions and answers. 
The list also contains six other 
illustrative speeches, which both 
the sponsoring banks and speakers 
have given permission for the Coun- 
cil to reproduce: several news re- 
leases with suggestions by the 
A.B.A. News Bureau on handling the 
forum publicity; samples of A.B.A. 
booklets available for distribution 
to women attending the forum; 2 
selected bibliography of financial 
books for women; and a 24-page 
supplement to the manual, entitled 
Trends in Finance Forums for Wom- 
en as Sponsored by Banks, which 
gives the case histories of 35 forums 
held to date, including the program 


| topics, names and titles of speakers, 


THE SIKES COMPANY, Inc., 24 Churchill St., Buffalo 7, N. ¥.| 


attendance figures, and other perti- 
nent highlights helpful to other 
banks conducting forums. 
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(Anchoring the Federal Debt 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38) 


message received by the personnel of the National 
Bank of Commerce from President R. P. Doherty: 

To all Officers and Employees: 

On Friday, December 15, at 8 o’clock A. M. all of the 
officers and employees of all the Houston banks will meet 
in the Majestic Theatre, 908 Rusk Avenue, to hear Dr. 
Harold Stonier, executive manager of the American 
Bankers Association. 

The subject of consideration is the reactivation of the 
Savings Bond program. This promises to be an excel- 
lent address and an informative meeting and is deserving 
of the full support of all of us. 

In order to complete the program by 8:30 A.M. it will 
be necessary to start promptly. Therefore, will you be 
sure to be in your place when the meeting is called to 
order? 

We expect the entire personnel of our bank to be 
present. 

An important part of the Houston Plan was the 
presence of the business and industrial executives at 
the luncheon at the hotel, and to them Chairman Law 
sent this letter, a few days in advance: 


Faced as we are with a great national crisis that affects 
everything we Americans value, this letter is addressed to 
you as an invitation to attend an informal luncheon, Rice 
Hotel ballroom, Friday 12:15 P.M., December 15, as a 
guest of the Houston Clearing House Association. 

The purpose of this luncheon is to discuss a vital phase 
in our national mobilization program. The meeting will 


STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 30, 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks$ 82,460,603.91 
U.S.GovernmentSecurities 101, 175,369.34 
U.S. Government Agencies 
Securities . 3.175,767.93 
$186,811,741.18 
State, County and Municipal 
Securities . . 11,197,523.80 
Other Securities . 11,149.789.65 
22.347.313.45 
. 22,511,499.65 
8,293,928.60 
. 58,696.839.82 


Demand Loans . : 
Time Collateral Loans . 
Bills Discounted . 

89,502,268.07* 
3,082,714.60 
156,014.82 
626,259.48 
52,165.73 
$302,878.477.33 


Banking Houses ....... 
Customers’ Liability under Acceptances . 
Accrued Interest Receivable 

Other Resources 


be addressed by Dr. Harold Stonier, executive manager 
of the American Bankers Association, of New York City. 
He is a superlative speaker and will bring a message of 
tremendous importance. The subject he will discuss is 
of the first magnitude. 

May we urge you to make every sacrifice necessary 
to be present at this luncheon. Will you please indicate 
on the enclosed card your availability to attend. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. M. Law 
Chairman, Houston Clearing House Committee 


With this careful organization, the events of Decem- 
ber 15 were highly successful. About 1,800 officers and 
employees of the banks reported at the theatre for the 
8 o’clock mass meeting. Some of the institutions in out- 
lying sections of the city transported their staffs in 
buses. Only skeleton crews were left in the banks to 
make ready for the day’s work. 

Dr. Stonier’s address was inspirational, stressing the 
importance of an “anchored debt” and the widest pos- 
sible distribution of Uncle Sam’s bonds as a means of 
keeping money out of the spending stream. The meeting 
lasted exactly half an hour, as promised. 

Two hundred and ten industrial leaders—men whose 
firms employ at least 100 persons—attended the noon- 
day luncheon at the hotel. Included among the guests 
were numerous directors of the Houston banks. Em- 
phasis was placed on the payroll savings plan. (Ex- 
cerpts from Dr. Stonier’s talk appear elsewhere on 
these pages.) 

With a single exception, each bank held a staff clinic 
that afternoon; one found it desirable to have its meet- 


1950 
LIABILITIES 


Deposits .$278,577,085.11 


(Includes United States Deposits $5,027, 482.53) 
1,956,784.22 
695,647.58 
156,406.25 


Unearned Discount 

Accrued Taxes, Interest, ete. 

Reserve for Dividend Payable Jan 2, 1951 
Acceptances Executed .$ 4,244,133.73 


Less: Acceptances Held in 


Portfolio . 3,735,662.91 


CapitalStock$5,687,500.00 
(Par $20.00) 


Surplus . 
Undivided Profits 


.10,312,500.00 16,000,000.00 


3,206,421.53 
19, 206,421.53 
1,777,661.82 
$302,878,477.33 


Reserves. 


*Reserve in the amount of $2,543,425.53 has been deducted from the total book value of loans. 
Save for Your Independence—Buy U.S. Saving Bonds 


NaTIoONAL BANK AND Trust ComMPANY 


VG 
CoRN EXCHANGE 


Established 1858 


MEMBER FED EBAL OS 
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Friendly 
Efficient 
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ing on Monday. In accordance with the plan, written personnel having contact with the public. One huncred 


reports on each were prepared by the secretaries ap- and ten were present. — 

pointed for the purpose, and copies were sent to Vernon The meeting was presided over by the bank president, 
Clark, director of the U. S. Savings Bonds Division of Mr. P. P. Butler, and took the form of a panel discus- 
the Treasury in Washington. sion with four of the bank’s vice-presidents acting as 


panel leaders. 
Questions carefully prepared in advance covering every 
phase of the Savings Bonds program were presented by 


Here is the report on the clinic at the First Na- 
tional Bank: 


To this meeting were invited all officers and all bank the chairman and answered by the panel leaders. The 
meeting was then thrown open for questions from the 
Preparing a panel discussion at the South Main State Bank floor and many such questions were asked and answered. 


At the conclusion of the meeting a poll was taken to 
determine whether those present felt that they were 
better informed from attending the meeting and whether, 
in their opinion, the meeting was worthwhile. There was 
a unanimous and enthusiastic vote in the affirmative. 


And that’s how the banks of Houston, Texas, mo- 
bilized to drive still deeper the Savings Bonds public 
debt anchor. 


Times change. 
maim highway. 


The main highway is becoming the 


Some people who think they are dreamers are just 
sleepers. 

The man who marries in haste isn’t likely to have any 
leisure in which to repent. 

It’s easy to save. All you need to do is make money 
faster than your family can spend it. 


Statement of Condition 


= AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1950 
=, Assets Liabilities 
= 


Cash and due from Capital stock......$ 4,000,000.00 


United States 5,000,000.00 
G 
Undivided profits _1,187,158.70 
obligations...... 86,136,574.49 p 
Obligations of R for t : 
instrumentalities OF taxes; 
3.892.753.08 contingencies, etc. 1,355,405.39 
State and municipal 204 
socurities........ Unearned discount. 1,324,324.20 
Other bonds and Other liabilities. . . . 285,087.72 
We enter the second half of the securities........ 8,500,346.08 
oans and Liability on letters 
Twentieth Century facing many discounts....... 75,520,290.36 of pon An and 
serious problems as well as F acceptances. .... 5,580,919.94 
unparalleled opportunities to Siconamenell liability Deposits: 
establish the background for lasting on letters of Demand........ $234,857,243.35 
peace and progress. May we make rise evar 5,580,919.94 Savings......... 19,685,109.00 


headway in 1951 towards the Accrued interest 


‘ ‘nthe 519.222.59 Other Time..... 7,083,375.00 
solution of our problems and the Other assets....... 220,518.64 261,625,727.35 
realization of our great opportunities. $280,358,623.. 58,623.30 $280,358,623.30 


The directors and staff of American United States Government obligations and other securities carried at $38,358,906.57 are pledged 
National Bank and Trust Company to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


of Chicago take this occassion to wish 


you and yours prosperity, good AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 
health and enriched accomplishment AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO Ee 


/ 
during the New Year. P= 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION a 


LA SALLE AT WASHINGTON, CHICAGO 90 
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WORLD BUSINESS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 


the same impatience as was discernible among the peo- 
ple of the United States about 100 years ago.” 


MARSHALL PLAN NEWS 


The ECA, undeterred by the hubbub over foreign 
policy, continues to pour out a stream of press releases 
on its activities. The latest Marshall Plan News car- 
ries on its cover a photograph of two young Austrians, 
part of a group who are dancing their way across the 
U. S. as guests of the ECA. Of more importance was 
the ECA announcement that, starting January 1, ERP 
aid to Britain has been suspended. The U. K. continues 
to get aid for overseas development, the production of 
scarce materials, etc. And, more important, dollars will 
flow to Britain in the form of military aid. A rose by 
another name. Whether ECA aid to Britain will re- 
main suspended is uncertain. The Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York predicts that European arming will cut 
into exports from that area and slow down or reverse 
the improvement of London’s gold and dollar reserves. 


TRADE TRENDS 


U. S. exports in 1950 declined by about one-fifth 
while imports rose nearly two-fifths to a new peak of 
about $9-billion. An import surplus in 1951 is a pos- 
sibility. Export data of course include goods being 
given away or sold on the cuff. ... After years of 
struggle, the Administration has decided not to submit 
for Congressional approval the charter of the proposed 
ITO. Envisaged as another leg of the table made up of 
the Bretton Woods Fund and Bank, FAO, etc., the ITO 
has now been tossed on the scrap heap. Instead, the 
State Department is asking creation of an organization 
to make more effective the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. . . . The Torquay negotiations, al- 
ready weeks old, will extend far into 1951. GATT ne- 
gotiators recommend a code of standard practices in 
import and export controls. . . . Nonferrous metal 
users are demanding elimination of U. S. import duties. 
... Dozens of new rubber millionaires have emerged in 
Malaya. . . . India since devaluation has achieved trade 
equilibrium. 


CHINA TRADE 


As part of the effort to control American trade with 
the Red bloc, the Commerce Department regulates ship- 
ments to Hong Kong and Macao. Prohibitions apply, 
even if the commodity concerned is already en route. 
Hong Kong businessmen, intent on their normal trade 
with mainland China, let out a howl in December, fol- 
lowing imposition of the U.S. controls. This was “bu- 
reaucracy gone slightly mental”, observed The Tele- 
graph, noting that the curbs applied to cigarettes, 
hooks and eyes, etc. . . . Financial counterpart of the 
trade control was the Treasury’s freezing of Chinese 
funds in the U. S., a move likely to affect prominent 
Formosan Chinese as well as the Commies. The Chase 
National Bank has closed its Hong Kong branch, to 
the alarm of the local British community. The wisdom 


February 1951 


of the bank’s course is suggested by its experience in 
Shanghai, after the Reds took over there. . . . Months 
of U.S. protests have finally obtained from France the 
definite promise to prevent French rails from reaching 
Red China. . . . Peiping is fostering a propaganda cam- 
paign against the British, who in Korea are at war with 
a country they have recognized. 


HERE AND THERE 


Britain’s coal industry faces another crisis. The 
“island of coal’ is importing not only coal, but miners. 
A serious fuel shortage threatens and the National Coal 
Board is being bombarded from right and left. It is 
now the recipient of the bitterness formerly directed to 
the private mine owners. 


India’s unemployed princes have formed a union to 
win recognition of their traditional rights from the 
Government. Not a single ex-ruler has been invited to 
an official function since India attained independence. 
The 100 maharajahs and princes once considered affili- 
ating themselves with the Indian National Trade Union 
Congress, but were warned that they would not be con- 
sidered a “legitimate working class body.” 


USSR Lend-Lease negotiations are to be resumed 
shortly, as we go to press. As to the outcome, keep 
your fingers crossed. 


Puerto Rico’s Economic Development Administration 
is making a major effort to help the island’s teeming 
population earn a living. Various light industries al- 
ready have been started, but the constantly growing 
population defies a lasting solution. 


British rubber exports to Russia during the first 11 
months of 1950 were more than 20 times as great as 
during the same months of 1949. The 9,878 tons so 
exported from Britain through last November are be- 
lieved to be only a fraction of the amount sent to the 
USSR directly from Malaya. 


A Franco-Swiss bank for Morocco has been formed to 
help develop raw-material production in the hinterland 
of Casablanca. In that city a stock exchange is now 
being established. Morocco contains deposits of iron, 
manganese, lead, cobalt and copper. 


Venezuelan iron ore from the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany’s new concession will begin to arrive in the USA 
very soon. And none too soon, considering the defense 
preparations. 


South Africa is looking into the possibilities of a 
decimal system of currency. There’s something the 
dollar can teach the pound. 


Point IV Aid has begun. Iran is getting $500,000 for 
rural development help. Ceylon has signed a Point IV 
agreement, but as yet without allocation of money. 
Joint U. S.-Brazilian and U. S.-Paraguayan commissions 
have been set up to study and recommend programs. 
Liberia has got an allocation of $850,000; Brazil 
$800,000. 
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Bank Records 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53) 


in turn, is less vulnerable to broken water mains and 
fire hoses. Get a competent opinion on the vulner- 
ability of your vault. If you are not satisfied with the 
security it offers, take whatever corrective steps may 
be necessary. 

Assume for a moment that your bank will escape 
the full effect of the atom bomb. Establish a program 
of good housekeeping. Eliminate fire hazards and 
check your fire fighting equipment. Plan for spare 
parts for duplicating and other business machines. See 
if you can improve the security of records not kept in 
your vault. Get in touch and keep in touch with civil 
defense authorities for information on what to do to 
protect your personnel and minimize materiel damage. 
Bear in mind that civil defense personnel may require 
considerable actual experience before they perfect the 
technique of controlling fires, looting and sabotage. 


You may, of course, be justified in holding your plan 
in abeyance and drawing up an alternate one suited 
to what you consider the needs of the present—based 
upon the nature and location of your community, rather 
than your evaluation of the international situation. 

One large bank, at least, is operating on such a plan. 
Some random excerpts appear on page 53. 

It’s better to do too much too soon than too little 
too late. If you don’t get bombed, you won’t have 
wasted your time and money since your good program 
will entail the clearing out of useless old records, 
streamlining of routines in your bank, the elimination 
of fire hazards, precautions against losses through 
damage to others, such as correspondent banks or ships 
and planes carrying transit items. It will give you a 
set of microfilms that can, with proper legislation, al- 
low you to reduce the bulk of your original records. 
All of these will work desirable economies in peace as 
well as war. And if you do get hit, you won’t be worry- 
ing about the cost of the program. 


Government Bonds 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 66) 


$930-billion flowed back to the banks 
between December 14, 1949 and 
January 25, 1950, from this source. 
For another thing, at least 75 per- 
cent of the total of excess reserves 
is always in country banks. Most of 
them might be able to cover their 
higher reserve needs without selling 
anything. Then new real estate and 
consumer loans may fail to be made 
in sufficient amounts to equal cur- 
rent repayments and amortization. 
Business loans are the big question 
mark, but the recent rate of increase 
is hardly likely to continue. 

All in all, the Open Market Com- 
mittee may not have quite as much 
to do as many have feared. As a 
sheer guess we doubt that the port- 
folio of the Federal in early Febru- 


ary — when this is read — will be 
more than $1-billion greater than 
the January 3, 1951, total of $20,- 
571,000,000. 

However, if the Open Market 
Committee will have to buy—and it 
will—the question is: What and at 
what price? 

As of December 27 the reporting 
member banks reported holdings of 
over $12-billion of bills, certificates 
and notes out of total Government 
holdings of about $33,700,000,000, so 
it is probably true that more than a 
third of all Governments held by all 
commercial banks mature within five 
years, with the bulk running off in 
two years or less. Then there are 
all the bonds callable this year and 
the next two years. Of course a 


“Correct! That gives vou $10,000. Care 
to try for fifteen?” 


good many of the note issues—such 
as the 1144 percent notes maturing 
in 1951, the 134 percent maturing in 
1954 and the 14% percent maturing 
3/15/55—are now selling below cost 
prices, as a result of the attitude of 


the Federal Reserve authorities 
toward the short-term interest rate. 
All the same, that batch of $12-bil- 
lion ought easily to include plenty of 
issues which banks can get rid of 
without loss. Anyhow, what the 
Open Market Committee will buy 
will be the short-term issues which 
brings up the question, At what 
price? 

So we do a little more guessing 
and say: At just about the prices 
which prevailed early in January. 
Why? Because the December 15- 
January 1 financing must, we think, 
have included a tacit understanding 
between the Treasury and the Fed- 
eral Reserve that the short-term 
rate readjustment had gone far 
enough. Open Market Committee 
bids for the notes due in 1951 re- 
mained steady over the year end. 
The new 5-year 134 percent notes 
maintained a small premium. Only 
minor price changes were registered 
for the 134s 1954 and 114s 3/15/55. 
A brand new development was the 
apparent absorption by the Federal 
of some surplus lots of 214 percent 
bonds 1959/56. “Thus far and no 
further” seemed to be the password. 
The rate pattern of about 1% per- 
cent for 91-day bills, 144 percent 
for 1 year, 134 percent for 5 years 
out to 2% percent for the longest 
bonds gave considerable evidence of 
having been pretty firmly set. 
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Air mail your West Coast items to 


AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 


San Francisco 


Many correspondents save time by routing all 
western items to this address... 


At this strategic location, our Day-and-Night 
Transit operation provides swift service. Our many 
offices and west-wide relationships offer unusual 
facilities for collection. Our air mail dispatch often 
makes funds available 2 or 3 days earlier. 


Write for details. 


AMERICAN 
TRUST 
COMPANY 


| BANKING 
Since 1854 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation « Member Federal Reserve System 


Statement of Condition - December 30, 1950 
RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
Cash on Hand and in Banks $ 204,006,187.77 Deposits $1,018,097,265.74 
U. S. Government Obligations 319,393,765.60 Letters of Credit and Acceptances 11,846,885.05 
State, County, and Municipal Bonds 61,556,864.89 Reserve for Unearned Discount 4,556,039.77 


Other Bonds and Securities 15,540,012.58 Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 6,347,218.48 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 1,172,300.00 Other Liabilities 2,619,751.07 


Loans and Discounts 462,424, 160.60 Capital Stock 
Bank Premises and Equipment 9,059, 182.55 
Other Real Estate 1.00 Preferred $ 6,010,200.00 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Common 12,361,220.00 
Credit and Acceptances 11,738,901.35 Surplus 22,000,000.00 
Accrued Interest Receivable and Undivided Profits 7,075,910.67, 
Other Assets 6,023,114.44 47 447,330.67 


Total Resources $1,090,914,490.78 Total Liabilities $1,090,914,490.78 
United States Government and other securities carried at $118,280,966.29 are pledged to secure U. §. Government Deposits, 
other public funds, trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 
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30 BANK OFFICIALS 


Nize 6" x 9" 
Cloth Binding 
pages 
5590 a Copy 


hee LAST DECADE or so has witnessed an epochal expansion 


of specialized research in all fields of banking. 


Since 1935, when The Graduate School of Banking conducted by the 
American Bankers Association at Rutgers University was founded, 
more than 2,500 theses have been written by students in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for graduation. Four-hundred sixty- 
seven of these have been placed in the Library of the American 
Bankers Association, where they are available for general reference 
purposes. 


To make this vast and expanding storehouse of information more 
readily available to the banking profession, 35 of the Library theses 
have been condensed and published as a 571-page book entitled 

Officers PRESENT DAY BANKING 1951. Included are 21 Library theses 
of the 1950 class, and the remainder are a selection of previous 
Library theses. 


Directors No matter what position you now hold in your own bank, you will 
find PRESENT DAY BANKING 1951 full of interesting and useful 


Employees material. It meets your need for a thorough review of important 


banking subjects. But unlike so many books on banking and finance, 
e 
will find it 


it is not just theory, but a practical book by practical banking men. 


Examine This Book for 7 Days 


- The price of this big, attractive book is only $5.50 postpaid but— 
Practical you need send no money now. Just fill in the order blank and mail 
it back to us. We'll send you a copy of PRESENT DAY BANKING 
Helpful 1951 when it comes off press (about February 15, 1951) together 
with an invoice for $5.50. If the book does not please you in every 
way, return it within seven days and the charge will be canceled. If 


Inspiring you decide to keep it, send us your remittance any time within 30 days. 


Because of production costs the number of copies printed has been 
held at a low figure—so send us your order today to avoid dis- 
appointment. 
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The Commercial Bank Money Position 


by William E. Bachert, Asst. Treas., Bank of New York and 
Fifth Avenue Bank, New York, N. Y. 

The Director's Place in Banking 
by Herbert A. Berghof, Asst. Secy.-Treas., Fidelity 
Union Trust Company, Irvington, N. J. 

Financing Tobacco Farms 
by Lawrence R. Bowers, Cashier, Waccamaw Bank 
and Trust Company, Whiteville, N. C. 

Cemetery Trusts and Perpetual Care 
by Elmer C. Cates, Trust Officer, Doylestown Trust 
Company, Doylestown, Pennsylvania. 

Investment Activities of Medium-Sized Banks 
by Robert H. Daniel, Vice-President, First National Ex- 
change Bank, Roanoke, Va. 

Income Tax Aspects of the Common Trust Fund in Massachu- 

setts 

by George A. Davidson, Assistant Trust Officer, Old Colony 
Trust Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Trust Business in the District of Columbia 
by Frank Elwood Davis, Asst. Trust Officer, The Riggs Na- 
tional Bank of Washington, D. C. 
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tem, Washington, D. C. 
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by Ora G. Jones, Jr., President, The Goodhue County Na- 
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by Walter Kennedy, President, The First National Bank, 
Montgomery, Ala. 
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by Frederick George Larkin, Jr., Vice-President, Security- 
First National Bank of Los Angeles, Calif. 
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by Ugo J. Lisi, Assistant Secretary, Hudson Trust Company, 
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by Everett J. Livesey, Asst. Vice-President, The Dime Savings 
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Effective Bank Public Relations 
by Robert M. Lyon, Asst. Vice-Pres., Bank of Commerce and 
Savings, Washington, D. C. 

What to Emphasize in Public Relations 
by Theron L. Marsh, Vice-President, National Newark & 
Essex Banking Co., Newark, N. J. 

Financing Dress Manufacturers 
by John Blanton Mitchell, Vice-President, Manufacturers 
Bank and Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Staf-Conducted Employee Attitude Survey 


by Howard J. Morris, Jr., Asst. Vice-President, The First 
National Bank of Montgomery, Alabama. 
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Financing the Soybean Processor 
by Richard E. Ramsay, Asst. Cashier, Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank, Chicago, IIl. 

Capital Loans to Small Business 


by Edward F. Reiter, Vice-President, Commercial National 
Bank, Peoria, III. 


The Five-Day Week in Banking 
by W. D. Roberts, Asst. Vice-Pres., State-Planters 
Bank and Trust Co., Richmond, Va. 


Financing the Tuna Fleet 
by G. W. Sears, Asst. Vice-Pres., First National 
Trust and Savings Bank, San Diego, Calif. 


Pennsylvania Fiduciaries Acting in Other States 
by Herschel E. Shortlidge, Asst. Trust Officer, Girard Trust 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Administrative Problems of a Central Systems Department 
by Bruce L. Smyth, Assistant Cashier, Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago, Il. 


Developing a Bank’s Organizational Spirit 
by Ernest W. Stevens, Comptroller, American National Bank 
and Trust Company, Chicago, III. 


The Farmer’s Banker 
by William E. Terry, Vice-Pres. and Cashier, The First 
National Bank, Jackson, Tenn. 


Revenue Bonds of TVA Power Distribution 
by James W. Thompson, Examiner, Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corp., Columbus, Miss. 


The Export-Import Bank of Washington 
by Sidney A. Trundle, Jr., Asst. Vice-Pres., Manufacturers 
Trust Company, New York, N. Y. 


Mortgage Lending Policy Based on Experience 
by G. Donald Turner, Assistant Treasurer, Sanford Trust 
Company, Sanford, Maine, 
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by John A. Waage, Asst. Secretary, Manufacturers Trust 
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by John Wallace, Asst. Vice-President, The National Shaw- 
mut Bank of Boston, Mass. 


Cotton Finance 
by Robert M. Walmsley, III, Asst. Vice-Pres., The National 
Bank of Commerce, New Orleans, La. 


Rate Quoting for Consumer Instalment Credit 
by Kenneth Robert Wells, Vice-President, American National 
Bank and Trust Company, Chicago, III. 


Relation of Residential Real Estate Prices and Advertising 
by Forrest H. West, Assistant Head, Accounting Department, 
The Brooklyn Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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New Books 


Credit Manual of 
Commercial Laws 1951 


National Association of Credit 
Men, New York. 809 pp. $10. This 
42nd annual edition of a guide to 
legal problems that affect business 
transactions summarizes state laws 
and also new Federal regulations 
based on the national defense pro- 
gram. There are summaries of the 
Federal credit regulations, the new 
Soidiers and Sailors Relief Act; the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, the 
Armed Services Procurement Regu- 
lations, and the new Wage-and-Hour 
law and its effects on white collar 
workers. 


The AMA Handbook of Wage 
and Salary Administration’ 


American Management Associa- 
tion, New York. 412 pp. $7.50. A 
survey of “the principles and tech- 
niques of wage and salary adminis- 
tration and of management’s ex- 
perience in their day-to-day appli- 
cation,” including specific answers 
to specific problems. Twenty-four 
authorities contributed chapters. 


Handbook of Personnel Forms 
and Records 


By Eileen Ahern. American Man- 
agement Association, New York. 
227 pp. $3.50. More than 150 pages 
of this paper-bound book contain 
reproductions of forms currently 
used by representative companies. 
The accompanying text analyzes the 
content of each type of form. 


The Dollar Shortage 


By Charles P. Kindleberger. John 
Wiley & Sons, New York, and Tech- 
nology Press, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. 271 pp. $4. The 
author, associate professor of eco- 
nomics at M.I.T., considers U. S. 
imports and exports, capital exports, 
the cyclical and secular shortages of 
dollars, monetary, fiscal, exchange 
and trade policies, and international 
lending. He points out, in his pref- 
ace, that events since June 1950 
“have rapidly reversed what some 
have considered the normal posi- 
tion,” although he believes “the 
notion of a dollar shortage and its 
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analysis cannot yet be dispensed 
with altogether,” especially in view 
of the slowness with which foreign 
governments are relaxing measures 
intended to economize dollars. 


Accounting Trends and 
Techniques in Published 
Corporate Annual Reports 


American Institute of Accountants, 
New York. 143 pp. $10. Here is the 
fourth annual cumulative survey, by 
the Institute’s research department, 
of the accounting aspects of 525 cor- 
porate annual reports. To them are 
added excerpts from and comments 
on unusual accounting treatments 
found in 600 additional reports. The 
period covered is July 1, 1949, to 
June 30, 1950. 


Monopoly and Free Enterprise 


By George W. Stocking and Myron 
W. Watkins. Twentieth Century 
Fund, New York. 596 pp. $4. The 
book encompasses a research report 
by the authors and a report, with a 
policy program, by the Fund’s Com- 
mittee on Cartels and Monopoly. The 
committee believes that no indis- 
criminate attack upon an industrial 
machine productive of so many bene- 
fits as ours would be wise. “What is 
needed,” it says, “is not an arbitrary 
assault upon size as such, but a 
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“People seem to like to have it difficult to make with- 
drawals” 


vigorous effort to discover those 
market situations where concentra- 
tion of control is prejudicial to the 
public interest.” The Stocking- 
Watkins contribution examines the 
relations of the concentration of eco- 
nomic power to the theory and prac- 
tice of free enterprise, shows how 
competitive forces have been limit- 
ed, in specific instances by business 
and by legislation, and examines 
government attempts at controlling 
monopoly. 


Other Books 


A STATISTICAL STUDY OF REGULA- 
TION V LOANS. By Susan 8S. Burr 
and Elizabeth B. Sette. Board of 
Governors, Federal Reserve System, 
Washington, D. C. 74 pp. Detailed 
statistics of the World War II pro- 
gram for Government guarantee of 
war production and contract ter- 
mination loans made by commercial 
banks and other financial institu- 
tions. The purpose is to record for 
future use an experience gained 
under emergency pressure. 


PHILANTHROPIC GIVING. By F. 
Emerson Andrews. Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York, 301 pp. $3. 
Mr. Andrews, on the Foundation’s 
staff, covers a wide range in this 
analysis of major fields of philan- 
thropy and questions that confront 
donors. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 


a revenue system which enables the Government to 
pay its current bills out of current income. No one 
welcomes heavy taxes. But in a time of unprecedented 
national danger like the present, I am certain that all 
groups of our population will soon realize that very 
much higher taxes—for themselves, as well as for 
others—are a necessary defense measure. 

While adequate revenues are an essential safeguard 
against the development of inflationary tendencies, 
they cannot do the job alone. Measures for allocating 
essential materials have been adopted in order to assure 
priority for our military needs without increasing the 
strain on the price structure. Selective credit controls 
such as those embodied in the Defense Production Act 
passed by the Congress last July are also of definite 
help. Other measures of demonstrated effectiveness 
in curbing inflationary tendencies, such as price and 
wage controls, are under consideration and will 
assuredly be adopted soon. 


Rate Changes Ineffective 


I have not included the use of fractional increases 
in interest rates on Government securities as one of 
the measures of effectively controlling inflation. The 
Treasury is convinced that there is no tangible evi- 
dence that a policy of credit rationing by means of 
small increases in the interest rates on Government 
borrowed funds has had a real or genuine effect in 
cutting down the volume of private borrowing and in 
retarding inflationary pressures. The delusion that 
fractional changes in interest rates can be effective 
in fighting inflation must be dispelled from our minds. 

In the absence of new legislation, the Federal deficit 
will amount to $16.5-billion in the fiscal year 1952. 

This deficit is a result largely of our defense require- 
ments. In non-defense spending, as the President has 
noted, the only major new public works projects in- 
cluded in the budget are those directly necessary to 
the defense effort. Construction of many public works 
projects now under way has been substantially cur- 
tailed. Many other activities have been abbreviated. 

The revenue requirements which the defense situa- 
tion demands need no comment. These requirements 
can be met without damage to the economy if our 


citizens have mutual willingness to make the necessary 
sacrifices. 


Best Weapon Against Inflation 


Along with adequate revenues and specific controls 
required for curbing price and wage rises, there is a 
weapon of great importance available to us for keep- 
ing inflationary forces under control. That is a debt 
management program which is directed toward plac- 
ing the largest possible proportion of Federal securi- 
ties in the hands of nonbank investors—individuals, 
insurance companies, mutual savings banks, and other 
investors outside the banking system—and reducing 
the proportion of Federal securities held by commercial 
banks and Federal Reserve banks. 

This program is a powerful weapon in combating 
inflation. There seems to be a lack of sufficient public 
knowledge or understanding of what the Treasury 
has achieved in this area during the postwar period. 
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It should be pointed out, therefore, that as a result 
of specific Treasury debt management policies, hold- 
ings of Government securities by private nonbank 
investors have increased substantially since the end 
of the war, and have reached an all-time peak during 
the last half of the calendar year 1950. This activ- 
ity has been accompanied by a decline in the holdings 
of the commercial banking system, which reached new 
postwar lows during the last half of 1950. Three 
years ago the public debt was the same as it is now. 
But the Government security holdings of the commer- 
cial banking system have dropped nearly $10-billion; 
and approximately $4-billion of this reduction took 
place during 1950. 

The importance of this anti-inflationary accomplish- 
ment can not be overestimated. This reduction in the 
money supply of the country holds particular signifi- 
cance at the present time when it is vitally important 
to the well-being of the economy that the inflationary 
potential of commercial bank assets be kept at a 
minimum. 

There are two other important matters relating to 
debt management policy which hold particular inter- 
est at the present time and which have been given 
extensive consideration in the financial community and 
elsewhere in recent months. The first is the place of 
Savings Bonds in the Government financing picture, 
and the actions that will be taken to refund maturing 
“KE” bonds. The second is the rate of interest that the 
Treasury is going to pay on long-term Government 
bonds in refunding and new borrowing programs. I 
want to take up each of these two questions in turn. 

I stated that an important anti-inflationary action 
could be accomplished by placing the largest possible 
proportion of Federal securities in the hands of non- 
bank investors. As part of the Treasury Department’s 
endeavor toward this end, the Savings Bond Program 
has been of outstanding value. It has been both dra- 
matic and effective. It has been dramatic because it 
is sustained on practically a volunteer service basis. 
It has been effective because today, the total of out- 
standing Savings Bonds represents approximately 25 
percent of the entire Federal debt. 

It is really inspiring to know that there are about 
$10-billion more Savings Bonds outstanding today than 
there were at the end of World War II financing. The 
tremendous selling program involved in achieving this 
remarkable record is due in the main part to the vol- 
unteer efforts of individuals, business groups and all 
organizations who have contributed time, money, and 
ingenuity to the promotion and sales of Savings Bonds. 

There are only about 500 paid employees in the 
Savings Bond Division of the Treasury. These em- 
ployees plan and coordinate the program. The real 
volume of the work, however, is done through the 
generous efforts of those volunteers who have sold 
Savings Bonds to over 85-million purchasers. 

Of the $58-billion total of outstanding Savings 
Bonds, nearly $35-billion is in “E” Bonds. This is a 
noteworthy accomplishment—for no one would have 
been rash enough to predict at the end of World War II 
hostilities that five years later there would be a $4- 
billion increase in the total of outstanding “E” Bonds. 
Most of us were sure in 1945 that there would be a 
heavy cashing of Savings Bonds as soon as war scearci- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 160) 
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Business Aids 


Home Planners Libraries 


Bacu month this column will list recent acquisitions in- 
cluding manufacturers’ literature and other special an- 
nouncements of interest to our readers—though no state- 
ment made should be regarded as an endorsement. 


SEE YOUR HOME IN A NEW 
LIGHT. A 33-page illustrated 
booklet containing 22 “light 
conditioning recipes’ showing 
how properly to light specific 
every day home situations, 
bringing new comfort, enjoy- 
ment and eye sight protection 
to the home. Each “recipe” 
covering various home activi- 
ties describes the benefits of 
proper lighting, the light to 
use, and details with actual 
measurements, the placing of the light for reading, desk 
work, piano playing, kitchen work, etc. Write General 
Electric Company, Lamp Department, Nela Park Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


SEE YOUR HOME 
IN A NEW LIGHT 


BUYER’S GUIDE—PASSEN- 
GER ELEVATORS. A 56-page 
illustrated booklet containing 
charts and tables compiled as 
a reference on efficient trans- 
portation of passengers in office 
buildings, hotels, stores, hos- 
pitals, banks and other public 
buildings. The booklet gives 
detailed information on select- 
ing the correct elevators of 
necessary size and capacity, 
types of elevator controls, dimensions and layouts for 
standard passenger elevators, information on measure- 
ments, safety features, and comments on modernization 
of out-moded systems. Write to Mr. E. B. Dawson, 
Elevator Division, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
Jersey City, New Jersey on company letterhead sta- 
tionery. 
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PASSENGER ELEVATORS 


RADIO. TELEVISION. MO- 
TION PICTURES. A 28-page il- 
lustrated booklet discussing the 
development of these industries 
and future prospects. Gives 
breakdown of expense of mak- 
ing motion pictures, outlining 
the problems of these manufac- 
turers and the moving picture 
exhibitors in the face of falling 
box office receipts. Reviews the 
tremendous growth of television 
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New Products 


Operations Industrial 


and its effect on the net works, set-makers and specu- 
lators. Lists 26 companies in the movies, record mak- 
ing, radio and television fields with a brief financial 
picture of each and data on capitalization, earnings, 
dividends, and stock price range. Write to Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine Street, New 
York, New York. 


A new TELEVOICE SYS- 
TEM of dictation by remote 
control has been announced 
by Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 
Consisting of from 1 to 20 
modified telephones directly 
connected to a central re- 
cording instrument, the sys- 
tem makes possible an in- 
strument dictation service to every letter or memo 
writer. It gives the dictator every service he needs to 
dictate easily and accurately. 


BONDED DEFENSE 
AGAINST THE CHECK 
FORGER. A 15-page booklet 
discussing the nature and 
functions of the Depositors 
Forgery Bond and the protec- 
tion it provides. The book 
stresses that 90% of business 
operations involve use of bank 
checks and as a business ex- 
pands it becomes more vulner- 
able to forgers. Discusses 
branch office coverage, em- 
ployee forgery, liability of de- 
positor and bank, the imposter rule, adequate cover- 
age, and loss prevention. Write to the Surety Associa- 
tion of America, 60 John Street, New York 7, New York. 


(te Che Ch SONGET 


THE NATION’S WOOD SUP- 
PLY. A 23-page booklet well 
illustrated in full color explain- 
ing what is being done and 
what has been done to insure 
an adequate wood supply for the 
future. Includes data on the 
trend of the nation’s wood sup- 
ply, pointing out that annual 
forest growth has increased 
steadily since the turn of the 
century. Reviews nine replen- 
ishing factors such as: the Incentive to Replenish, Wood 
Supply Protection, Helping Nature Grow New Forests, 
Training Forestry Experts, etc. Write to American 
Forest Products Industries, Inc., 1819 18th Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Men, Materials, and $71,594.000,000 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 157) 


ties and restrictions were over. On the contrary, how- 
ever, the “E”’ Bond total has gone up every year be- 
cause of the organized promotion by volunteers in 
bringing the merits of the Savings Bond investment 
to the attention of the public. As a matter of fact, in 
the calendar year just ended, the volume of “E” Bonds 
outstanding rose by three-quarters of a billion dollars, 
notwithstanding the fact that there were increases in 
redemptions as a result of the scare buying immedi- 
ately following the outbreak of the Korean crisis. It is 
interesting to observe in this connection that the re- 
demption of “E” Bonds—in relation to the amount 
outstanding—was less percentagewise than other com- 
parable forms of savings. So it becomes readily ap- 
parent that the Savings Bond is, in fact, a very popu- 
lar form of savings. 


Extension of "E"' Bonds 


It was this last fact that led to the conclusion on 
our part, after consulting with many individuals and 
business groups, that the Treasury should continue 
the Savings Bond program after World War II as a 
major effort to encourage the promotion of thrift. It 
is this same conclusion that leads us to announce that 
the Treasury will continue to offer the “E’’ Bond, in 
its present form, to the public as a Defense Bond dur- 
ing the mobilization period. The aim now is not only 
to promote thrift, but to act as an anti-inflationary 
force and to help further distribution of the ownership 
of the public debt. 

As you know, beginning in May of this year, a por- 
tion of the Savings Bonds bought during the war 
years will mature. While some of the holders of these 
bonds may desire to cash them upon maturity, it is 
our belief that the majority will desire to continue 
their investment in United States Savings Bonds. There- 
fore, the Treasury is adopting the following plan for 
handling the maturing bonds. The holder may have 
his choice of: one, accepting cash if he so desires; two, 
continuing to hold the present bond with an automatic 
interest-bearing extension; and three, exchange his 
bond for a current income savings bond of Series G. 

Under Option 2, the bond would be automaticaliy 
extended, bearing interest at the rate of 214 percent 
for the first seven and one half years and interest at 
a rate sufficient thereafter so that the aggregate return 
for the 10-year extension period will be 2.9 percent 
compounded. The term of the extension would be lim- 
ited to 10 years after maturity. The existing option 
of paying taxes on interest on Series E Bonds cur- 
rently or at maturity would be retained. Necessary 
Congressional legislation to authorize this option will 
be requested immediately. Once the plan is placed in 
effect, it will apply to all outstanding “E” Bonds as 
they mature, and will apply by right of contract to all 
new Series E Savings Bonds that are issued. 


The 22 Percent Rate 


Now let us go on to the subject of interest rates. 
It is my view that a 214 percent rate of interest on 
long-term Treasury bonds is a fair and equitable rate 
—to our Government which is borrowing the money, 
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to the purchaser of Government bonds who is lending 
the money, and to the taxpayer who has to pay the 
interest on the money borrowed. 

The 21% percent rate of interest on long-term Goy- - 
ernment securities is an integral part of the financial 
structure of our country. During the past ten years— ~ 
a period in which we fought our most costly war and © 
made a most extensive reconversion to peacetime actiy- — 
ities—the 24% percent rate has become a most impor- 
tant influencing factor in financial policy in the coun- 
try. It dominates the bond markets—Government, cor- 
porate, and municipal. 
operations of financial institutions. Most of these have 
already adjusted themselves to the 24% percent rate— © 
and after so doing, have become more prosperous than 
ever before. 

Most life insurance companies, for example, have ~ 
changed the guaranteed interest provisions of their | 
new policies during the past decade to conform with ~ 
the 214 percent rate, so that today about 85 percent of © 
the new life insurance premiums received by insur- 
ance companies are on policies written at interest 
rates of 214 percent or less. Mutual savings banks © 
also have tied their current interest rate on funds of 
depositors to the Government rate. 

Any increase in the 2% percent rate would, I am 
firmly convinced, seriously upset the existing security 
markets—Government, corporate, and municipal. 

We cannot allow this to happen in a time of im- 
pending crisis, with the heavy mobilization program 
to finance. We cannot afford the questionable luxury 
of tinkering with a market as delicately balanced as 
the Government security market. Now is no time for 
experimentation. 

We have not hesitated to draft our youths for ser- 
vice on the battlefront, regardless of the personal 
sacrifice that might be entailed. Neither can we hesi- 
tate to marshal the financial resources of this country 


to the support of the mobilization program on a basis 


that might require a degree of profit sacrifices. 

In the firm belief, after long consideration, that the 
21% percent long-term rate is fair and equitable to 
the investor, and that market stability is essential, the 
Treasury Department has concluded, after a joint 
conference with President Truman and Chairman 
McCabe of the Federal Reserve Board, that the re- 
funding and new money issues will be financed within 
the pattern of that rate. 

The formulation of a successful policy of financial 
mobilization is not easy. It must, of necessity, be one 
that will require sacrifices from every one of us. Let 
me make one thing clear. Even a short period of weak- 
ness in the financial stability of the United States 
could mean a generation of disaster. 

We shall diligently continue our efforts with free 
nations to help establish peace and prosperity in the 
world. But in the meantime, we shall face realities— 
face them in the knowledge that our pride in America’s 
past and present, and our confidence in her future, per- 
mit no acceptance of the dictates of an aggressor. 

We are going ahead with our military and our finan- 
cial mobilization measures to whatever extent the un- 
folding disclosures of communist intentions make nec- 
essary. In justice to ourselves and to all other be- 
lievers in freedom, we can follow no other course. 
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